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The new catalogue for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and 
black, 64 pages, done up in old style 
grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free 
on request to all book-lovers who 
apply Lor it. : “2 

This is Mr. Mosher’s only method 
of making his editions known.. All 
possible value is put into the books 
issued by him, and they are then 
left to advertise themselves by their 
intrinsic merit. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Volumes 67 and 68 : November, 1 904, 
to October, 1904, inclusive. 1934! 
pages of choicest reading. Beautifully 
illustrated—some plates in color. 4 
vols., olive green cloth. 

Publisher’s price, $5.50; our 
price, $1.75 for the set. ss 


A Partiar List oF THE CONTRIBUTORS 
Joseph Pennell, John Burroughs, Alber 


‘| Bigelow Paine, Jacob Riis, Andrew 9D, 


White, Maurice Maeterlinck, Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
Edith Wharton, Henry .Cabot Lodge, 
Tudor Jenks, S. Weir Mitchell, Pail 
Laurence Dunbar, Elizabeth Stuart Phel 

Grover Cleveland, Octave Thanet, Hamlin 
Garland, Jack London, Clinton Scollard 
Henry van Dyke, James Whitcomb Riley. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


BOOK NEWS FOR -DECEMBER 
SPECIAL FEATURES 


LOVERS OF LONG AGO. 


Illustrated. - 


By Mary Lioyd, author.of “ Elegies,’” etc. 
The stories of Catullus and Lesbia ; Abelard and Heloise and other ancient lovers famed im 


literature, gracefully and effectively retold. 


LESSER LITERARY CENTRES OF AMERICA. _ Illustrated. 


3. Wallingford, Pa. 


The third article in a popular series on literary groups. 


By John Russell Hayes. 


It will include a study of the work 


and personality of Dr. Horace Furness, Isaac Hull Platt, and other interesting people. 


WESTERN ART EXHIBITIONS. Illustrated. 
By Jobn E. D. Trask. 
A survey of the fall art exhibitions at the Chicago Art Institute and the Carnegie Institute, 


Pittsburg. 


A GUIDE TO THE CHRISTMAS SHOPPER. 
An annual feature that is a great help in selecting gift books, 
BOOK NEWS, 50 cents a year 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Publishers 
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BOOK NEWS for NOVEMBER 


C O N EY E N b S 


Frontispiece, JOSEPH SPENCER KENNARD. 
Lesser Literary Centres. II. Northampton, Massachusetts (illustrated) Lyman P. Powell 
NS nn ee a ee A mre. | ae 
italian Literary Psychology. .......... . Joseph Spencer Kennard . 
em Serer (poem)... te ee : tee: . . . Edith Rickert. . 
Joseph Spencer Kennard (illustrated)... ........ 2... . John Starr Hewitt . 
Christmas Artists (illustrated)... ...............NormaK. Bright. . 
Timely Topics : 
College Girls and Modern Tendencies—Is the English Language Inadequate ?—Simplicit y— 
What May Be—Literary Privacy. 
The Sonnet (poem). .....-......2.2..... : William Aspenwall Bradley . 
In the World of Letters (illustrated) . 


With the New Books. . . . Talcott Williams, LL. D. 
Justice—The Ancient Grudge—Socrates—How to Collect Books—Far Eastern Tropics—Captain 
Myles Standish—Science and a Future Life—Jungle Trails and Jungle People—A Joy of Italy— 
The Jewish Spectre—A Text-Book of Sociology. 


Two Novels of Unusual Merit (reviews) 
The Conquest of Caanan—The House of Mirth. 


New Poetry (reviews) 
Umbria Mystica (reviews) 


Studies in Literary Criticism (reviews) 
Italian Romance Writers—French Profiles—Studies in 1 Modern German Literature— Makers of 


English Fiction. 
The History of Music (review) . 


Essays and Letters for a Book-Lover . 
The Enchanted Woods—The Upton Letters. 


The Author of ‘‘ John Inglesant’’ (review) 

Mr. Carnegie’s Life of Watt (review) 

Our Ship of Good Intentions (poem) ........ .. .Arwin Clarkson Garrett . 

New Books of Fiction in Every Field (reviews) . . 
A Maid of Japan—Peter’s Mother—He and Hecuba—The Trident and the Net—St. Cuthbert’ s 
—Rose o’ the River—Rebecca Mary—My Friend the. Chauffeur—The Scarlet Pimpernel—The 
Hundred Days—The Little Green Door—The Ancient Landmark—Nedra—McaAllister and His 
Double—The Passport—The Grapple—Mrs. Radigan—Minerva’s Manceuvres—At the Sign of the 
Jack o’ Lantern—The Best Policy—Kipps—The Reckoning—Saint Cecilia of the Court—The 


Vortex—The Social Secretary—Phyllis Burton—The Edge of Circumstance—The Household of 
Peter—Pipetown Sandy—A Grain of Sand. 


Educational 

As Read by the People 

November Magazines 

New Books and New Editions 5 esa ae 5 aren 

JOHN. WANAMAKER 

PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PRICE: sc PER COPY; s0c A YEAR; FOREIGN POSTAGE, soc EXTRA 


Entered at the Post Office, Philadelphia, as second-class matter 





Book News 


Some of Fox Duffield &Co.’s New Books 


Old Masters 
and New 


By Kenyon Cox 


Practical art criticisms by 
one of the foremost American 
painters. Illustrated edition, 
$2.50 net; postage, 18 cents. 


Cranford, 
a Play 


By Marguerite Merington 
Author of 
** Captain Lettarblair”’ 


A clever comedy, made 
from Mrs. Gaskell’s famous 
novel. Frontispiece in color 
by Edwin Wallick. $1.25. 


Drawings by 
A. B. Frost 


A collection of Mr. Frost's 
cleverest pictures; introduc- 
tion by Joel Chandler Harris, 
and accompanying verses by 
Wallace Irwin. $3.00. 


At the Sign 
of the Dollar 


By Wallace Irwin 


A book of racy verse on 
American topics. Pictures by 
E. W. Kemble. $1.00. 


More Misrep- 
resentative 
Men 


By Capt. Harry Graham 
Author of 
“ Misrepresentative Men” 
(5th edition.) 
New verses on celebrities. 
Illustrations by Malcolm 
Strauss. $1.00. 


me SS IE Ss ror 
JOCKS 5 JOAN 


A.B.FROST 


Verses for 
Jock & Joan 


By Helen Hay Whitney 


Verses of child life by the 
daughter of the late John Hay, 
Secretary of State. Charm- 
ingly illustrated in color by 
Charlotte Harding. $1.50. 


Doubledarling 
‘he Dream Spinner 


By Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
Author of 
‘Content in a Garden,” etc. 
A group of entertaining 
stories for children; pictures 
in color by Dora Wheeler 
Keith. $1.50. 


Ten Girls 
from Dickens 


By 
Kate Dickinson Sweetser 


Third edilion. A charming 
introduction for young folk to 
some of Dickens’s immortal 
children. Illustrated by Geo. 
Alfred Williams. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Fusser’s 
Book 


By Anna Archbald 

and Georgina Jones 

New and larger edition. 

Rules and regulations for mod- 

ern beaux and ladies’ men. 

Pictures by Florence Wyman. 
75 cents. 


More Adventures 
of the Happy Heart 
Family 


By Virginia Gerson 
Author of 
‘The Happy Heari Family” 
‘‘Successors to the Brown- 
ies.”” Pictures in color by the 
author. $1.00. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


FOX DUFFIELD & C 


PUBLISHERS .°. NEW YORK 
36 EAST 2ist STREET 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 











Book News 


JUST OUT 


EDITH WHARTON’S GREAT NOVEL 


The House of Mirth 


Illustrated by A. B. WENZELL $1.50 


In American fiction the first place among the ‘The most remarkable novel appearing in 
autumn novels will undoubtedly be filled by 
Edith Wharton’s powerful social study. 

—WN. VY. Times Sat. Review. 


many years is ‘* The House of Mirth.’’ 
—Chicago Record- Herald. 


NEW FICTION 


A Thief in the Night, by ©. w. HORNUNG 


Further adventures of A. J. Raffles, Cricketer and Cracksman. These last 
adventures of Raffles and Bunny are the most exciting ones of their career. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


The Deep Sea’s Toll, by JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


Vigorous, manly stories of the dangers and triumphs of the staunch 
fishermen of Gloucester. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


A New Book by 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 


A graphic account of his recent hunting trip in Colorado and Oklahoma, 


with remarkable : illustrations. 


Illustrated. $3.00 net, postage extra 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


Attractive Books ‘x Crowell List 


Religious 


THE INWARD LIGHT 
By Amory H. Bradford 


The latest book by this well-known preacher 
is devoted to present-day theology, the power 
of conscience and opinion. 


12zmo, cloth, $1.20, net, Postage 10 cents 


WHEN THE SONG BEGINS 
By J. R. Miller 
More than a million copies of Dr. Miller's books have 
been sold, because he is ‘a man with a message.” 
16mo, 65 cents; cloth, gilt top, 85 cents, net, Postage 8 cents. 


THE MINISTER AS PROPHET 
By Charles E. Jefferson 


W hile addressed to theological students, this book will be 
found of much interest to laymen. It defines the duties of 
the minister and explains his mission, ‘ 


16mo, cloth, gilt top, go cents, net. Postage 10 cents. 


A YOUNG MAN’S RELIGION 
AND HIS FATHER’S PAITH 
By N. McGee Waters 


A series of stimulating talks on present-day beliefs as op- 
posed to the creeds of the past generation. 


16mo, go cents, net. Postage 10 cents. 


THE MELODY OF GOD’S LOVE 
By Oliver Huckel 
An illuminative study of the Twenty-third Psalm. Printed 
from special type designs. 
1zmo, cloth, 75 cents; art leather, $1.50, net. Postage, 8 cents, 


THE FAMILY ON 
WHEELS 
By J. Macdonald Oxley 
A charming little tale of orphan 
children and their unique way of 


earning a living. Full of humor 
and pathos, 


12mo, illustrated, 75 cents. 


STORIES FROM WAGNER 
By J. Walker McSpadden 
The heroic myths and folk ta!es, utilized by Wagner in 
his great operas, are here retold in simple language for chil- 


dren and readers generally. 
16mo, illustrated, 60 cents. 


Juvenile 


General Literature 


IRVING’S WORKS 
(Crowell’s Miniature Edition) 


Printed on India paper, from readable type, 
bound in limp ooze leather, gilt edges, size of 
volumes 14% x 2%. The smallest and daintiest 
set of Irving in the world. 


5 (selected) vols. in leather case, per set, $2.50. 


RUSKIN’S COMPLETE WORKS 


This text is the fullest yet published in America. It is 
also in the largest type. New bibliography and indices. 
Fully illustrated, In all respects the best available. 


30 vols., de luxe, $37.50 to $go. 


FRANKLIN’S ESSAYS 


Edited by U. Waldo Cutler. A representative selection, 
including the Almanac, political and scientific papers, and 
personal letters. 
18mo, cloth, 35 cents; limp leather, 75 cents; 12mo, cloth, 


60 cents and 75 cents. 


BEST 100 AMERICAN POEMS 


Selected by Jobn R. Howard. As the title indicates, this 


is a selection of 100 poems from different authors, typical of 


the best poetic effort of our literature. 


18mo, cloth, 35 cents; limp leather, 75 cents; 1zmo, cloth, 
60 cents and 75 cents. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS 
By Sarah K. Bolton 
Short, chatty sketches of Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne and Woittier. Printed in two colors 
with 24 illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, boxed, $2.00; art leather, $3.00. 


BEAUFORT CHUMS 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


The engrossing story of two 
boys, a boat, and a dog, on the 
Mississippi. One of the best books 
for boys since “Tom Sawyer,” 
and every boy will read it eagerly. 


12mo, illustrated, $1.00. 


STORIES FROM PLUTARCH 
By F. J. Rowbotham 


A very readable series of stories of classic heroes told in 
an easy narrative way that boys especially will enjoy. 


16mo, illustrated, 60 cents. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY 
426-8 West Broadway, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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‘Book News 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER 


A Geographical Dictionary of the World 
CONTAINING references to over 100,000 places—their population, 


location, and industries. 


COMPILED from the most recent census returns from all countries. 
AN INVALUABLE WORK for all libraries, private and public. 
A NECESSITY for schools and colleges. 


Edited by AnceLto Heitprin and Louris Heiprin. 
Quarto. Sheep, $10.00, net. 


pages. 


Over 2,000 
Half Russia, $12.50, net. Speci- 


men pages and large descriptive circular will be sent upon application. 


FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS 


Edited by ALEXANDER Jessup, Litt. D. 
Each volume of the series will comprise an exhaustive biographical and 
critical study of its subject, by the writer best fitted for the task of 


presentation. 


Volume I, “Montaigne,” by Edward Dowden, 


Professor of 


English literature in Trinity College, Dublin. 
«« It is indeed an admirable volume, bearing witness to the author’s years of research and 
setting a high standard for the whole series.”’— Record- Herald, Chicago. 


Other volumes by leading critics will follow. 
tispiece portrait of its subject, and an adequate index. 
net, per volume. (Postage 10 cents extra.) 


The True Andrew Jackson 
By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 

A new volume of the series of “ True 

Biographies.” Illustrated, 8vo. Cloth, 

$2.00, net. (Postage 14 cents extra.) 


Two Beautiful 


An Orchard Princess 


By 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


Author of 
**KITTY OF THE ROSES” 


Mr. Barbofr’s new story has all of the 
charm of «‘Kitty,’’ together with an originality 
of the central idea of the story and the clever- 
ness in its execution that add much to the 


entertainment of the book. Illustrated in 
color, with page designs in tint, by James 
Montgomery Flagg. Bound in cloth, with 
portrait cover, in ornamental box. $2.00. 


Each volume will contain a front- 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


Saddle and Song 


An anthology of the best verse about the 
horse, by the most widely known writer in 
the English language. [Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.50, net. (Postage 14 cents extra.) 


Gift Books 


Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyo 
By JOHN LUTHER LONG 


An especially beautiful edition of this popu- 
lar novel of a popular writer and co-author of 
the famous Japanese play, «*The Darling of 
the Gods.’’ On each page of the book, trom 
cover to cover, are Japanese pictures printed 
in the tints of old Japan. Nine full-page 
illustrations in colors and tints, lining papers 
of cherry blossoms, a cover of especially 
characteristic design, and an ornamental box 
with cover printed in colors. 

Illustrated. Ornamental Cloth, $2.50. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW BOOKS 


Publishers, J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


STOKES’ LATEST FICTION 


By ROBERT HICHENS 
Author of “The Garden of Allah,” “Felix,” etc. 


‘*The Black Spaniel,” the long story that with several 
shorter ones make up this volume, is as unusual and orig- 
inal as the novels Mr. Hichens has given us previously. 
Aside from its compelling appeal against vivisection, the 
story has as its theme a most curious and realistic psycho- 
logical motive, growing out of the cruel treatment of a 
little dog, that baffles the reader and, even against his will, 
holds his attention to the last page. 

The remaining stories are chiefly of the Arabian desert 
—the fascinating background and absorbing presence of 
*“*The Garden of Allah.’ 


Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


‘The SPEGULATIONS 
of JOHN STEELE 


By ROBERT BARR 
Author of “Tekla,” “The Victors,” etc. 


A lively story of business adventure, of mystery, and 
of exciting contest, with a love episode amazing in its 
originality and cleverness. The struggle of the hero with 
the greatest monetary power in the world is particularly 
vivid and interesting. 


Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. Cloth, $1.50 


The HEART of LADY ANNE 


By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE _ 
Authors of “Rose of the World,” ““The Bath Comedy,” “The Pride of Jennico,” etc. Rie, 


Here is what “might be called *\ Tale in Porcelain’ of the taming of a snrew. Shrew, no doubt, ae 

is too harsh a name for so dainty a piece as my young lady Anne. Taming, again, is perhaps an 
over-weighty word to paint the conflict of hearts and wit—full of anxiety at times, but always of the 
of courtesy.” , 
“In the eyes of some—of those, at least, who followed with any interest the career of 
‘Incomparable Bellairs’ through the Bath Comedy—the lady Anne of the present tale may 
derive a special luster from her friendship with Kitty,” who “still guides the plot and Th 
leads the cantrips.’” With four superb illustrations in colors, by EtHet FRANKLIN e 
setts, and with decorative title page, head-pieces, initials, etc., in two colors, by BEST 

Freperick G. Hatt. A splendid gift book for the holidays. 





Great 


Year. 


by far 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50; white cloth, gilt edges, boxed, $2.5 i, 


done 


_—_ 


A SERVANT of the PUBLIC TH 


The Second Large Edition of ANTHONY HOPE’S [as 
Big, clever, interesting, new novel. Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 MOF 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 


A Selection of Autumn Publications 


The Christy Book 


IN- BLACK 

Swit DRAWINGS 

6y } 

HOWARD REPRODUCED IN BLACK AND WHITE 

CHANDLER | Including 18 drawings now first shown in any form 

—* This very handsome book contains not only many 
beautiful examples of the Christy Girl, but also Mr. 
Christy’s equally celebrated Spanish War pictures 
and his spirited sketches of frontier life. A wide 
range of sympathy and subject. 


Bound in red, gold and vellum. In a box, $3.50 net 
(expressage extra). 


Tonks Nest. __ | ACORNERin WOMEN 


A novel of mystery, humor and great charm. 

The story of how Emmy became a Person is one of - 
singular charm, holding the reader closely to its ex- and Other Follies 
citing and satisfying climax. The characterization 

is remarkable, Illustrated, $1.50. By 


THE LARKINS’ WEDDING /|TOM MASSON 


By ALICE MCALILLY. 2d edition M ino Edi f 
“A jolly good story.’ — Globe, New York. Managing ‘ditor o 
Saturated with fun, good humor and shrewd philos- “e ” 
ophy”’—Louwisville Times. LIFE 

“It is to be hoped that she will give the read'ng pub-].,. : 

lic more books of this sort.’",-—Newport News. he first complete 


THE STORY BIBLE and representative 


book by THE NEW 
HUMORIST. 
Bubbles over with 


AESOP'’S FABLES (Modern Edition) fun. One of the san- 


Elaborate color ililustrations by Conde. $2.00 net] oc - : 
teostnge 14-c0nKs). est books of years. 


THE BAGLIONI Cover design from 


By HENRY LANE ENo. 
A drama in verse, $1.25 net (postage 8 cents), 


By MARGARET E, SANGSTER 
12 color illustrations. $2.00 net (postage 15 cents). 


drawing by C. Dz. 


Gibson. 70 illustrations, $1.60 net (postage 1§ cents). 


me le: CHRISTY NEW PICTURE PUBLICATIONS 


Great CALENDA R Five HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY—the New Fall Set, Prcrures 1 


Popular Cotors, ready shortly. Four beautiful pictures, mounted, 19x24 inches 
Color . > ies 
each, Price, in a box, $3.50. } } : ; 

Calen- Pastels The set of three LanGe HALe Lencrtus in ten colors, just published, is 
dar a striking novelty. 17x24 inches in size, Price each, $1.50. 
by The Spring Set of four PASTEL DRAWINGS, containing the popular 
of the Teasing” picture is now in its third edition, Same size. The four 
Christy se ait 

f . X, $3.50. 


JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH—1Tnhis year’s pictures in colors, entitled 


. First Sters 1n A CutLp’s Lier, five in the set, are genuine little com- 
The } edies of childhood, 12'4x17 inches. Very rich in color, The set, $4.50, 


BEST , | W. L. TAYLOR—wr. ‘Taylor’s exquisite Pictures FROM LONGFELLOW 

‘ appear in rich colors. ‘Titles: Home Keeping Hearts Are Happiest, 

by far Maidenhood, The Skeleton in Armor, The Golden Legend. Fach 
he has ha 1744x?4 inches, $1.50. 

done roe es C. ALLAN GILBERT-—wsr. Gilbert’s new set of four pictures in rich 

color, Cameo HEAps, is a very pleasing novelty. 14x22 inches. Theset, 


"THE PENFIELD CALENDAR | °° 


Send for Illustrate talogue of Books and Pictures. 
A brilliant Automobile Calendar, $3.00. end f r Illustrated Catalogue of mide 


Year. 








MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 7 
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Saree! «= The Century Co.’s 
Rew Fall Books 


THE NORTHERNER 
A Powerful Love Story of the South by a New Writer, 
NORAH DAVIS. 
Ilow a young Northern capitalist goes to a small Alabama 
town, overcomes his business opponents, breaks a strike, quells 
a riot, stops a lynching, wins the heart of the belle of the town, but suffers social os. 
tracism;— one of the strongest and most entertaining novels of recent years. 12mo, 


324 pages, $1.50. 


PLAIN MARY SMITH: A Romance of Red Saunders 
By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS. 
This is the first novel in which Red Saunders appears, and it is the breeziest, fun- 
niest, and at the same time most absorbing book of adventure that has been penned 
in many aday. 12mo, 320 pages. Nine illustrations. $1.50. 


SABINA 
An Absorbing Story of Pennsylvania’s Quaint Amish People. By HELEN R. 
MARTIN, author of “ Tillie : A Mennonite Maid.” 

All lovers of Mrs. Martin’s previous works will hail this book with delight, as it 
describes in the same intimate and graphic manner another sect of Pennsylvania’s 
passive, honest, though narrow people. And through it runs a love story with a very 
dramatic climax. . 12mo, 233 pages, $1.25. 


THE WHEAT PRINCESS 
By JEAN WEBSTER, author of “When Patty Went to College.” The love story 
of an American millionaire’s daughter in Italy. 
This shows Miss Webster in the role of a skilled novelist, and it will charm and 
delight the many admirers of ‘‘Patty.’? 12mo, 350 pages, $1.50. 


JULES OF THE GREAT HEART 
By LAWRENCE MOTT. 

Jules Verbaux is a French-Canadian, an outlaw trapper, sly, brave, light-hearted, 
passionate, and forever plunging into adventure. With the last page the reader will 
echo Jules’ exclamation at vengeance satisfied and love restored: ‘‘Je suis content!” 
Frontispiece in color. 1I2mo, 303 pages, $1.50. 


UNDER ROCKING SKIES 
By L. FRANK TOOKER. 
As good a sea yarn as you will want to read, full of adventure, and with a delight- 
ful love story. Illustrated, 12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 


IN THE HEIGHTS 
By RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
This is the author’s eighth volume of poems and contains nearly all he has written 
since the publication in 1901 of his ‘‘Poems and Inscriptions.”’ 16mo, $1.00 net; 


postage § cents. 
om HISTORICAL STORIES 


Retold from St. Nicholas. A series of 
ge five volumes for children. 

The popularity and success of the 
‘* Animal Stories”’ series has encouraged 
the issue of the present set on historical 
subjects. The titles are: Indian Stories, 
Colonial Stories, Revolutionary Stories, 
Civil War Stories, Our Holidays. Cloth 
bound, about 200 pages each, $0.65 net 
per volume. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


The Century Co.'s 
Rew Fall Books 


VERSAILLES AND THE COURT 


UNDER LOUIS XIV 
By JAMES EUGENE FARMER 
Historically accurate, chronologically complete, and the 
only definitive record of Versailles available. The author inti- 
mately introduces us to the daily life of the Grand Monarch and his brilliant court, 
and describes fully the famous palace which housed them. Royal octavo, 595 pages, 
70 illustrations, $3.50 et ; postage 21 cents. 


HOW TO STUDY PICTURES, by CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


Nowhere else has the gist of art study been presented in a form so interesting, 
comprehensive, and suggestive. ‘The author’s plan is to contrast the work of some 
great artist with that of another equally great, showing a single picture painted by 
each, and pointing out the likeness and difference between the methods of the two 
painters. Octavo, 528 pages, 56 illustrations, $2.00 ze/,; postage 19 cents 


WITH THE EMPRESS DOWAGER, by KATHARINE CARL. 


A book of singular interest and entertainment —the story of the daily life of the 
Chinese Court, its gay parties, its jealousies, and its tragedies—by one who lived 
there for eleven months while painting four portraits of the Empress. Royal octavo, 
306 pages, 21 illustrations, $2.00 we/; postage 14 cents. 


THE LONG DAY, the true story of a New York Working Girl. 


Nothing of its kind so genuine, dramatic and absorbingly interesting as this has ever 
appeared. As the truthful, intimate picture of the underpaid, overworked working- 
girl, this book will cause a sensation. Frontispiece, 12mo, 303 pages, $1.20 net; 
postage II cents. 

The diary of George Washington on a journey to the West (here printed for the 


first time), showing clearly his interest in the industrial development of the West, with 
notes by Archer Butler Hulbert. $2.00 net; postage extra. 


THREE NEW BOOKS IN THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Exquisite little books in embossed leather bindings, $1.00 each: ‘* Washington ” 
(state papers, farewell address, inaugural, farewell to officers, etc.); ‘‘The Chimes,” 
by Charles Dickens; ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,’’ by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
with three poems by Robert Browning, and introduction by Richard Watson Gilder. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


PINKEY PERKINS: JUST A BOY 
By CAPTAIN HAROLD HAMMOND, U.S. A. 


This book is very humorous, the first genuine boy’s story that has been written in 
along time. In fact, nothing more amusing has been penned since ‘‘Tom Sawyer.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, 325 pages, $1.50. 


QUEEN ZIXI OF IX 
By L. FRANK BAUM, author of “The Wizard of Oz,” etc. 
An old-fashioned fairy tale, full of impossible extravagancies. ‘The handsomest 
‘Baum Book” ever published. Illustrated 
incolor. Square 12mo, 303 pages, $1.50. f 


CAPTAIN MYLES 


STANDISH 
A new biography by TUDOR JENKS, 
author of “Captain John Smith,” etc. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 250 pages, $1.20 } 
net ; postage 12 cents. 


LPreak Boum 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK ne 
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IN 1906 
ST. NICHOLAS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


is a class by itself. It goes only into the 
homes of people who are able to appre- 
ciate the need of the best reading and 
the best art for their children. It 
has been an influence for good 
in the lives of millions 
of boys and girls 
ST NICHOLAS | 


ILLUSTRATED MAGA ZINE | 


3 FOLKS | 


and the Boys,” travel articles, 


if 
ha 
er 
4 


IN 1906 Sr. Nicnonas will 


print _" Boys’ Life of Lincoln,” 


2%. 


Es 


two great departments, “St. Nich- 


A gad 
or 


* 


written by Miss Helen Nicolay olas League,” with its prizes forthe 


eS iad 
eo. 


and based on the great life of best drawings, photographs, sto- 


Lincoln by John G. Nicolay ries, poems, etc., sent in by chil 
(Miss Nicolay’s father) and John 


Hay,— entertaining and_ richly 4 which Frank M, Chapman of the 


” 


> SEN 
> 


2 
wis 


dren and ‘‘Nature and Science 


= 


illustrated. First-rate stories for boys and Museum of Natural History, New York, 
girls,—serial stories and short stories,—arti- calls “One of the most potent existing 
cles about usefulinventions (common things factors for arousing in children a wholesome 
like a match,stove, clock, etc.), articles on interest in nature’’— all these in 1906. 


life at West Point, on “President Roosevelt“ 7he best children’s magazine in the world.” 


Are there boys and girls in your home? 
Do you take ST. NICHOLAS for them? 
If not, will you try it for one year? 
A year’s subscription is twelve gifts in one, 


a monthly reminder of the giver. 


We send a handsome certificate to give with the subscription when desired. Price $3.00 a year. 
All booksellers, news-dealers, subscription agents, or the publishers take subscriptions, 


THE CENTURY C0O., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please wentlon Book News. 
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VOL. LXXI No. | PRICE, 35 CENTS 


NOVEMBER 


CENT RY 


NON SUSS ISLS LIN IYI YI SIV IMDS PES SYD DY IY ILIY IPI OVI VISES I SS ISLES VIS DVIS 


BEGINNING 


oh ENWICKS 
ON Nim mine 


A NOVEL 
BY 


MRS HUMPHRY 
WARD 


MACMILLAN AND C° L'T'D ST MARTIN'S ST LONDON 
THE CENTURY CO-UNION SQUARE-NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1903, by The Century Co.] (Trade-Mark Registered Oct 18th,188: ) [Entered at N. ¥ Post Office as Second Class Mai! Matter 
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BIBLES|¢ 


NEW EDITIONS JUST PUBLISHED 


Text Bibles 


OXFORD 


Ruby Type 
01143. French Morocco, divinity circuit, $0.75 
01153. French Morocco, divinity circuit. .85 
01155. French Morocco, atta’ circuit. 
leather lined ..... . 1.20 
01160, Sealskin, divinity circuit, ‘eter 
Da Pe ag as es 


Sent postpaid at above prices. 


Our Regular Popular 
Editions 


Teachers’ Bibles 


Minion Type 


04403. Oxford, Egyptian Seal, divinity 
circuit, round corners, red under gold 
edge . . er ae $1.35 
277. Our Own Series, Morocco, divinity 
circuit, round corners, red under gold 
edge . 1.60 
302P. Bagster, French Morocco, divinity 
circuit, leather lined, round corners, 
red under gold edge, with pocket . . 


Brevier Type 


803x. Oxford, French Morocco, divinity 
circuit, linen lined, red under gold 
edge. . ° ‘ 

306. Oxford, ry Hesston, divinity 
circuit, red under gold edge, head band 
and register, leather lined to edge 


Sent postpaid at above prices. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENT BIBLE ‘Size. 4x0% inches. Minion type, cloth bound, red edges, square 


a 
Reference Bibles 
HOLMAN 
Bold Faced Type, Bourgeois 
1710. Egyptian Morocco, divinity circuit, 
round corners, red under gold edge . . $1.90 
1730. French Seal, divinity circuit, lined 
with leather, head bands and markers, 
round corners, red under gold edge. . 2.40 
1738. Alaska Seal, divinity circuit, calf- 
skin lined to edge, silk sewed, silk head 
bands and marker, round corners . . 4.00 
Sent postpaid at above prices. 


Nelson American Standard 
Revised Edition 


100. Cloth, limp, round corners, red bur- 
nished edge, Minion type. This is a 
special edition for Sunday schools, Net $0.50 
Postage, 10 cents additiona!. 


107. With twelve maps. Egyptian Seal. 
limp, round corners, red under gold 
edge, Minion type - 

160, Cloth boards, red edges, Renegecis 
type, with twelve maps and index, Size, 
514 x8 inches ie 

173x. /ndia ay ag Edition. Same as 
above, but only 34 of an inch in thick- 
ness. Egyptian Seal, divinity circuit. 
leather lined to edge, silk sewed, round 
corners, red under gold edge, Bourgeois 
type Ge Ee ECR a 

260. Cloth boards, red edge, with Ref- 
erences and Topical ena ang 
Primer type : 

273x. India Paper E dition. Same as 
above, but only sas of an inch in 
thickness . 


Sent poetpak dat diets prices, 


corners. By mail, 35 cents net. 


FIVE CENT TESTAMENT 


Not self-pronouncing. No.1. Ruby type, 24mo, cloth, sprinkled 
edges, 240 pages. 


Size, 344x5 4x4 inches. By mail, 7 cents net 


SEND FOR NEW COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS 


Phyllis Burton 
By 
MRS. S. R. GRAHAM CLARK 
12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net, postpaid, $1.14 

A book dealing with life in a common New England 
village. The center of it is the Doctor's home, and 
the heroine is the daughter Phyllis, or Phil, as she was 
universally called. About her and her sister and cousin 
the other characters are made to revolve, and they act 


their parts well. 


The Appointed Way The Higher Criticism 
By HOPE DARING Cross-Examined 
16mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net; By FRED. D. STOREY 
postpaid $1.12 16mo. Price, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35 


A graphic description of the character- The emphatic point in this book is on 
istic influence and workings of the Seventh the value of evidence, and to discuss this 
Day Advent Church. The characters are Mr. Storey is peculiarly fitted, since for 
well drawn, and the literary quality of the many years he has been connected with 
book, in its evidence of wide reading and the Appellate Department of the Supreme 
in its expression, is above the average. Court of New York. 


Winning His Degree 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 

12zmo. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net, postpaid, $1.10 

The last book in the ‘‘ Winner Series.”” It deals 
with the advanced years in college, as ‘“‘ Winning 
His ‘W’” did with those of the freshman and sopho- 
more. Mr. Tomlinson holds to his ideal of a boy 
“not preternaturally good nor unnaturally bad,” and 
Will Phelps still embodies it. 


Send for our Holiday Bulletin 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
1420 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 13 
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Dodd, Mead & Company's 
Hew Publications 


Important Fiction 


Nedra By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, 
; Author of ‘‘ Beverly of Graustark,’’ etc. 
One of the big Fall Novels—a spiendid story of romance and adventure. 


With color illustrations, by Harrison Fisher. 12mo. $4.50. 


The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia 57.7 ths singcier mine Sait” 


A rare good story, every page of which makes delightful reading. 12mo. $1.50. 
By EUGENE THWING, 
The Man from Red-Keg tltine a “he ademas” on. 


A virile, wholesome American story about real people. 12mo. $1.50. 
By MELVIN L. SEVERY. 
The My stery of June I3th Author of ‘‘ The Darrow Enigma.”’ 
An exceptionally clever mystery story. This author’s former book had great 
vogue. 12mo. $1.50. 


Biography and Belles=Lettres 


4 : By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
A Life of Charles Dickens seamed Se stetpapi 
Mr. Chesterton’s new work is novel, interesting, and in every way worthy of 
attention. I2mo. Net $$.20. 


My Life: A Record of Events ., ox aurren russeit WALLACE. 
and Opinions Author of ‘“‘ Darwinism,”’ etc. 


Probably the most notable autobiography of the season. Two vols. 8vo. 


Net $6.00. 
With a Preface by His Son. 


Autobiography of Anthony Trollope ‘fexpy m reoLtore 


A most interesting autobiography of the great novelist. With engraved 
frontispiece. 1I2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


By GUSTAVE KOBBE, 


Wagner and His Isolde Author of ‘‘ Opera Singers,’’ etc. 


The correspondence of the musician and Mathilde Wesendonk, who inspired 
his most impassioned creation—Isolde. Small 12mo. Net $3.00. 


By FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 


The Romance of Royalty Author of ‘‘ The Sailor King,’’ etc. 


Histories of four royal personages comprise the contents of this interesting 
book. Illustrated. 2 vols. Net $6.50. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, 


French Pr ofiles Author of ‘‘ Critical Kit-Kats,’’ etc. 


A volume of critical and appreciative essays on modern French authors. 


I12mo. Net $1.60. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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A NOVEL WORTH READING 
FRESH, delightful novel 


Pp E T E R 9 S of country life, giving the 

story of a young widow who is 

struggling between her affec- 

M 6) i ly HT E R tion for her son and her love 
for a man. 

By Mrs. Henry De La Pasture The story is human, the 


$1.50. characters are true, and the 
book is full of a delicate humor. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD SAYS: 


« Mrs. Henry De La Pasture is a new name in literature; but it will not re- 
main a strange one if she writes more books as entertaining and original as the 
present one. ‘Peter's Mother’ is a good novel of English life. The plot is new 
and well developed. The characters are evidently studies from life. Peter, his 
mother and Sarah, the girl with whom Peter is in love, are all thoroughly real.” 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, * 885" BRS" 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO is the leading 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Art. Color Plates 
Suitable for Framing. Over 130 Illustrations. Every 
Phase of Current Art Treated. A Subscription to 
The International Studio is the best Christmas 
Present. 


12mo, $1.50 net. Postage, 11 cents. By GILBERT K, CHESTERTON. 


Mr. Chesterton sets forth the ‘* Heresies’ of Kipling, Yeats, (mar, Bernard Shaw, etc. 
‘‘Always entertaining.” —N. Y. Evening Sun. 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. A Novel. 12mo, $1.50. Fifth Impression. 
‘« Impossible to lay aside.""—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. By WILLIAM J. Locke. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM WATSON. 2 vols. 12mo, $2.50 net. Postage, 20 cents. 


Author’s Collection of his Poems to Date. Edited by J. A. SPENDER, 
LAST POEMS. 12mo, $1.50 net. Postage, 10 cents. By LAURENCE Hope. 
Posthumous Collection of New Poems by “‘ Author of India’s Love lyrics,’’ ** Stars of the Desert.”’ 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF ERNEST DOWSON. 12mo, $1.50 net. Postage, 10 cents. 


Illustrations and Cover Design by Aubrey Beardsley, and Portrait. Memoir by ARTHUR SYMONS, 


GREAT JAPAN. 8vo, $2.50 net. Postage, 17 cents. ALFRED STEAD. 
A Study of National Efficiency. 


With a Foreword by LORD ROSEBERY. 
JANE AUSTEN’S SAILOR BROTHERS. 8vo, $3.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


Being the Adventures of Sir Francis Austen, G.C.. Admiral of the Fleet and 3. H. and E. C. Huppack. 
Rear-Admiral Charles Austen. Portraits, etc. 


JANE AUSTEN, HER HOMES AND HER FRIENDS. § 12mo, $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Illustrations by Ellen G. Hill, portraits, etc CONSTANCE HILL. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, N. Y. 
venp rox Nt” THE BODLEY HEAD, 67 FIFTH AVENUE 


CATALOGUE 
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Two New Rorer Books 


In the course of her teaching and editorial work there have come to Mrs. Rorer 
frequent requests for a book that will provide a daily bill of fare, one that will be at 
once rational, easy of accomplishment and give an excellent variety. We take 
pleasure in announcing such a book. 


Mrs. Rorer’s 


Every Day Menu Book 


It contains a menu for every meal in the year, systematically arranged by months and 
days; menus for special occasions, such as holidays, weddings, luncheons, teas, etc. ; 
illustrations of decorated tables for various social events, with appropriate menus ; 
menus arranged for the seasons both as to food and decorations ; a department of menus 
without meats. <A finé volume that ought to commend itself to every housekeeper. 


It is bound in cloth, handsomely illustrated. $1.50 net; postage, 12 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s 


Cakes, Icings and Fillings 


Every one is interested in the cake problem. There is possibly no item in the home 
bill of fare on which a woman prides herself as the ability to make a good cake. But 
how to add variety to the goodness? Here's the book to help. Contains a large 
number of enticing and valuable recipes for cakes of all sorts and conditions. Some 
need filling, some need icing—well, here you have all the necessary information. 
Best of all, there is no fear as to results. Follow the directions and your cake is 
bound to come out right. 


Bound in cloth. 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents. 


Mrs. Rorer’s NEW Cook Book 


he best cook book ever given to the public. Over 700 pages of the choicest good 
things in cookery, embracing every department. Handsomely illustrated throughout. 
The book represents the best product of the best years of Mrs. Rorer’s life. You 
have here the result of a lifetime's experience. 


Bound in washable cloth; $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. 


Arnold & Company, 418. Sansom St., Phila. 
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Important New Novels 


Octave Thanet’s 


. THE MAN OF 
ae THE HOUR 
“i THE HOUR ‘«« The Man of the er 


‘¢* The Man of the Hour’ is a graphic portrayal 
ot life in America to-day.’’—Cbicago Inter-Ocean. 

‘¢*The Man of the Hour” is the book of the 
month,’’— San Francisco Examiner. 


YS. ‘©*The Man of the Hour’ is a_ thoroughly 
—) enjoyable novel.’’—ZJndianapolis News. 


& ' Illustrated by L. W. Hitchcock 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


4 


~~ — 
7d, 


David Graham Phillips’s 


THE SOCIAL 
SECRETARY 


‘‘Extremely good!’’—New York 
Herald. 

«<The Social Secretary ’’ is an absorbing 
novel of Washington society and how a 
clever girl «*made’’ the social success of 
a new Senator’s wife. 

There is a tempestuous love story and 
character work of great and delightful 
excellence. 


’ 


Eleven drawings by C. F. Underwood reproduced in photogravure. 
Decorated by Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


John Philip Sousa’s 


PIPETOWN SANDY 


‘* ¢ Pipetown Sandy’ will surely be read with genuine pleasure by 
all.’ —New York Globe. 

‘« The success of * Pipetown Sandy ° is assured.’’— Washington Post. 

‘¢« Pipetown Sandy’ is as thoroughly typical as Huck Finn and 
Tom Bailey.’’— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


‘¢¢ Pipetown Sandy is a rattling story.”’ 
—Philadelphia North American. 


‘« Plenty of go and swing to ‘ Pipetown Sandy.’’’ —New York Sun. 


Pictures by C. L. Hinton. Cloth, 1r2mo, $1.50 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY — PUBLISHERS — INDIANAPOLIS 
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Three Books of Great Value 
MASTERS OF OLD AGE 


THE VALUE OF LONGEVITY ILLUSTRATED BY PRACTICAL EXAMPLE 
By COLONEL NICHOLAS SMITH 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, viii-280 pages, $1.25, net. By mail, $1.35 


HERE is a book that is an inspiration to the aged. No man over 60 years of age should miss 
reading it. The book gives a record of the work done by men who have achieved their greatest 
triumphs after the ‘‘three score and ten’’ years of life. 

The book also gives suggestions on the Art of Living, that are valuable. 

The Outlook says: 

‘““Two classes, in one or the other of which are nearly all readers, will find this book 
decidealy interesting—those who hope to live long, and those who, having lived long, hope to live 
longer. Personal memoranda and memorabilia abound concerning those who have mastered 
the secret of a really good old age; practical and proverbial philosophy scintillates continually, 
and attention is gripped to the end. As a record of the victories over old age and bodily 
infirmity won by men and women of many sorts, this book has a tonic quality both of physical 


and moral efficacy.’’ 


STORIES OF GREAT NATIONAL SONGS 


By COLONEL NICHOLAS SMITH 


1z2mo. Cloth. Gilt top. Illustrated. $1.00 net; postage, 1o cents 


BEING a complete and comprehensive account of the origin and influence of the National songs 
and battle hymns. 

Colonel Smith has placed every patriotic American under obligations to him for compiling 
this excellent work, which throws light upon each of the celebrated airs associated with our 
national sentiments and traditions. On the listof anthems which he treats of are: ‘* Yankee 
Doodle,’’ ‘‘Hail Columbia,’’ ‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ 
‘‘Columbia, the G-m of the Ocean,’’ ‘‘My Country, ’tis of Thee,” ‘‘ Dixie,’? and many others. 
Besides our American national songs, Colonel Smith also touches upon those of England, France, 
Germany and Spain. This volume should be placed upon the shelves of every American library 
in order that future generations may be made familiar not only with the exquisite airs themselves, 
but also with the circumstances under which they are produced.—A//an/a (Ga.) Constitution. 


OUR NATION’S FLAG IN HISTORY AND INCIDENT 


By COLONEL NICHOLAS SMITH 


A handsome 12mo, cloth, gilt top, with many illustrations. Price, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents 


THIS voiume contains the true story of Old Glory. It is a book of unusual interest and value 
for the following reasons: 

It supplies much that is lacking in other works on our Nation's flag. 

It gives a concise and straightforward treatment of the many banners used in the early part 
of the American Revolution. ‘ 

It gives synopses of the curious and interesting debates in the American Congress relative to 
the alterations of the flags of 1795 and 1818. These synopses have never before been published 
in any book on the flag. 

The volume contains more valuable historical incidents with which the starry banner has 
been associated and more eloquent apostrophes to, and paragraphs about, the flag than all 
other books on that subject combined. 


Order through any bookseller, or direct from the publishers 


THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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BRET HARTE’S 
HER LETTER 


Illustrated with forty-four full-page pictures, in color 
and tint, and many decorations in gold, 
by ARTHUR I. KELLER 


No romance of California mining days ever made 
a wider appeal than this “ Love-Suit on Poverty 
Flat ;” and no artist is better fitted to illustrate this 
humorous and altogether charming love story than 
Mr. Keller, who, by birth, is a native of the West 
and, by reputation, a master in the modern style 
of illustration. (Large Svo, boxed, $2.00.) 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 


New Story 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER 


“Brightness, humor, a lively fancy and her well-known skill in the drawing of 
quaint characters are the striking features of Mrs. Wiggin’s new novel. She has 
never achieved anything truer either to art or nature." — Prook/yn Eagle. 
By the author of “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” With ten full-page illus- 
trations in color by George Wright. (72mo, $7.25.) 


HENRY JAMES’S OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S 
ENGLISH HOURS ONE-HOSS SHAY 


Illustrated by JoseEPH PENNELL Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE 


Mr. James’s impressions of English life, illus- The sixty or more colored drawings for this 
trated with about og charcoal sketches, famous ‘classic of poetical humor show Mr. 
by the famous artist Joseph Pennell. Pyle at his best. (s2mo, $7.50.) 


Crown Svo, $32.00.) 
-l Picture Book of Fun and Laughter for Everybody 
THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK 


By E. BOYD SMITH 


The log of the Ark’s cruise in pictorial form. The 
beautifully colored illustrations piquantly describe 
the trials and tribulations of Noah in collecting his 
zoological passengers and the absurd predica- 
ments which their various traits and characteristics 
caused. The brief descriptions which accompany 
the pictures add to their charm and whimsicality. 


Large oblong, $2.00, net. Postage extra. 
> Ss? o 


TIOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston and New York 


b | 

‘ 
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McLoughlin Brothers’ 
\\saszeumae f| Young Readers’ Library 
ay 


lg omen 
~ A series of four volumes of charming stories, carefully edited, 
for our young readers, beautifully illustrated, with colored 


lithographic frontispieces. 
Quarto, cloth, stamped in three colors, 25c. 
KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER (Ruskin) 
CHRISTIAS TREE (Andersen) 
RIP VAN WINKLE (irving 
ROBIN HOOD (Ducklin 


Young Folks Standard 
Library 


A few new additions to this already large collection of our 
popular standard classics for young people. 

Twelve volumes from new plates, fully illustrated throughout, 
with colored .frontispieces, stamped in new and artistic designs 


in three colors. 
Octavo, cloth, 35c. 


Treasure Island Black Beauty 

Tales from Shakespeare World’s Heroes ANNA SEWELA, 
Grandfather’s Chair Robinson Crusoe 

Historical Sketches Christmas Carols M¢ LOUGHLIN BROS. 
True Stories from History Cricket on the Hearth aie 


Other Volumes in Preparation 


RECITATION BOOKS 


Something new in the construction of a series of speakers for young people. 
Edited and arranged by MATILDA BLAIR, from a host of the most popular authors, in prose 
and verse, for the youngest to the oldest of our Boys and Girls. Illustrated with colored frontispiece 
stamped in gold and colors. 


Octavo, cloth, 35c. 


WEE PIECES FOR WEE SPEAKERS 
THE IDEAL SPEAKER 
THE NONPAREIL SPEAKER AND READER 


A full line of McLoughlin Bros. Paper and Linen Toy Books, Games, Blocks, 
etc., always in stock 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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Little, Brown & Co.'s Leading Fall Books 


Sea Power in Its Relations to the War of 1812 
By Capt. A. T. Manan. 


An invaluable contribution to American history by the author of “ The 


Influence of Sea Power Upon History.” 
P y 


vols., 8vo, $7.00 net. 


TWO IN ITALY 
Another delightful book of Italian 
sketches, by Maup Howe, author 
of “Roma Beata.” Illustrated 
by John Elhott. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00 net. 


Sic. 2 


With many illustrations, maps, 


THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR 

Landor and his associates are here 
depicted by Littan Wuitine. 
With 16 illustrations, 8vo, $2.50 
net. 


In and Out of the Old Missions of California 


By Georce Wuartron JAMes 


An historical and pictorial account of the Franciscan Missions, including 


the story of the origin of the Mission architecture. 


8vo, cloth in box, $3.00 net. 


THE BALLINGTONS 
By Frances Sovurre. A _ powerful 
story of married life in an Ameri- 
can town. I2mo, $1.50. 


Profusely illustrated, 


THE DIVINING ROD 
By Francis N. Tuorpe. A realistic 
romance of the Pennsylvania oil 
fields in their early days. 12mo. 
$1.50. 


The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary 
By Anne Warner, author of “Susan Clegg.” 
Aunt Mary is a capital creation and the account of her adventures in 


New York is one of the richest things in humorous fiction. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Lynette and the Congressman 

By Mary Fartey Sansorn. An 
engaging love story with a touch 
of politics. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE RACE OF THE SWIFT 


By Epwin Caruite LitTsey. 
Graphic stories of wild animals in 
their haunts. Illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull. 16mo, 
$1.00. 


Published 
by 


LITTLE, BROWN 


Illustrated, 


The Ward of the Sewing-Circle 
By Epna Epwarps Wy tir. Anap- 
pealing story of an adopted orphan. 
With frontispiece. 16mo, $1.00. 


THE MASTER MUMMER 


By E. PHiLttips OpPENHEIM. 
Sixth edition of the absorbing 
novel that “shows Mr. Oppen- 
heim at his best.” Illustrated, 
I12mo, $1.50. 


& CO., BOSTON ~~. 
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THE WILLIAMS EDITION OF 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL and 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 


With introduction and illustrations in color and line by Georce Atrrep WILLIAMs. 


Illustrator of ‘* Ten Boys from Dickens’’ and ‘‘ Ten Girls from Dickens."’ 4to, $2.00. 


WHEN YOU WERE A BOY 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


Reminiscences of boy life as you lived it, written with a sympathy and tenderness that give the book 
a rare charm. With 60 illustrations by Frederick Dorr Steele. $7.50. 


THE POET, MISS KATE AND | 


By Margaret P. Montague 


A charming mountain tale by a new writer. The flashes of humor, the intimate 
touches of nature, and the delicate love story make the book a very interesting volume. 
Handsomely decorated and illustrated. Net $7.50. Postage, ro cents. § 


Impressions of Japanese Architecture 
By Russell Sturgis and The Allied Arts 


A companion to “ How to Judge Architecture "? and By Ralph Adams Cram 


“The Appreciation of Sculpture.’’ With 80 pictures. A compresensive study of the art and architecture of Japan. 
Net $7.50. Postage, 14 cents. Beautifully illustrated. Net $2.00. Postage, 20 Cents, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33-37 East I7th Street, New York 


The Appreciation of Pictures 


‘*To say that a Bible is an Oxford is sufficient. 
Yet the Oxford keeps on improving. 
The New Editions will prove a delightful surprise.’’ 
H —ChAristian Nation, 1904. 


JUST ISSUED! im JUST ISSUED! 


* A quart in a pint measure.’ 


OXFORD | OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles # Brevier Black Faced 


< f Large type in small compass, 
With New 20th Century Helps ar- #@) — = 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. Ready August, 1905 


———————— Pearl, Black Faced Type 


OXFORD Size, 54%X3% inches 


A wonderful clear type in a small- 


S. S. Scholars’ Bibles sise book 
With New Helps Under One Alpha- The Oxford Bijou 
bet. 

cor Gospels 


~The most complete and best : ‘ 
arranged of all the helps in vari- Size of page, 2X1% inches 
ous Bibles.’’ Printed in Large Clear Type on the 
FRE TT Famous Oxford India Paper 
SEND FOR CA su THE FOUR GOSPELS 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | Matthew, Mark, Luke, John 


AMERICAN BRANCH Fae > 
; Leather binding, 50 cents each 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York The set in leather case, $e. 90 
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Brentano s New 
The Irrational: Knot 


By BERNARD SHAW 

r2mo. Cloth, $1.50 
A novel containing excellent character drawing. The author 
adds a preface which is one of the most spirited of all his 
introductions. 


Man and Superman 
A Comedy and a Philosophy By BERNARD SHAW 
r2mo. Cloth, net $1.25, by mail, $1.35 


This volume contains the entire text unabridged. The play 
promises to be the great success of the season in New York. LLL 


Intentions 
By OSCAR WILDE 
$7.50 met, by mail, $1.65 
Containing ‘* The Decay of Lying,’’ ‘«« Pen, Pencil and 
Poison,’’ ‘* The Critic as Artist,’? and «*The Truth of 
Masks.’’ With photogravure frontispiece and an introduction 
by PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


The Picture of Dorian Gray 


By OSCAR WILDE 
Svo, board covers. Net, $7.00, express extra 
We wish to call attention to an entirely new edition of this 
psychological masterpiece. With additional chapters and a 
beautiful photogravure frontispiece of the portrait which inspired 


OSCAR WILDE 
the story. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Letters from Catalonia ‘ 
Music of the Masters Series 


By ROWLAND THIRLMERE 


Profusely illustrated. Containing a new and 
absolutely authentic portrait of Alphonso 
XIIL and two colored frontispieces. 

2 volumes, octavo boxed 

Net $0.00 express extra 


Letters from Catalonia make agreenble 
gossipy reading. One feelx as being personally 
conducted by a charming guide 

—London Datly Mit. 


Italy 


By THEOPHILE GAUTIER 
Translated by DANIEL B. VeRMILYE 
With 27 full-page photogravure illustrations 
Svo, cloth. Net $3.00, express extra 


A brilliant account of journeys in Italy 
made in the early 50's. 


BRENTANO'S 


Edited by WAKELING DRY 


VOLUMES NOW READY: 
Wagner, Beethoven, Tchaikovski 


Each s2me, cleth, $7.00 


The Rose of Life 


By M. E. BRADDON 
12mo, cloth, $7.50 
A new novel of English life by this favorite 
author. 


Confessions of a Young Man 
By GEORGE MOORE 
A book that never grows old. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


NEW YORK 
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Book 


News 


The household book shelf, whether it be a single shelf or 
an entire library, should be filled with the books you care 
for, that add something to your life, whether amusement, 


instruction or inspiration. 
We do not publish books for any one person. 


We try to choose 


what most people want, recognizing that the same book does not 


appeal to all. We believe at 
interest any man or woman. 


THE PANG-YANGER by Elma A. 
Travis,M.D. Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 


A powerful novel, the scene of which is laid in the 
Catskills and in which the rugged mountain scenery 
forms an impressive background for a tremendously 
vital human story. The Pang-Yanger is the hero of the 
story, Abijah Bead, who, in his youth, worked in a 
tannery in the squaiid little hamlet of Pang-Yang, high 
up among the mountains, 


RAYS by Vaughan Kester. Five illus- 
trations by The Kinneys. $1.50 


Americans never seem to tire of stories dealing with 
romantic features of theirown country. This book car 
ries the characters and the reader through the California 
Gold Fever, the Civil War and the boom-town epoch of 
the West. It is good reading and good Americanism. 


¢ THE FORTUNES OF THE LAND- 


BACK HOME by Eugene Wood. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost. $1 50. 


One of those books which bring back better than most 
the life in the small country town which nearly every one 
of us has led at one time. Homely, in the best sense of 
the word. 


by R. F. Foster, with many diagrams. 
Net, $2.00 


This is a complete manual on Bridge Whist by Amer- 
ica’s leading whist expert. It will serve as an intro- 
duction to the game for the beginner, but it also treats 
extendedly of the finer points of play for the benefit of 
the more experienced. 


¢ FOSTER’S COMPLETE BRIDGE 


THE WORK OF OUR HANDS by 
H. A. Mitchell Keays, author of ‘He 
~ that Eateth Bread with Me.” $1.50 


This story, for it is a story and should be read for a 
story, deals with the probiem of the responsibility of an 
employer of labor and the men who help to make his 
fortune, just as M1s. Keays’ previous book dealt with the 
subject of divorce. The book will interest and entertain 
for its story, with a special leaning toward those inter- 
ested in sociologic problems. 


least one of these ten 


books will 


and Other Cartoons by John T. Mc- 


C= MYSTERIOUS STRANGER 
Boards, 9 x 12, postpaid, 


Cutcheon. 
$1.70; net, $1.50 
A humorous, satirical record of the history of our coun- 
try during the last three or four years. A hundred pic- 
tures by America’s greatest cartoomist, the ‘‘ Dooley 
of the Pencil.” 


MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR 
by C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Authors of “The Lightning Con- 
ductor.’”’ $1.50 

This book has thrills for mauv sorts of people. It has 


a thrill for the born motorist, a thrill for the traveler, and 
several thrills in this romantic leve story. 


form with other Wagner Books. 
Postpaid, $1.07 ; net, $1.00 


Mr. Wagner points out in this little volume that it is 
not only necessary to live ‘‘ the simple life,” but also to 
live the upright life, and that we must consider justice not 
only in regard to our fellow-men, but also in regard to 
ourselves, not only in regard to our acts, but in regard to 
our thoughts. 


C. JUSTICE by Charles Wagner. Uni- 


Chandler Harris. Profusely illustrated 
with 60 pictures by A. B. Frost and 
others. Cloth, large 12mo, $2.00 
Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer Wolf and all the other old 
friends of Uncle Remus appear once more after many 
years in Joel Chandler Harris’s new book. No such 
animal stories have ever been told in modern times and 
Mr. Harris has been recognized as a modern Zsop. 


¢. TOLD BY UNCLE REMUS by Joel 


ner. Uniform with other Wagner 
books. Postpaid, $1.07; net, $1.00 


Mr. Wagner refers to this volume as the note-book of 
his life. Each line of thought has been suggested to him 
by some picturesque, or pathetic, or amusing incident, 
and, therefore, this chatty little volume of his observa- 
tions and meditations becomes an interesting picture- 


C GOSPEL OF LIFE by Charles Wag- 


| gallery of all phases of life. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


44 East 23d Street 
New York 
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FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


James M.. Ludlow 


Author of “‘ DEBORAH,” Etc. 


Sir RAOUL 


A Story of the Theft of an Empire 


A worthy companion to ‘‘The Captain of 
the Janizaries”’ and ‘‘ Deborah.’’ 

The kind of a book one reads twice over. 
The story goes so fast that one must read 
fast to keep pace with it. But after the 
book is laid down and Raoul is safe home in 
his Schwarzwald castle with his lady Renee, 
you begin to suspect that if you had not 
hurried you would have 3 
learned a tremendous 
deal about life in the 
thirteenth century. So 
you read it twice. 


Illustrated. Cloth 
$1.50 


The Makers of 


English Fiction 


Norman Duncan 
THE “DR: LORE, 
MOTHER 


A Novelette of New York Life 


‘Here is a new thing, an original, a 
wonderful piece of work—a fragment right 
out of the Book of Life; the realism of 
Dickens himself in a new world. It goes 
straight to the heart.’’—Book News. 

‘In many ways this 
is an unusual story... 
‘The Mother’ is cer- 
tainly well worth 
reading.”’—WN. YF. 
fvening Post. 


Decorated Cloth 
$1.25 


Cloth. Net, $1.50 


‘*“Mr. Dawson possesses a memory 

Robert E as retentive as Macaulay’s. He is a 
e literary man impressionable mind 

Informing and 


Knowles 
A New Writer 


ST. 
CUTHBERT'S 


“Ralph Connor did a good thing for his 
publishers when he introduced Robert E. 


but deserved we 


vening Sun. 


W. J. 


Knowles to them with the manuscript of 


St. Cuthbert’s under his arm. For the book 
which has been out only three wecks is now 
in its third edition.’’— New York Sun. 


Cloth, $1.50 


and acute judgment. 
delightful. This is the work of a real 
critic and a master of style; high praise, 
believe.’’—New York 


Owen 
Kildare 


Author of 
“MY MAMIE 


DAWSON MIE 


The WISDOM 
of the SIMPLE 


The author of ‘‘My Mamie Rose’’ writes 
about the slum life of down-town New York as 
a man might write about the grave after he had 
been raised from the dead. Reared in the rough 
nursery of the tenement alley, it is not remarka- 
ble that his tales have inimitable power. 


Cloth, $1.50 


NEW YORK CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON ; 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN FICTION 


NEW NOVELS 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s Fair Margaret 


A story of modern life in Italy by the author of ‘*Saracinesca,’’ 
««Whosoever Shall Oftend,’’ etc. C/oth, Illustrated, $1.50. 


Mr. Charles Major’s Yolanda 


A Mai or Burcunny. By the author of «* When Kn‘ght- 
hood was in Flower,’’ «« Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,’’ 
etc. IMustrated. Ready October 25, Cloth $7.50. 


Miss Beulah Marie Dix’s 
The Fair Maid of Graystones 


, 





By the author of «*The Making of Christopher Ferringham,’ 
«« Blount of Breckenhow,”’ etc. Now ready. Cloth $1.50 


Mr. Samuel Merwin’s The Road-Builders 


By one of the authors who collaborated in writing «« Calumet 
K,’’ and ** The Short Line War.’’ 
Now ready. Iliustrated. Cloth $1.50. 


Mr. Emerson Hough’s Heart’s Desire 


Bv the author of ‘*The Mississippi Bubble,’’ <«The Girl of 
the Half Way House,”’ etc. 
Now Ready. Illustrated. Cloth $1.50. 





Miss Marie Van Vorst’s Miss Desmond 


«<It is hardly possible to write of her work except in praise,”’ 
says The Daily Evening Transcript, Boston. Cloth $7.50. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Mr. Jack London’s_ Tales of the Fish Patrol 


By the Author of «* The Call of the Wild.’’ 
Now Ready. Itlustrated. Cloth $7.50. 


\ 


By the Author of «* Wild Neighbors.’’ 


EMERSON HOUGH | Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s An Island in the Air 
Now Ready. Illustrated. Cloth $7.50. 


~ Now Ready. 
Dr. Max Nordau’s The Dwarf’s Spectacles and Other Fairy Tales. 


Now Ready. Illustrated. Cloth. r2mo. 


waume> §=8THE MACMILLAN CO., “4.0 


BY 
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Volume XXIV 


NOVEMBER, 


1905 Number 279 


Lesser Literary Centres of America 


Il. Northampton, 


By 


OT Northampton only,but also the 
N surrounding towns, have literary 

folk to talk and write about. That 
true interpreter of nature, Charles Good- 
rich Whiting, lives in Springfield, and helj:s 
to keep “the Republican” what it has 
always been, a model daily in literary 
form and style. In Chicopee Falls Ed- 
ward Bellamy wrote “Looking Backward” 
and “Equality.” Charles Eliot Norton still 
spends his summers in Ashfield, and Mrs. 
Champney hers in South Deerfield. The 
Amherst roll of honor includes such names 
as President George Harris, J. F. Genung, 
Margaret Sutton Briscoe, Madam Bianchi 
and Mabel Loomis Todd. And near Had- 
ley still stands the homestead of the Hunt- 
ingtons—preachers, publicists, writers, 
where Miss Arria S. Huntington is pre- 
paring the biography of her distinguished 
father, the late Bishop of Central New 
York. 

Northampton is a city of surpassing 
beauty. Harriet Martineau, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Edward Everett and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes long years ago exhausted 
the vocabulary of praise, and Charles Sum- 
ner, as he stood, August 1, 1847, on one 
of the twin mountains which overshadow 
the fair meadow city, included in his eu- 
logy the country round. “I have been,” 
he said, “all over England, have traveled 


Lyman 


Massachusetts 
P. Powell 


through the highlands of Scotland, have 
ascended Mont Blanc, and stood on the 
Campagna at Rome, but I have never seen 
anything so surpassingly lovely as this.” 

While the query, “How is your new 
book selling?” has never in Northampton 
quite supplanted the “good morning” or 
the casual remark about the weather, yet 
there has never been a time since, to quote 
Fairbairn, “the greatest of all fhe thinkers 
America has produced,’ Jonathan Ed- 
wards, walked our streets, that Northamp- 
ton has not had a live author to point out 
to the inquiring visitor. Schoolmaster on 
Round Hill, with its enchanting outlook 
upon mead and mountains, elm-shaded 
town and mist-enshrouded river, George 
Bancroft, fresh from Germany, conceived 
his colossal history. Next door Alice Cary 
spent a few of her last months. John 
Lothrop Motley was with us in his earlier 
life, and 

Here Holland lived and wrote the lines 

Of many a ringing theme; 
And here his rare Kathrina moved 
As in a pleasant dream. 

There was high converse, too, in those 
days at the garden parties of Judge and 
Mrs. Lyman, where one might chance to 
meet Daniel Webster, law student in the 
city for a time, or Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in whom, on his first visit as a theological 





THE HUNTINGTON HOMESTEAD, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


The home of the late Bishop Huntington and now occupied by his daughter, Miss Arria S. Huntington, also an author. 


student to supply the Unitarian Church for 
two Sundays, Mrs. Lyman, as she later 
wrote her sister, expected to find a “pious 
indigent” and found instead “an angel un- 
awares.” 

One claim to distinction Northampton 
has no need to share with any other cen- 
tre great or small. The first American 
prose to win recognition and repute be- 
yond the seas was from the pen of the 
foremost citizen in her history, the great 
Edwards, and the first American verse to 
please our English kin was published for 
William Cullen Bryant in the daily paper, 
“The Gazette,” now rounding out under 
Henry S. Gere, the oldest editor in New 
England, the 120th year of its existence. 

Unusual incentives to literary effort are 
found here. The fret and strain of many 
a larger centre are noticeably absent. The 
Northampton libraries, with the Forbes 
Library first, have, it is reported, the larg- 
est per capita circulation in the land. Clubs 
for men and clubs for women encourage 
the appreciation, and incidentally the pro- 


duction of good literature. Smith College, 
established in 1875, and now with 1213 
students, gives a constant impulse to the 
literary life of the town. Mrs. Gerald 
Stanley Lee (Jennette Lee), Professor of 
English Language and Literature, is per- 
haps the best-known writer on the faculty, 
but in her native field of Italian life and 
literature, Miss Amy Allemand Bernardy 
is also well and widely known. Professor 
H. N. Gardiner ranks with Professor A. 
V. G. Allen as an authority on things 
‘““Edwardean,” and his edition of Jonathan 
Edwards’s sermons has from his pen an 
introduction which furnishes the best brief 
story in existence of the great man’s life 
and work. Professor Irving F. Wood’s 
books and articles about the Bible have 
edified a far wider circle than his college 
students. Professor A. P. Dennis in poli- 
tics and Miss Elizabeth D. Hanscom in 
education know how to turn the technical 
into the popular and pleasing. Miss Mary 
Augusta Scott’s original work in English 
literature is appreciated outside college 
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Northampton as 


walls as well as in, and Professor C. D. 
Hazen’s book on “Contemporary Ameri- 
can Opinion of the French Revolution” 
and his occasional excursions into litera- 
ture, disclose a charming style his readers 
wish were put to more frequent service 
in the magazines. 


Photo by Katherine McClellan 


JENNETTE LEE 
Author of “A Pillar of Salt,’’ “* The Son of a Fiddler,” etc. 


Miss Mary A. Jordan edits, writes and 
makes much of an opportunity granted to 
few teachers in the world to teach clever 
women how to write. Mrs. Lee, Miss 
Vida D. Scudder, Mrs. Josephine Dodge 
Daskam Bacon are at once thought of 
among her former students; but many 
think also of such names as Anna Hemp- 
stead Branch, Ethel Puffer, Olivia Howard 
Dunbar, Fannie Hardy Eckstrom, Anna 
Chapin Ray, Mary Calkins, Edith Elmer 
Wood, Georgia Wood Pangborn, Florence 
Merriam Bailey, Annie Russell Marble, 
Adele Shaw, Ellen Burns Sherman, Caro- 
lyn Shipman and Elizabeth Westwood. 

The town list of writers of to-day in- 
cludes: Rev. Dr. George H. Gilbert, emi- 
nent New Testament scholar, author of 
excellent books on Jesus and St. Paul and 
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of a book soon to appear on the Apostolic 
Age. Across the quaint old ferry on the 
way to Mount Holyoke lives Clifton John- 
son, author and illustrator of more than 
national repute. 

Miss Mary K. Brewster’s contributions 
to the New York and Boston dailies be- 
long among the articles that look as well 
in magazines as in the dailies. 

Professor and Mrs. Joseph French 
Johnson, trained journalists, occasional 
contributors to current literature, also 
have a home here, though Professor John- 
son’s academic duties in New York claim 
most of his time. Archibald L. Sessions, of 
“Ainslee’s,” lives in Northampton, but 
edits in New York, and his wife, Ruth 
Huntington Sessions, has a place among 
Northampton writers. Mrs. Eve Owen 


Photo by Katherine McClellan 


GERALD STANLEY LEE 
Author of “* The Shadow Christ,” etc. 


Cochran’s stories are often seen in “The 
Ladies’ Home Journal,” “Munsey’s” and 
“Short Stories,” and Misses Lucy and 
Margaret B. Cable, daughters of the nov- 
elist, write dainty verse for various maga- 


zines. 
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Gerald Stanley Lee, preacher, editor, 
author, published in 1893 a little book 
“About an Olid New England Church,” 
which led such men as Dr. Holmes .and 
Charles Dudley Warner to expect great 
things of him in years to come. In 1896 
Mr. Lee married, came to Northampton 
to live, and gave to the world “The 
Shadow Christ,” of which Dr. Henry van 
Dyke was quick to write, “History seen in 
a vision, theology expressed in a lyric, crit- 


Photo by Katherine McClellan 


News 


work. They share a spacious study in a 
house exactly what it ought to be for liter- 
ary folk. In town the house has all the 
quiet and seclusion of the out-of-town. 
Beyond the porch, across the sweep of 
meadow, Mount Tom the whole year 
round lures to freer, higher living, and 
when Mr. Lee was looking for a veracious- 
ly definitive title for his new magazine, in 
which he speaks his heart out every month 
to his friends everywhere, he _ chose 


GERALD STANLEY LEE’S STUDY 


The library in the home of the Lees, at Northampton, Massachusetts 


icism condensed into an epigram.” When 
in 1902 “The Lost Art of Reading” was 
published, “The Boston Transcript” called 
it the best book since Emerson’s last. The 
book is soon to go into a new edition in 
two volumes, and more books are in the 
making. “I live,” says Mr. Lee, “in the 
future, and the voice of the machines is the 
thing I am to be known by—some day.” 

Mrs. Lee is his best critic. She is his 
perspective. She tells him this week what 
he will next week think of this week’s 


“Mount Tom” because its synonym, UP, 
is not euphonious or dignified. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lee, like all who do things 
worth the while, believe in method. They 
work in the morning hours. But Mr. Lee 
is ever, at any hour, making notes, in rail- 
way trains, in hotels, and on the street. 
Mrs. Lee has no record of his coming 
home, as Edwards often did, with paper 
streamers of fresh ideas flying from the 
lapels and tails of his long coat, and yet 
Mr. Lee loses nothing that dares to come 
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GEORGE W. CABLE 


Author of ** Old Creole Days,” ‘“*The Cavalier,” 


“ Bylow Hill,” etc, 


Mr. Cable is the most prominent literary figure in Northampton 


his way, even though it comes in the mid- 


dle of the night. Like us ordinary work- 
ers, he is to some extent dependent on his 
tools and times. One day he greeted me 
with a troubled face and the troubled word, 
“My typewriter is broken, my fountain 
pen won’t work and the bottom has drop- 
ped out of my universe.” 

Mrs. Lee sets great store by her hus- 
band’s criticisms. She reads to him every- 
thing she writes, and has implicit. faith in 
his native judgment. These last five 
years she has published three novels, “Kate 
Wetherill,” “A Pillar of Salt’? and “The 
Son of a Fiddler,” and a. series.of stories 
on artists and musicians soon to be gath- 


ered into one volume. Not many of the 
eager readers of “The Atlantic’ know 
that some of the brightest pages in the 
Contributors’ Club are Mrs. Lee’s, but ail 
will be interested to hear that her “At- 
lantic” contributions are to go between the 
covers of a book to be called ““Some Gen- 
tle Heresies.” To many, Mrs. Lee seems 
at her best in her short stories, which are 
often seen in one magazine or another. 
She was recently protesting: “I not only 
have no style myself; I do not know style 
when I meet it in other people.” But few 
who .read “A Village Child,” which ap- 
peared in “Callier’s” August 26, or who 
are fortunate enough to read “A Chosen 
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City,” now in proof for “Harper’s,” will 
join her in the protest. For the best word 
to be said about Mrs. Lee’s recent stories 
is that they show so much growth in ex- 
quisite feeling, elusive charm and ethical 
uplift that no one dare set limits to her 
possibilities in story writing in her chosen 
field. 

Mr. George W. Cable has been a citizen 
of Northampton almost long enough to 
be indigenous. Brought here twenty years 
ago by the rare beauty of the place, its 
educational advantages and the contagious 
enthusiasm of its»genial bookseller, Mr. 
S. E. Bridgeman, he has here written “The 
Cavalier,” which he likes best of all his 
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MR. CABLE’S STUDY 


books, and several other novels. But he 
is more than author, he is also a useful 
citizen. He takes too seriously, perhaps, 
to suit his publishers, sometimes too ser- 
iously to please himself, his duties to the 
city. He wished the other evening that 
he were more like the late Roswell Smith, 
who remarked at a dinner given in his 
honor that he never either ran away from 
a duty or after one. It matters little either 
way in Mr. Cable’s case. He cannot help 
attracting duties; they run after him, and 
never run in vain; and the city is in con- 
sequence a better place and happier to 
live in. 

Mr. Cable is conscientious in the appor- 
tionment of his time. To be man of 
affairs as well as author he has to be. From 
g to 1 each morning he writes as honestly 
and faithfully as though his world-wide 
reputation were not already won, and he is 
a brave man indeed or uninformed who 
dares to call between those hours. I 
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thought a week or two ago to get a little 
local coloring for this article by dropping 
in at ten o’clock. Mr. Cable met me at his 
study door, gracious as he always is, but 
gently remonstrant, “My heroine is at 
prayer.” And I called at another and a 
later hour. 

The afternoons and evenings are given 
to the upbuilding of his Home Culture 
Clubs, now twenty years old, and the most 
successful popular educational enterprise 
of their kind in the country. In a group 
of buildings, to which Mr. Carnegie last 
year contributed one which cost $50,000, 
there were enrolled in 1904-5 actual stu- 
dents numbering 493, not to speak of 1700 
others in one way or another touched by 
the clubs, taught by seven paid teachers 
and 194 voluntary assistants, of whom 185 
were students of Smith College. The lat- 
est development is a flower garden compe- 
tition, in which last year 365 gardens in 
and about Northampton were entered for 
prizes offered by Mr. Carnegie, and every 
one of which Mr. Cable personally in- 
spected. 

Mr. Cable’s life purpose is to promote 
“Christian Neighborship,” to break down 
artificial barriers and make it possible for 
men as such to pass from class to class ac- 
cording to their worth. He has no ani- 
mosities. Life is too fine, too sweet, too 
short for them. He loves people because 
people are personalities of lasting value. 
And yet he sees the differences there are in 
them, and one can fancy him approving 
smilingly the shrewdness and the kindli- 
ness of the old Scotchwoman who quaintly 
observed, as the Duke of Hamilton’s head 
rolled from the headsman’s block : “It was 
none so great a head in itself, but it was 
a sore loss to him.” 

Though his first book, “Old Creole 
Days,” appeared in 1879, when Mr. Cable 
was already a mature man, he is still 
young, alert, vigorous, spontaneous. He 
rides the wheel. He lays out with his own 
hand flower gardens for the workingman. 
He is faithful to his church weekdays as 
well as Sundays. He is faithful to his 
friends, and all who need a friend find 
one in him if they so will. He lives the 
life of love among his fellows, for he sees 
the truth in that fine line Bliss Carman, 
frequent visitor this way, once wrote, 

Love is the tide, God the eternal sea. 
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“TARRYAWHILE” 


The home of George W. Cable, Northampton, Massachusetts 
The large oak to the right was planted by Henry Ward Beecher, who visited Mr. Cable at “* Tarryawhile ” 


Mr. Cable’s place, whatever books he 
may hereafter write or fail to write, is now 
secure. Mr. Barrie once remarked to the 
Smith College students that no American 
occupies a higher place in fiction than Mr. 
Cable, and Mr. Clement K. Shorter only a 
few months ago echoed the same judg- 
ment. 

About the pervasive humor and the ten- 
der pathos, the quick sensibility and lumi- 
nous imagination, the essential sanity and 
artistic finish of Mr. Cable’s work critics 
long ago came to complete agreement. But 
it is well for us, the vast majority to whom 


appreciation counts for more in life than 
criticism—vividly to realize and constantly 
to remember that the author of “Old Cre- 
ole Days” and “The Grandissimes” has 
annexed new territory to the fiction of the 
world and made himself our second orig- 
inal literary expansionist, as Bret Harte 
was our first. And so all who love our 
country’s literature, as well as the many 
thousand formed, informed or reformed 
because Mr. Cable is publicist and educa- 
tionalist as well as man of letters, can join 
in the fond hope that “Late may he return 
to heaven.” 
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A rose all of shadows and lights,—’tis, one thinks, 


Fe gee here the softest, there, the deepest of pinks— 


The poet’s own symbol— 
A symbol of fragrance, of beauty, of love— 


Love, with its infinite deeps ; 


Love, aglow in the red heart, its sacred shrine keeps. 
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Author of “The Fallen God,” “Italian Romance Writers,” etc. 


The following article is, in substance, a portion of the introduction to Dr. Kennard’s new 
book, “ Italian Romance Writers,” which will Le published in November by Brentano's, New York. 


HE psychological novel in Italy is 

the direct descendant, the logical 

outgrowth of the realistic. It is of 
very recent date,—in fact, realism itself, 
as a conscious literary dogma, owes its be- 
vinnings in Italian fiction to the influence 
of the French novel, and especially to the 
spectacular success of Zola. 

Not that realism had not been presented 
to Italian literature before. When Pro- 
fessor Guerrini (under the nom de plume 
of Lorenzo Stechetti) published a small 
volume of crudely realistic verse, it was 
on the ground of this realism that the 
poems were attacked and defended with a 
verbal violence alien to Italian literary 
traditions. The disputants started from 
false premises, both in considering this 
realism a new dogma, and in supposing it 
to be un-I[talian, 

As a matter of fact, however, realism 
has always been characteristic of Italian 
art. Acquaintance with the old masters 
of the pen, the brush, and the chisel would 
have shown that realistic observation had 
informed their works. How could realism 
be considered a novelty in the country of 
Michelangelo and Leonardo da_ Vinci? 
Has the anatomy of the human body, the 
play of its every muscle, ever been ren- 
dered with more accuracy? And who in 
all the range of Italian literature is more 
powerfully, more modernly realist than 
Dante himself, in many of the passages 
of the “Divina Commedia?” There has 
always been in Italian literature a ten- 
dency to direct observation and the faith- 
ful rendering of life. So that the works 
of Guerrini, instead of representing real- 
ism faithfully for the first time, merely 
displayed a new aspect of reality and a 
new method of observation. How, in the 
light of such historical precedents in real- 
ism, the critics could imagine Guerrini’s 
hook to be a new discovery in art is inex- 
plicable. 


To arouse attention a new literary 
dogma must be presented at the right 
time and by the right person—and in 
Guerrini’s work neither condition was ful- 
filled. ‘The works of Zola, however, 
caught the attention of Italian writers at 
the psychological moment, at the moment 
of the greatest national despondency, 
when a period of uncertainty, of depres- 
sion, of social discontent, was succeeding 
the romantic and heroic stage of the 
Italian evolution. Naturalism, the new 
literary dogma from France, was hailed 
by Italy as a welcome contrast to the ex- 
ploded Romanticism, and the Italian writ- 
ers in time passed from imitation of the 
model to originality in the use of the tech- 
nique. 

When, for instance, Matilde Serao 
wrote her first books she was a Zola echo, 
even to his mannerisms—repetition of the 
same adjective affixed to the same noun, 
and an affected poverty of synonyms. In 
some of her novels she imitates Bourget. 
But with the growth of her powers she 
renounced imitation, and in “Suor Gio- 
vanna della Croce” shows her untram- 
melled originality, her natural aptitudes, 
her artistic temperament. We observe the 
same thing when D’Annunzio, after a 
short trespass into the field of naturalism, 
obtains a personal conception of his art. 
But the greatest progress was achieved 
when Verga’s Sicilian pictures were fully 
understood by critics and indicated as 
models. 

The preponderating influence of French 
writers no longer exists. , Tolstoi, with 
his sympathy for the humble and his pro- 
found knowledge of sources of human 
emotion, and of the origin and conse- 
quences of human deeds; Dostoievsky, 
with his penetrating psychology of crim- 
inals, appeal to responsive feelings. 
Maeterlinck and Rodenbach are admired; 
Ibsen answers some of the questions which 
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are tormenting thinkers as well as poets. 
Nietzsche’s theories have been discussed 
and have exerted an undoubted influence. 
No new formula of philosophy, no new 
ideal of fiction, has passed unnoticed ; 
everything has been discussed and seldom 
totally rejected. This capacity for assim- 
jlation has enriched the Italian novel with 
the spirit of the world. 

The theory of the realists that scientific 
methods should be applied to works of 
fiction, was sound; the difficulty was to 
combine properly this element of realism 
with that of ideality and poetic sentiment, 
which differentiates an artistic creation 
from a book of science. Italians possess 
both the delicacy and the sense of beauty 
that, combined with accurate investiga- 
tion and representation, would have sup- 
plied the needed formula. But unfortu- 
nately they worshipped the idols of the 
stranger. A very shallow stream of sci- 
ence went a long way with these Frenchi- 
fied realist writers, and a rickety scaffold- 
ing of observation, unfortunately limited 
to one aspect of human nature, upheld 
their theses. After proclaiming them- 
selves the apostles of a new science, the 
pioneers of a higher art, they circum- 
scribed the range of their studies to the 
sexual appetite, which they insisted is the 
instinct which controls humanity. 

The method was bad; vet, by enlarging 
the novelist’s field of action, it prepared 
for the transformation of the realist into 
the psychological novel. By extending 
deductive reasoning to intellectual phe- 
nomena, by grounding speculative asser- 
tion on proven premises, the realist be- 
came the psychologist, and his fiction, 
from the crude and incomplete representa- 
tion of the brute in man, evolved into 
a comprehensive interpretation of his 
whole being and of his possibilities. If 
we accept Hippolite Taine’s saying that ‘a 
novel is like the confession of a society,” 
we find that the naturalist or realist novel 
is the confession of a very careless peni- 
tent, who has examined his conscience 
only in reference to the Seventh Com- 
mandment, whilst the psychological novel 
is the enumeration of the sins committed 
by a self-observant and intellectual person 
who knows himself, though he has not yet 
been graced with any desire of reforming. 
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Naturalism lived a short and inglorious 
life in the Italian novel, but it did valuable 
service by providing its successor, the 
psychological romance, with this vivifying 
dogma: the necessity of grounding fiction 
on truth, 

Realism in Italy has been exceptionally 
fortunate in the wealth of material at 
hand. ‘There is great inequality of cul- 
ture between the several regions of the 
Peninsula, and great diversity of customs. 
Each region, in fact, is divisible into 
quaint corners, distinguished by individual 
peculiarities of custom, which are almost 
unexplored by literary description. From 
many of these out-of-the-world nooks 
some clever or loving artist has sprung to 
sketch the typical aspect, the distinctive 
trait, of his native place,—Signora Grazia 
Deledda with powerful pen pictures of 
Sardinia, Caterina Pigorini Beri with de 
lineations of the simple-minded moun- 
taineers of the Marche, and Neri Tanfucio 
with the customs of the Tuscan peasantry. 

Thus, though all over the peninsula 
there is a broadening sentiment of soli- 
darity fostered by the communion of in- 
terest and enforced contact; though the 
obligation of serving together in the same 
regiments, of mixing in the pursuits of 
trade and industry, in the university halls, 
in the state offices, have smoothed many 
of the outward distinctions of language, 
habits, and manners between different 
parts of the land, yet many essential differ- 
ences still distinguish the inhabitants of the 
several Italian regions. These different 
founfs of inspiration, these widely differ- 
ent subjects for observation, and, above 
all, the diversity of temperament in the 
writers, have acted as impediments to the 
development of any uniform type which 
we may call “the Italian comedy” or “the 
Italian novel”; because both these sorts 
of composition are simply mirrors of well- 
understood types of society. It is this per- 
sonal interpretation of these differently 
civilized regions that constitutes the great 
attraction of Italian novels. It is all so 
fresh and unexpected. 

Another reason for diversity in the 
Italian novel is that the intellectual life is 
decentralized. If any Italian city could 
arrogate that position of supreme intel- 
lectual’ authority that Paris exerts over 
France, and London over England, it must 
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have acted as a limitation of this individ- 
ualism; whilst the division of literary 
courts of justice, which makes appeal 
from one to the other so easy, is its en- 
couragement. The novel or the play that 
has succeeded in Turin or Milan may fail 
in Florence or Rome, but the author need 
not despair of obtaining appreciation in 
other cities. 

In the personal element of Italian fiction 
is found the keynote to the Italian char- 
acter and the Italian psychology. The 
instinct of an Italian is to assert his indi- 
viduality, and to encourage the develop- 
ment of the individual rather than to con- 
sider the integral interest of society at 
large. Among Italians there exists no 
common tradition of teaching, no levelling 
discipline to force varieties of tempera- 
ment into a common mould. Originality, 
independence, facility are the gifts that 
every Italian most values. His dream is 
of personality. In every branch of art 
and letters Italians have shown originality 
and sentiment rather than the solid prep- 
aration that bespeaks patient toil and ob- 
servance of tradition. When romanticism 
and political passion inspired the novel 
the revolt was less strong; but since quiet 
and purely literary ideas prevail, it is daily 
growing stronger. 

The Italian novel, though inspired by 
the world’s thought, stimulated by the ex- 
pansion of the nation’s social life, and en- 
riched by the development of its language, 
would have failed of its mission had it 
not contained a philosophy and a moral 
purpose. To understand this philosophy 
and judge of this morality is difficult for 
a foreigner, prejudiced by education and 
temperament, and largely ignorant of the 
soul of the race whose literature he at- 
tempts to criticize. Properly to compre- 
hend the evolution of psychological fiction 
from realism in Italy, then, it is necessary 
to consider the characteristics of Italian 
psychology and in what—beyond the ele- 
ment of individualism—it differs from that 
of other countries. 

The science of psychology in Italy is a 
foreign importation, and Teutonic rather 
than Italian in its genius. Before it is 
truly acclimatized, it requires to be com- 
pleted by much genuine Italian observa- 
tion. The Italian student whose sole 
knowledge of psychology is derived from 
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text-books of foreign inspiration, and who 
has memorized rather than assimilated the 
foreign argument, is expected by the An- 
glo-Saxon critics, when he comes to psy- 
chologize in a novel purely Italian, to be 
judged by Anglo-Saxon standards, and 
yet to exhibit truly national qualities of 
observation and rendering. But in Italy 
the aptitude of the novelist and the char- 
acter and environment of his people are 
so different from the aptitudes, character, 
and environment of the people who first 
applied psychology to fiction that their 
methods cannot be successful here. The 
very basis of all psychological investiga- 
tion, the physiological constitution and 
temperament of the Italians, is different 
from that of their contemporaries. 

When, therefore, an Anglo-Saxon critic 
strives to understand the Italian psychic 
activity, he should disabuse his own mind 
of all the preconceived ideas which a dif- 
ferent physiological constitution, diver- 
gencies of race, and difference of training 
have raised between them. All the ele- 
ments which account for the peculiar char- 
acter of the Italian fiction also account for 
the difficulty of an accurate alien criticism 
of that fiction, since the Anglo-Saxon nec- 
essarily lacks qualities essential to the en- 
tire comprehension and appreciation both 
of the Italian character and of its reflec- 
tion in Italian fiction. 

Italians are gifted—or afflicted—with 
an impulsivity which leaves no time for 
conscious thought, no strength for inter- 
ference of will, which sometimes makes 
a hero and sometimes a coward or a crim- 
inal. It has also produced the two most 
objectionable traits of the Italian charac- 
ter: sensualism and violence. Italians are 
over-sexed and over-ready with their 
weapons. These two tendencies, in greater 
or less proportion, are among the leading 
motives of an Italian’s actions, and often 
a controlling element in his feelings. 

But over all, and through all, inter- 
woven with every trait of the Italian char- 
acter, is a tolerance and an indifference 
which betrays a lack of moral stamina, 
strongly in contrast with the stern relig- 
ious sense that characterizes the Teuton. 
From the hospitality granted by ancient 
Rome to the gods of every conquered na- 
tion, to the easily accepted downfall of the 
temporal power of Roman Catholicism, 
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how many examples of tolerance or of 
indifference! The pictures of the cus- 
toms in Italian novels indicate a tolerance 
for wrongdoing, a fatalist submission to 
the resistless passion, that resembles the 
obedience of the Greek to Destiny, or of 
the Oriental to Allah, rather than a Chris- 
tian interpretation of life’s great problem. 

Centuries of religious teaching have not 
convinced Italians that they are free to 
choose between good and evil, and in 
Italy no popular movement which betrays 
the soul of a whole people can be traced 
to a purely religious motive, as can the 
Reformation in Germany. No popular 
leader has owed his authority wholly to 
religion: Francis of Assisi appealed to a 
poetic pantheism, and Savonarola repre- 
sented an ethical ideal and a political prin- 
ciple. All this sceptical tolerance and this 
semi-pagan worship of Beauty in its many 
aspects comes to the modern Italian as a 
tendency, which manifests itself in the 
higher classes in scientific positivism, and 
in the lowest.in superstition. 

The diversity of the Italian moral stand- 
point from that of the Teuton or. the 
Russian is shown in his conception of the 
relations between man and man, or, rather, 
in the reciprocal relations and duties of 
man and woman, in the Italian treatment 
of love in novels that assume to represent 
current opinion. Love in the Italian novel 
is the effect of physical sensation even 
with the pure and chaste, though the pleas- 
ure of the eye may afterwards develop 
into a sentiment, and the dual emotions 
it rouses in the dual nature of humanity— 
the cravings of the flesh and the aspira- 
tions of the spirit—afford vast opportunity 
for investigating man under his double 
aspect of a physiological and a psycho- 
logical subject. In Italian fiction love is 
sometimes tragical in its consequences ; its 
origin and development are often investi- 
gated, but it is rarely either ridiculed or 
idealized. Neither coarseness nor mysti- 
cism are likely to influence greatly the 
evolution of Italian romance. It is signifi- 
cant that “Daniele Cortis,” almost the 
only modern romance that shows love con- 
quered in the struggle against duty, is 
filled with personages who ridicule this vir- 
tue, pronounce it quixotic. 

The difference between the Italian con- 
science and that of a man of the North 
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may also be measured by the conception of 
remorse in the Italian psychological novel, 
where it is a sort of nervous reaction 
rather than the reawakening of the 
soul. Compare Dostoievsky’s “Raskol- 
nikof,” a complete representation of re- 
pentance as conceived by a Russian mind, 
and “Il Marchese di Roccaverdina,” by 
Capuana, the most accurate rendering of 
the same feeling in an Italian. Raskol- 
nikof’s soul seeks punishment as a relief. 
Gradually his spirit rises beyond care for 
safety, repentance aspires from his soul, 
it overpowers physical instincts, nullifies 
exterior sensation, or transforms it into a 
mystical call. How memorable the scene 
with the lost woman, where these two 
flotsams of society, these two sinners, 
kneel side by side and pray! In their 
purified souls baser instincts have been de- 
stroyed. 

Though Tolstoi’s influence over these 
romance writers is unquestioned, they do 
not accept the Russian’s mystical accept- 
ance of grief as a heavenly decree. These 
Southrons are too hopeful, these descend- 
ants of the Romans are too enamored of 
the beautiful to accept a doctrine that con- 
siders sorrow as a regeneration. An Ital- 
ian will endure distress, and even make 
fun of his misery, but he does not pre- 
tend to submit willingly, he does not adore 
the hand that chastises him. Nor, with the 
exception of Fogazzaro, do Italian novel- 
ists try to persuade suffering humanity to 
patient endurance and saintly submission. 
They rather appeal to the latent paganism 
still surviving after centuries of Chris- 
tian teachings, and now reviving under the 
influence of scientific thought and self- 
assertion. 

One of the greatest charms of the Ital- 
ian novelist is that he neither preaches nor 
passes judgment on his characters. His 
arguments arise from the story itself. By 
reconstructing the moment, the time, the 
ruling passion, he suggests extenuating 
circumstances for a crime or inspires pity 
for the culprit, but he never revels in auto- 
investigation. He entirely accepts Fouil- 
lee’s maxim: “C’est une question prejudi- 
cielle de toute morale, que de savoir s'il y 
a une morale.” And from this arises the 
charge of immorality brought against such 
realistic novels as “Giacinta,” by Capuana, 
or “Giovanni Episcopo,” by D’Annunzio, 
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and repeated against almost all psycho- 
logical novels. 

In a certain sense this charge is justi- 
fied. Man exhibited as the victim of un- 
controllable causes, an organism moulded 
by biological, physiological and social 
laws: his inclinations and __ potentiali- 
ties shaped by his surroundings, his 
every act predetermined by heredity 
and environment, is, if not an immoral 
theory, at least bewildering and contrary 
to all formally accepted traditions of good 
and evil. In considering the Italian novel 
we must start anew with the pagan ideal 
of virtue—strength; and we must build a 
new standard of justice, grounded on the 
relations of man to man, or rather of the 
individual to the society he lives in. Rous- 
seau, in his “Contrat Social,” foreshadow- 
ed this ideal of morality, and, to the great 
scandal of many good people, he declared 
that “the only duty of each individual is 
to promote the advantage of the com- 
munity.” 

This first proposition in the minds of 
our modern social reformers implies the 
second, “that society must be responsible 
for the condition of individuals.” Hence 
the reflection in Italian fiction of the eco- 
nomic and social conditions of the people. 
Pauperism, ¢7/ganfaggio, continued emi- 
gration, anarchy, are too terribly real for 
one to ignore their existence and not 
search for their causes. Financial and 
social reforms are s») imperative that 
the novelists are impelled to dwell 
on facts that should be widely known. 
Verga’s descriptions of low life con- 
tain many pictures suggesting the neces- 
sity for reform; in De Amicis the 
preaching is undisguised, and, being mixed 
with sentimental episodes, appeals to the 
emotion rather than to the intellect; in 
Rovetta scenes of daily life assume im- 
portance when, by revealing some hidden 
social sore, they show the possibility of a 
social cataclism; Neera’s studies of wom- 
an’s wrongs borrow a sadder pathos from 
the inference that they are but samples of 
hundreds of cases demanding relief. 

Since no literature can outlive the loss 
of all ideality, when positivism had de- 
stroyed the religious ideal, the unspoken 
craving for ideals urged Italians to dis- 
cover some other object of worship, and 
D’Annunzio proclaimed the cult of Beauty. 
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Thus from the pious Manzonian ‘inter- 
pretation, across the misty romanticism of 
his disciples, through a period of exotic 
realism, to this poetic worship of sensuous 
Beauty, the Italian romance has accom- 
plished an evolution. Its progress has 
been a curved line, enclosing the circle, 
and returning to the Cinquecento ideal. 

The craving for sensuous beauty, the 
glory in pagan ideals, the artist careful 
only for the precepts of his art, is the true 
Italian type, whether expressed by chisel, 
brush, or pen. The modern novelist is heir 
of Leonardo da Vinci, of Boccaccio, and 
of all those writers of that illustrious age 
when men knew how to translate their 
ideal of Beauty into definite forms. The 
very intensity of their sensation, the re- 
sponse of their nerves to every appeal, 
vetoed the appeal of unsatisfied mysticism. 
The beauty of the material world is too 
eagerly grasped, it shines too brightly be- 
fore their eyes, for them to desire spiritual 
ideals. Indeed, they ignore their exist- 
ence. ‘The bright reign of justice, the tri- 
umph of beauty, must be here, in this, not 
in any other world created by trusting 
faith or hy winged fantasy. So does the 
Italian feel, so does the Italian novelist 
write. This is the keynote of modern 
Italian literature. 

This profession of ethical principles is 
the cause of D’Annunzio’s popularity, and 
is the explanation of his authority over 
contemporary novelists and poets. He has 
formulated the dimly perceived but con- 
stant tendency of his race. Many a half- 
conscious artist, wandering amid the obso- 
lete teachings of Romanticism or of 
pseudo-religious Manzonian imitation, 
was encouraged by D’Annunzio’s example 
to self-examination. 

The strength of the Italian literary 
method is also its weakness, and deter- 
mines the limitations of its psychology. 
The object of the Italian novel should be 
to present a philosophy of life. The por- 
traval of that life is not enough. ‘The facts 
of life are important ; the interpretation of 
life’s facts is more important; but tran- 
scending this is the idealization of life. In 
the portrayal of life the Italian novelists 
are unsurpassed, and in the interpretation 
of these facts they are not unsuccessful. 
But in the idealization of life they rarely 
succeed. 
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Many Italian novelists and critics would 
reply that “idealization” is outside the 
realm of literary psychology, which (they 
would assert) consists merely in the in- 
terpretation of life’s facts. But the ideal- 
ization of life is necessarily connected with 
any attempt to penetrate into the meaning 
of life. The law of the soul is, and always 
will remain, the supreme chapter in human 
psychology. No philosophy of life can 
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afford to disregard it. Here is the arena 
of supremest struggle and interest. 

It is ideas which rule in human phe- 
nomena, more than heredity, more than 
environment. To interpret human phe- 
nomena, one must lift life out of common- 
place and obscure surroundings, and meas- 
ure it by ideals. Failure to do this is the 
chief weakness of most Italian literary psy- 
chology. 


Intruder 


Manuscript 


Rickert 


HOU elvish lad with pointed ears and wind-blown bags, 
What dost thou piping here, 
Where brown discourse, worm-eaten parchment endless 


drags, 


And lags, through year and year? 


Some patient, drowsy monk who wrote this gnarled text, 


Set here as comment—thee, 
With sudden quirk of brain by learning over-vexed, 
Thou madcap sprite of glee. 


A moment quickened in his cramped and shrivelled hand 


Some long-forgotten joy, 


Some pulse and melody of vanished Summer Land, 


Thou little piping boy! 
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Joseph Spencer 


Kennard 


An Appreciation 


By John Starr Hewitt 


O arrive at an intimate comprehen- 

| sion of a people so diverse from us 
in language and civilization as are 

the Italians, to absorb the genius that in- 
forms their national literary expression, 
and to materialize this genius in terms of 
his native language, so that those who 
read may comprehend,—this ‘is the 
achievement of Joseph Spencer Kennard. 
Between the Italian writers and our 
own people a great gulf has long been 
fixed, for all but a favored few. The lan- 
guage is not extensively studied in Amer- 
ica; Italian thought and life is so widely 
divergent from ours that to most of us it 
is a sealed book; and there is, unfortu- 
nately but perhaps inevitably, a racial 


prejudice against the peoples of Southern 
Europe. So that our national acquaint- 
ance with Italian literature is largely con- 
fined to a bow to Dante, and a nod to 
Petrarch, Tasso, and Ariosto,—and even 
these are often mere names! And our 
knowledge of contemporary Italian writ- 
ings? Is it not limited to a widespread 
conviction, gained always at second hand, 
that Gabriele D’Annunzio writes the most 
immoral novels and poems ever published? 

The bridging of this gulf is the task 
that Dr. Kennard has set himself, and of 
recreating to the English-speaking races 
the genius of the Italian people as it ex- 
presses itself in their literature and in 
their life: the former by his critical writ- 
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ings on the History of Italian Literature ; 
the latter by his novels, delineating the 
daily life of the Italian people. 

The facts at hand concerning Dr. Ken- 
nard’s life, though few, are happily the 
significant facts. Few men of his standing 
have been less in the public eye than he. 
For it is the best part of his success that 
his personality has been so completely 
sunk in his work that to all but those 
who know him best he might well be a 
disembodied intelligence. And in this he 
has. reaped the highest reward of the true 
artist. 

Despite the facts that he was born 
(1859) in Bridgeton, New Jersey, that he 
passed his school days in Tarrytown, New 
York, that he has spent but comparatively 
little of his manhood in Philadelphia, and 
that he has definitively established his 
household in Tarrytown, Dr. Kennard is 
peculiarly a Philadelphian, both by ances- 
try and by preference. His father, Joseph 
Spencer Kennard, D. D., and his grand- 
father, Joseph H. Kennard, D. D., were 
both Baptist clergymen of eminence. The 
former founded the Grace Baptist Church, 
in Philadelphia; this is now the “Temple 
Church,” and Kennard Hall, of Temple 
College, is named for the founder. The 
latter was for a generation pastor of the 
Tenth Baptist Church, also in Philadel- 
phia, which was in his time the largest 
Baptist church, except Spurgeon’s, in the 
world. John Kennard, his ancestor in the 
remote degree, settled near the site of 
Philadelphia before William Penn set foot 
in America. This John Kennard was a 
Quaker from the north of Ireland, and 
those who like may possibly find in an 
outcropping of this Celtic influence the 
explanation of Dr. Kennard’s tempera- 
ment and sympathetic versatility. 

From school Joseph Spencer Kennard 
passed to Madison University (now Col- 
gate University), and later entered the 
law school of Columbia University; he 
was also post-graduate student at North- 
western University and Chicago Univer- 
sity, the University of Florence, Italy, and 
at the Sorbonne, Paris, and holds the high- 
est academic degrees, both American and 
European. 

For several years he practiced law, 
mainly railroad and corporation law, in 
the Pennsylvania, New York and Illinois 
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Courts, and in the United States Supreme 
Court, so that by 1890 he had built up one 
of the most valuable clientages in Chicago, 
where he was then established. This, 
however, he threw up when the health 
of Mrs. Kennard (nee Brandreth, of the 
3randreth family of Ossining, New 
York) demanded a more genial climate, 
and immediately removed his household 
to Europe, where he remained for several 
years, part of the time in France, but 
mainly in Florence, Italy, buying a villa 
at Fiesole. It is from this time that his 
literary and artistic career dates, as also 
his practice in international law. Perhaps 
his most notable achievement in the latter 
field was his successful conduct of the suit 
on behalf of the Bey of Tunis against the 
demands of a French promoting company. 
It was in Italy, and in the Italian language, 
that his first book was published. This 
was “Entro un Cerchio di Ferro” (‘Be- 
tween Walls of Iron’), a novel dealing 
with the marriage question, which not 
only received commendation from _ the 
Italian critics, but ran through the first 
edition in six weeks, and has seen edition 
after edition since. 

He had then been in Italy for so short 
a time that his atquisition of sufficient 
command of the language to use it as the 
medium for literary expression is as re- 
markable as it is significant. Probably 
Dr. Kennard’s linguistic ability is but one 
manifestation of his sympathetic tempera- 
ment. For his ready command of idiom- 
atic Italian is accompanied by an equal 
conversance with French and—more ex- 
traordinary still—with Latin. And this 
brings us to his connection with the Sor- 
bonne. For it was in Latin that he sus- 
tained his thesis, “De Deo Lapso” (“Con- 
cerning the Fallen God”), at the Sorbonne, 
when invited to receive the degree of 
Doctor of Literature from that ancient 
university, the conservator of all that is 
most inviolable in French academic tradi- 
tion. And it was before a brilliant audi- 
ence at the Sorbonne that he delivered in 
French two lectures, “La Femme dans le 
Roman Italien” (“Woman in _ Italian 
Romance”) and “Les Confessions d’un 
Octogenaire” (“Confessions of an Octo- 
genarian’’), being the first American since 
Benjamin Franklin to lecture in French 
before that body. 
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He returned to America for an ex- 
tended visit about 1900, and it was then 
that his first important work in English 
was published. This was “The Fallen 
God,” a series of essays on matters literary 
and artistic, the first of which treated of 
the legends of the Fallen God, legends 
which undoubtedly influenced the Hebrew 
conception of Satan and his adherents. He 
also during this period, besides publish- 
ing some short stories, edited his father’s 
posthumous work, “Psychic Power in 
Preaching,” to which he contributed a 
prefatory memoir. 

Returning to Italy in 1901, he devoted 
himself to literary study and production 
in both fiction and criticism. Several nov- 
els, all of which have been exceedingly 
successful, belong to this period; his 
latest, “La Paura del Ridicolo” (“The 
Fear of Ridicule’’), ran through three edi- 
tions in less than two months, and he is 
said to draw the largest royalties paid in 
Italy, with the one exception of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, whom Dr. Kennard himself 
places at the head of contemporary Italian 
novelists. The true success of his novels, 


however, is not fairly gauged by their 


popular vogue, but by the hundreds 
of pages of analysis and commendation 
concerning them contributed by the fore- 
most Italian critics to the leading Italian 
reviews. 

It is in his “Italian Romance Writers,” 
however, the first of a series of volumes 
intended to cover the whole history of 
Italian literature, that his most important 
work is to be found. Published in Italian 
some months ago, it was immediately and 
enthusiastically recognized by Italian crit- 
ics to be the best exposition of the subject 
extant, and placed Dr. Kennard literally 
in the first place among critics of Italian 
literature. He has prepared an edition of 
this work in English, which is announced 
for early publication in both the United 
States and England; French and German 
translations are also in preparation, and a 
Russian translation has been proposed. 

His artistic activity has not confined it- 
self to the literary channel, however. 
Studying in the art schools of Florence, 
he was admitted to the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts. The result is seen in the var- 
ious works he has exhibited with honor at 
home and abroad. A _ prominent artist 
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member of the Philadelphia Art Club, he 
long served on the jury of that organiza- 
tion, in I900 was a commissioner on art 
affairs from the United States to the Paris 
Exposition, and is a member of numerous 
European art associations. 

In fine, Dr. Kennard is essentially a 
well-rounded man. He has a many-sided 
temperament, one might almost say many 
temperaments. His peculiarly sympa- 
thetic intuition, almost feminine in its 
quality, is balanced by a rationality and 
decisiveness fully masculine. Hence the 
paradox that so complete an artist can 
be so efficient a lawyer, and that a man 
before whom middle age has scarcely 
opened its doors has already attained to 
prominence in three distinct careers. The 
very range of his more important work— 
Italian fiction and criticism, investigations 
into mythology and folklore, critical essays 
and lectures on literary and art topics, as 
well as his achievements in the graphic 
arts—are an evidence of a remarkable ver- 
satility, quite aside from their distin- 
guished excellence. 

The keynote of his work, whether in 
literature or the graphic arts, is sincerity. 
His manner of painting is straightforward, 
with a broad and sure touch. But he is 
quite as capable of elaborating with lov- 
ing fidelity the nuances of chiaroscuro in 
a crayon study from the nude. In either 
case he suits his technique to his subject— 
the essence of sincerity and of art. In 
fiction he says what he has to say, whether 
pleasant or unpleasant, without prudery, 
but not without reticence. And his crit- 
icism is candor itself, informed with sane 
equipoise and unmarred with mannerism 
or affectation. 

And in this he is but practicing as he 
preached, in concluding his essay on “Sin- 
cerity in Art”: 

Beauty is multiform; each artist should se- 
lect the expression which best befits his tem- 
perament and his artistic powers, since that 
art alone can be sincere which is the reflection 
of the artist’s inmost self, his soul. ; 
Those who are born with visions should paint 
visions, but luminously; those who are born 
robust should paint robustly, but temperately; 
“let those who would soar keep their wings, 
the others their feet;"°each mindful that no one 
can see except he be his own lamp; and, though 


the goal may not always be reached, it may at 
least always be striven for. 





Painted by Joseph Spencer Kennard 
THE GIPSY QUEEN 


This picture is representative of Dr. Kennard’s work in painting. It took a first prize in Italy and now hangs in 
the Philadelphia Art Club. Asan artist, Dr. Kennard has been especially successful with crayon studies of the 
masculine figure. 
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By Norma 


looks forward to the book or books 

that will appear in the Christmas 
stocking, so to speak, scarcely realizes the 
thought and labor that have gone into the 
providing of these volumes generally 
known under the rather broad classifica- 
tion of “gift-books.” As a matter of fact, 
when the Christmas holidays approach, one 
expects to see on the tables of the book 


P 'icoks for the average reader who 
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the energy that man expends to please 
man, and the careless assumption with 
which that expenditure of effort is ac- 
cepted. 

The author with a talent for composing 
the appropriate Christmas story, or per- 
haps, more accurately speaking, the story 
or essay or poem that will best lend itself 
to elaboration artistically, is the first im- 
portant factor in the effort to give the 


TWO OF HOWARD PYLE’S LATEST AND BEST ILLUSTRATIONS 


For “‘The Line of Love,” a collection of romances of the Middle Ages 


stores all manner of dainty editions of the 
classics, new novels equipped in fanciful 
bindings, and volumes especially illus- 
trated with a view to pleasing the eye and 
to satisfying that ever urgent craving for 
the beautiful. 

One may, however, ask who makes all 
these books possible? They are so much 
taken for granted that a certain compunc- 
tion leads now and then to the thought of 


right Christmas books. The publisher, 
too, that is to say, the publisher who has 
an zsthetic sense, or what is perhaps as 
good in effect, a realization and apprecia- 
tion of the zsthetic sense in other people, 
holds the most practical phase of the des- 
tiny of gift-books in his power. But the 
publisher would be helpless if the author 
did not supply the requisite ‘‘copy;” so, 
too, would he be helpless did he not com- 
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AN EXAMPLE OF ROSE CECIL O'NEILL'S ART 
From ** The Boss of Little Arcady ”’ 


mand the services of talented and indus- 
trious artists. In fine, it is the artist who 
makes possible the best kind of Christmas 
book, for in his hands is placed the effort 
of the author, either to greatly assist it in 
its career, or to mar its chances of accept- 
ability by too much or too little of the 
necessary embellishment. 

Now a Christmas book is, in many 
senses, a thing apart. To fulfil its mis- 
sion it does not need to be “literature.” 
But it must fit into the holiday spirit in 
some way, whether that way be its festive 
dress or its innate ability to contribute to 
the festal celebration of the season. Both 
ways are good, as, for instance, when clas- 
sic poetry comes attired in holiday cos- 
tume, not the tawdry and conspicuous at- 
tire incongruously related to the content, 
but the pleasing, artistic garb that pre- 
serves the impulse to handle with rever- 
ence and to regard with affectionate eye. 
On the other hand, the clever story that 
bespeaks a cozy nook and an hour’s re- 
freshing contemplation of some bright 
comedy or a grateful look at the always 
interesting and so appealing phases of life 
—such a holiday visitor is welcome every 


time, and is, in many cases, greeted with 


> 


more favor than the works “tried by fire.’ 
These last make prideful additions to the 
gift-room, but if truth were told it is prob- 
able that they are mostly saved for future 
consideration, when there is less exhilara- 
tion in the air and more need for the 
serious comforts that classical literature 
brings to its readers. 

Well, then, as regards the making of 
these volumes that all love to give and to 
receive. A year, often longer than that, 
before the time of actual publication, the 
author sets to work to marshal together 
his materials. Often it is the work of 
chance ; a story is written with no particu- 
lar purpose, then suddenly it is realized 
that here is precisely the thing for a gift- 
book of an especially pleasing variety. The 
publisher, convinced of this, immediately 
selects his artist and off the manuscript 
goes, so that during the six or eight months 
before the holiday season the illustrator is 
working on the cover design, the design 
for the title page, maybe for marginal 
decorations, and the illustrations them- 
selves. The hack worker, of course, never 
comes in for the commission to do pic- 
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tures or designs for the finer order of gift- 
book. Only the artists who have proved 
themselves in the art of illustration have 
the opportunity of now exercising their 
greatest talents. This is the reason why 
Mr. Howard Pyle is to be found illustrat- 
ing so many books particularly adapted to 
the holiday seasons, and at this present 
time his pictures have been used to add 
to the attractions of two of the best made 
gift-books that the year promises to bring 
forth, a dainty little tale by Justus Miles 
Forman, “The Island of Enchantment” 
and “The Line of Love,” by James Branch 





A PICTURE BY GRACE GEBBIE WIEDERSEIM 
From “The American Girl Calendar” 


Mrs. Wiederseim's drawings of girls are as characteristic as 
her drawings of children. 


Cabell. In the case of the first of these 
books the work of the artist is out of all 
proportion to the work of the author, if 
the latter be judged by the usual stand- 
ards. Yet so beautiful is the book in its 
entirety that it will doubtless be one of the 
Christmas volumes most in demand. 

Miss Jessie Wilcox Smith never wants 
for the commissions that make the artist 
independent and permit him, or her, scope 
for the very best kind of work. This year 
she will have ready some delightful 
sketches of child-life in her well-known 
and most happily appreciated manner. 
Miss Charlotte Harding has been working 
since the spring on color pictures for 
Helen Hay Whitney’s new volume of 
children’s poems, and Mrs. Alice Barber 
Stephens has again made some of the 
illustrations for the new edition of Louisa 
Alcott’s works, in this case for “Under 
the Lilacs.” 
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But there are other artists not so well 
known and hitherto almost unknown in 
this particular branch of the work, who 
promise to be, as Christmas artists, verita- 
bly generous Santa Clauses. There is 
Rose Cecil O’ Neill for one, otherwise Mrs, 
Harry Leon Wilson. Miss O’Neill’s 
drawings for “Puck” have been declared 
inimitable ; she has been a frequent con- 
tributor to “Life;” and her iliustrations 
for her husband’s novels, as well as for 
her own novel, “The Loves of Edwy,” 
have in them qualities of humor and an 
individuality that make them irresistible. 
Miss O’Neill began drawing when still 
very young, and almost immediately she 
was commanding substantial remuneration 
for her unique and clever work. She was 
scarcely more than eighteen when she had 
made a moderate fortune, and she con- 
tinues to be popular. A very perceptible 
harmony seems to exist between her and 


AN ILLUSTRATION BY FANNY Y. CORY 
From ** The Pleasant Tragedies of Childhood 


her husband; the suggestion of caricature 
always so apparent in her drawings finds 
its counterpart in Mr. Wilson’s stories. 
Last Christmas Mrs. Wilson had her own 
book ready; this year she has illustrated 
Mr. Wilson’s “Boss of Little Arcady,” 
issued a few weeks ago, but serving its 
turn admirably as a Christmas story. 
Only recently Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
sailed with Mr. Booth Tarkington and his 
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wife to Italy, where they are to have the 
villa of Elihu Vedder, at Capri. Just what 
inspiration this will afford can scarcely be 
surmised, but it is likely to lead to some 
departure in both a literary and artistic 
way. 
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dered at the cleverness of the artist, who- 
ever he or she may be. Most of us have 
known for some time that Grace Gebbie 
Wiederseim is the creator of these gro- 
tesque little creatures, with whom one can- 
not fail tobe amused. Latterly Mrs. Wie- 


A TYPICAL PICTURE FROM “ THE QUEEN'S PAGE” 
Drawn by Fanny Y. Cory 


Those of us who have laughed at the 
little, round-eyed, knock-kneed children so 
familiar in the car advertisements of a 
certain brand of soup, have probably won- 


derseim has found the magazines desirous 
of using her talent, first devoted to this 
purely commercial project, and by virtue 
of a calendar that she has just completed 
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she may be added to the list of Christmas 
artists. 

Still another artist of no little distinc- 
tion and of a very decidedly distinctive- 
ness is Fanny Y. Cory, now Mrs. Cooney, 
whose illustrations have lately developed a 
frank Newell touch and have provided 
some clever concoctions of humor with a 
flavor much to the taste of wit. Miss 
Cory’s pictures for Josephine Daskam 
Bacon’s “Memoirs of a Baby,” won ap- 
proval far and wide ; though very different 


FROM ‘THE LITTLE PRINCESS” 


Illustrated by Ethel Franklin Betts 


in their main characteristics, the pictures 
that she has now made for “The Pleasant 
Tragedies of Childhood” and “The 
Queen’s Page” will afford entertainment 
to readers both old and young, so quaintly 
grotesque are they, and so in keeping with 
the spirit of fun that pervades the volumes 
they were made for. It is said that Mrs. 
Cooney makes as much as $1000 a month 
by her work. 

Anna Whelan Betts and Ethel Franklin 
Betts, who are sisters, figure prominently 
among the Christmas artists for this year. 
Ethel Franklin Betts has made the illustra- 
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tions for the new novel by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, “The Heart of Lady 
Anne” another story of Kitty Bellaire 
days, while she has also drawn the pic- 
tures for “The Little Princess,” Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s complete story of Sara Crewe. Anna 
Whelan Betts, on the other hand, con- 
tributes to the gift books of the season 
the illustrations for “Caroline of Court- 
landt Street,” a quaint tale of Old New 
York, from which she has developed the 
best possibilities for clever and beautiful 
pictures. 

There will be a host of gift books this 
Christmas, so many that no one, it would 
seem, should be without two, three or a 
half dozen to help make the holidays pleas- 


FROM “CAROLINE OF COURTLANDT STREET’ 


Illustrated by Anna Whelan Betts 


ant. What with all the new editions, de- 
signed with every view to attractiveness 
and the promises of countless new things 
planned to be artistic, the book Christmas 
should be one of unusual plenteousness. 
And the Christmas artists have done their 
best to make it so. 
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College Girls and Modern 
Tendencies 


~~ VIERY year more and more girls go 

kK to college. Why do they go? One 

reason, self-evident, is the fact that 
to teach in a higher school is far pleasanter 
than to teach small children in the lower 
schools ; it is more lucrative also, and for 
what should one aim in these days of the 
twentieth century save for the highest ac- 
quirements of gold and of the luxuries 
that gold will buy? There is also the rea- 
son for a college education that it offers 
certain social advantages ; how many girls 
attend college merely for the amusements 
that the life there affords? Strange to 
say, these dignified institutions of ours, 
even aid and abet this unworthy mode of 
procedure ; a student fails to pass an ex- 
amination on each successive trial until 
the limit is reached, and what happens? 
College laws have very conveniently pro- 
vided that upon the payment of $5, let 
us say, another attempt may be made, and 
so on as long as the student is able to 
meet the monetary obligation. 

Is one justified in asking what are the 
uses of colleges? Let us confine ourselves 
to women in asking the question: How 
many girls are really benefited and how 
many simply waste their time and afford 
ground for deprecation of what should 
be one of the greatest of modern institu- 
tions. This is not the first time we have 
touched upon the matter in the columns 
of Book News; nor again is this the 
only magazine that has concerned itself 
with the intricacies of a rather difficult 
problem. Let us bespeak patience for 
some evidence set forth in the pages of 
the New York “Critic,” in an article, “The 
American College Girl’s Ignorance of Lit- 
erature,” by Jeannette Marks, a Professor 
at Mount Holyoke College. In an effort 
to discover how much the members of a 


certain class of girls in English Literature 
knew of the subject, the questions being 
prepared with due regard for the require- 
ments of the entrance examinations, Miss 
Marks obtained some interesting, if de- 
plorable, results. She says: 


Wishing to see what the power of name as- 
sociation would do, I asked who Launcelot 
Gobbo was. One of the requirements was “The 
Merchant of Venice.” Eighty-seven did not 
know, that is nearly half the class. He was as- 
signed to “Macbeth,” “Hamlet,” many times to 
Arthur Story, to “Ivanhoe,” Dickens’s “Cricket 
on the Hearth,” “Merchant of Venice” writ- 
ten by Dickens, “Taming of the Shrew,” “As 
You Like it,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
etc. One student said he was the famous knight 
with whom Elaine fell in love, another, 
“Launcelot Gabel knight who searched for the 
Holy Grail, author Tennyson,” and still an- 
other, “Father of the girl who Hamlet loved.” 

General reading was tested. * * * * One 
hundred and fifty-four did not know who wrote 
“Don Quixote;” one student, hard-pressed. 
made Marion Crawford the author. Sixty had 
never heard of “Thanatopsis,” and this striking 
name was spelled in every fashion, from “An- 
natopsis” to “Thanatophia.” Forty-five could 
not tell who wrote the “Divine Comedy.” Forty 
did not know who Henry Esmond was, one 
confusing him with “G. Cleveland;” by infer- 
ence I suppose she meant Ford’s ‘Peter Stir- 
ling.” Fifty-nine had not heard of Maggie 
Tolliver; one hundred and eleven were unable 
to place Dickens in his century. One hundred 
and thirteen had never heard of Burne-Jones, 
and one hundred and twenty-nine were unfa- 
miliar with William Morris. Of spelling I will 
not speak. It was essentially modern. 


And this, with all the books that are 
published, all the libraries that are open, 
all the preliminary training! Of what 
earthly use is a degree which has behind 
it a history of hair-breadth escapes, of 
coachings and crammings sufficient to 
serve in obtaining the mere mark? 

It all grows worse day by day. If par- 
ticular cases were to be cited, the in- 
creased demand for tutors apparent each 
year in the High Schools might readily be 
proved. The trouble begins back in the 
lower grades, where children “para- 
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phrase” and “‘parse” immortal poems and 
have their earliest literary instincts 
crushed out of being; it continues on 
through the High School career where the 
pleasures that attach to “clubs,” “spreads,” 
“theatre-parties,’ never, mind you, taken 
to see the best but usually the “lightest” 
form of drama (in most cases it is not 
drama at all); then it all terminates in 
the rush that precedes entrance examina- 
tions and these barely passed, in the social 
life and “fun” of college dances, fetes and 
dozens of other pursuits and occupations 
that detract from studies. 

Perhaps the only remedy lies in the 
home, and this is the most difficult of all 
the problems to cope with. The Ameri- 
can home of to-day is far from being a 
school of literature; there too—setting 
aside the exceptions which are in all the 
sadness of a sad truth, so overwhelmingly 
in the minority,—there, too, the “climbing 
and the striving” give the occupation of 
the day; there, too, externals furnish the 
ideal; the things that are lasting mean 
nothing. Not long ago a woman, looking 
upon the magnificent house which a cer- 
tain political leader had built himself, 
made the remark, “One might think he 
expected to live there a hundred years.” 
Does not that give the key-note of to-day? 
—we build all for to-morrow ; to-morrow, 
who can tell what opportunity or capacity 
for enjoyment will be vouchsafed us? 
How many houses and at what a cost are 
being builded on sand? 


Is the English Language 
Inadequate? 


AVE we adequate words with which 
to express the inner conception or 
are we, as Mr. Charles Leonard 

Moore, writing in the “Dial,” would try 
to persuade us, limited to a deplorable 
degree in our vehicle of expression? Mr. 
Moore is speaking of style, “the product,” 
as he calls it, “of the whole man;” that 
which shows a writer’s “soul,” which 
“echoes all his exultations, agonies, divina- 
tions, darings.” Is it so that when we 
come to describe, to praise, to appeal, we 
are met with the difficulties of a language 
poor in beautiful words, abounding rather 
in words low or indifferent, good enough 
for bread and butter uses, or the purposes 


of trade, but decidedly lacking in distine- 
tion?” Thus says Mr. Charles Leonard 
Moore: “‘Aristocratic vocables are as rare 
as dukes and princes.” Does Mr. Moore 
admire the term ‘“‘vocables?” Here are 
some of his illustrations of the paucity of 
beautiful English words: 

The most commonly used names of things, 


nouns—of our language are rather bad than 
good. “Ocean” is grandly mouth-filling and 
pictorial, but “sea” is ignoble, “air” at least 
questionable, “sky” weak and thin. The chip- 
ped dissyllable “heaven” is decidedly poor 
“Firmament,” however, is magnificent, and 
“Paradise” fine. “Earth,” “sun,” “stars” are 
three low plebeian symbols for the total splen- 
dors of the visible world. Turn to the words 
describing man’s own person. His imperial 
majesty has certainly been modest. “Man” is 
a pretty poor sound to attach to the prince of 
creation. “Face,” what a word is that to em- 
blem forth the great soul’s apparent seat. 
“Eyes,” “nose,” “mouth,” “arms,” legs,”—could 
there be a worse commodity of vile names? 
Then take the inward attributes of our human 
state: “Brain” is bad; “soul” is only so-so; 
“heart” indifferent. Truly, as far as words go, 
man has a poor chance of figuring in any prose 
writer's golden style. Send him abroad like 
Adam, to view and name his possessions. It 
is to be hoped that Adam had better taste than 
to call his cave a “house.” “Mansion” or "pal- 
ace” might do. “Garden,” “valley,” “forest,” 
are good; but “farm,” “plain,” “tree,” “sheep,” 
“road,” etc., are very middling at least. 


It is plain to be seen that Mr. Moore is 
Johnsonian in his tastes, and it is really 
a great pity that he finds his vocabulary so 
restricted. Why not introduce a few more 
satisfying words into the language? And 
yet Shakespeare did not seem to be re- 
tarded by lack of proper words to express 
his thought, and if there were but space 
how many examples of lines, wondrous in 
their beauty, might not be given to show 
the capacity in which many of these same 
abused words fieure to excellent purpose. 

The point is the ability to use words in 
combinations that will make for beauty 
and a perfect conveyance of the idea. And 
a sentence does not have to be composed 
of words “mouth-filling and pictorial” to 
accomplish this end. What is more satis- 
fying than Browning’s 

God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world! 

Yet in that sentence, one of Mr. Moore’s 
obnoxious words figures conspicuously 
and is, moreover, the only word of more 
than one syllable that is used. 
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Timely 


Browning wrote many things in which 
he employed greater sounding words than 
those which appear in these two short 
lines, but he never wrote anything that 
gave the idea more beautifully or more 
succinctly. No, it is the gift of using 
words that is lacking ; not the words them- 
selves. 

Simplicity 

N English writer bids us turn to 
A Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” and 

learn the lesson of simplicity. Sim- 
plicity—is there any greater virtue to be 
striven after, whether in prose or in verse? 
Yet simplicity is perhaps the hardest of 
ali qualities to attain. For simplicity 
comes from a straightforward look upon 
life, a real honesty of soul, an open pur- 
pose; in short, to write simply, to write 
with sincerity and with truth, means to 
live simply, to live with the same sincerity 
and with the same kind of truth. All 
genius is wonderful in this simple unaf- 
fectedness. The great poet does not write 
with a view to the impression he will pres- 
ently be making ; to the applause he hopes 
to win; he writes as the heart dictates, 
with emotion pure and effort impersonal ; 
he works along an irresistible current nor 
deviates to pamper to the petty spirit of 
lesser men. 

Simplicity is to see the significance of 
small things. All great minds are, in fact, 
the simplest minds, probably because the 
really great man, the man who lives with 
great thoughts, cannot appreciate the 
mean, contemptible, restricted views and 
actions of his smaller brethren. The great 
man rises to a plane of selection ; he knows 
the futility of the artificial, he has passed 
the day of pride in his own achievements ; 
he realizes the incapacities of men and 
does not vaunt an intelligence which he 
knows is, after all, but inferior. 

A great poet goes to the heart of the 
matter. He casts off the outer covering, 
he abandons the superficial, the external. 
He judges a man by what he is, not by 
what he appears to be. We cannot be re- 
minded of this fact too often, for appear- 
ance is the stumbling block in the path of 
most people. 

It is a commonly conceded truth that ob- 
scurity is the mantle thrown over a lack of 
thought and creative power to conceal 
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these deficiencies. Often art is considered to 
the detriment of substance. . In Swinburne 
we often see, for example, this blinding 
bedazzlement of words, behind which one 
fails more than a few times to discover 
any great or significant meaning. In all 
our poets the weak places are to be found 
at the points where elaborateness, and the 
finer cares for diction reveal an expendi- 
ture of effort; the piece of work that lives 
in the hearts of future generations is the 
piece of work that was not work in the 
making, because it was a spontaneous ex- 
pression, and one that came into being not 
because its author willed it, but because 
its author’s will was powerless against its 
entrance unto life. Had Shakespeare 
paused to study form, many would have 
been the fine lines, the vital thoughts, lost 
in his dramas; one of the main evidences 
against the Baconian theory of the author- 
ship of the Shakespearean plays is the im- 
probability of Bacon’s having made the 
errors in grammar, etc., that Shakespeare 
made. 

Simplicity, then, requires the celebra- 
tion of the fundamental. The great poem 
is the poem that sings the beauties of the 
wayside flower, the tiny spring hidden 
away in the heart of the mountains. This 
is the simplicity of Chaucer, of Shakes- 
peare, of Wordsworth, of Tennyson at his 
best. 


What May Be 


HE Rev. W. J. Dawson, in a new 
study of “The Makers of English 
Fiction,” gives voice to an admir- 
able thought on the future possibilities of 
the American novel and the reasons for 
the lack thus far of really great American 


literature. Dr. Dawson dwells upon the 
youth of America and upon the need of 
leisure for the work of making literature 
in any age. His words are x 

The history of American fiction is brief, as is 
natural in the case of a people whose own his- 
tory is brief. In the early days of a great 
people, there is little room for the development 
of those arts which minister to the aesthetic 
and the imaginative faculty. The tasks of prac- 
tical and constructive civilization must needs 
be the first employment of a pioneer nation. 
The conquest of the wilderness, the building 
and ordering of cities, the gradual driving of 
the wedge of light into the darkness of the 
aboriginal waste, the development of the land 
and its resources, the pushing on of the rail- 
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road, the provision for the elementary needs 
of life, all the vast epic of labor, all the absorb- 
ing romance of commerce—these are the first 
chapters in the history of any new civilization. 
Not until wealth is accumulated and leisure is 
achieved, can literature flourish. And the last 
form of literature to arise is fiction. A kind of 
life which in itself is fiercely romantic feels no 
need of the romance of the pen. It is only 
when a nation begins to recall and recollect 
its past that there is room for the author whose 
work is in essence a criticism of life. 

We do not mean to imply that there is 
a real discovery in this expression. But a 
happy optimism urges us to grasp at any 
rope which seems to promise aid in climb- 
ing to the loftier planes of literary effort 
and achievement. And besides, each one 
of us knows from personal experience how 
full is the life of the present day here in 
America. With scientific speculation and 
investigation on the one hand, and me- 
chanical science engaged heart and soul in 
the effort to effect the realization of theo- 
ries on the other; with the manufacture of 
every order of recently impossiblé ma- 
chinery, with a concentrated zeal in effect- 
ing the diminishment of labor—truly, 
American life of to-day is romance in it- 
self and the transcriptions that we get of 
it are so hurried together that it is little 
wonder if they fail in impressiveness and 
in the more serious details of workman- 
ship. 

Our task to-day is to work practically 
rather than imaginatively. It is not as- 
tonishing that some cry for a quiet corner 
and the peace of uninterrupted thought. 
In every age many are born who belong 
by instinct and natural tastes to some other 
age. In many, the characteristics of a 
day bygone, are born anew; others antici- 
pate conditions that are yet to be. But it 
is the vast majority who give to an age 
its tendencies and its attributes, and to-day 
we find the majority more interested in 
material well-being than in the visions of 
imagination glorified. 

True, an imagination of unusual scope 
and resource is required for invention, but 
the very fact that dreams take the form 
of improvement in mechanical device 
shows the trend of modern thought in its 
craving for the tangible, the utilitarian. 
Ambition for the things that “show” will 
be the characteristic of our age in retro- 
spect, no matter what upheaval may yet 
occur in its conclusion. For marvelous 
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achievement shall we be applauded; fu 
remarkable energy and untiring industry, 
The joy of living, the zest in doing—we 
may console ourselves with the thought 
that we shall at least leave a heritage to 
the ages yet unborn which will mitigate 
the necessity for further effort in the same 
direction and will make possible, perhaps, 
that very leisure which we crave, it may 
be, but which circumstances have pre- 
vented our having, and then some great 
literary light may arise, the direct product 
of our unfailing toil. 

Some of us may yet live to see a new 
order of things; may yet live to see the 
romance of industry immortalized in song 
and story. Some of us may yet enjoy the 
“silence whence great things proceed.” 
After all, genius does not wait upon cir- 
cumstance ; usually it exists and works de- 
spite circumstance. There is no promise of 
the miracle of a genius who will be in- 
spired to sing with universal appeal, the 
glories of an iron age such as this is, yet 
the song may one day be sung. 


Literary Privacy 
A UTHORS nowadays are not permit- 


ted the luxury of self-consciousness. 

In making this statement, we of 
course exclude that class of modern 
writer who regards everything written or 
spoken about him merely as a fortunate 
means, and one not very costly, of general 
advertisement. By this class of author, 
the qualities of reticence and privacy have 
long ceased to be considered luxuries. 
These have become hardened in their 
chosen role of money-maker and greet 
with self-congratulation anything and 
everything that tends to aid them in the 
cut-and-dried career. 

But we wish to speak more particularly 
of the man and woman who, by virtue of 
a book written or a picture painted, or 
some other artistic expression, have 
aroused an interest in himself and herself 
among people generally. These writers 
have a reputation, legitimately earned ; the 
public is genuinely interested in their work 
and as a natural conclusion is interested 
in them. Readers wish to see the face 
of the author of that new book which they 
so enjoyed last week, let us say, they 
would like to see the house in which he 
lives, even the room in which he writes. 
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The question is how far an author ought, 
in the ordinary course of events, satisfy 
the curiosity of devoted followers. No 
doubt such a satisfaction involves time 
and trouble; there are letters to answer, 
requests to comply with—the artistic tem- 
perament impatiently rebels against this 
demand upon precious moments, this forc- 
ing of inclination; instinct dictates the 
laws of privacy, and a poor, pestered 
writer exclaims, “Why should our business 
be the business of these people? What 
do they offer to me in return for my 
trouble ?” 

Yet the fact of the matter is this—the 
public really means no harm in these im- 
portunities. It is, after all, a good-natured 
curiosity and is, in most cases, largely 
mixed with admiration and that wonder 
which the layman experiences when he 
comes into contact with one initiated into 
the secrets of authorship. Very rarely is 
this curiosity malicious; nor does it de- 
mand, as a rule, anything which in the end 
accrues to the discomfiture of an author 
or those who belong to him. And in the 
light of known facts, it serves a better 
purpose to indulge the whim than to at- 
tempt to deny it. For in such case the 
chances are that some unscrupulous per- 
son will arrive upon the scene to supply 
through exercise of the imagination that 
which could not be obtained after an hon- 
est fashion, and the results are far more 
humiliating than they would have been 
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had the information desired been grac- 
iously proffered. It is much for an au- 
thor to ask for freedom from the approach 
of any save those who will prove an in- 
spiration to him or help him in some spe- 
cial way. ; 
The late Laurence Hutton had a story 
illustrative of the selfishness of Swinburne 
in this respect. It seems that the English 
poet knows and very greatly admires 
Joaquin Miller, and the latter has visited 
him while in England. One time, how- 
ever, Miller, being under obligation to a 
certain person who was rather fond of 
lion-hunting, was urged by the man to 
bring about a meeting between Swinburne 
and himself. Miller embarked on the proj- 
ect with a justifiable feeling of timidity, 
but finally yielded to persuasion and took 
the friend to Swinburne’s house. ,He sent 
his card up to the poet, “Joaquin Miller 
and friend” and awaited Mr. Swinburne’s 
pleasure. It was some little time before 
the maid reappeared, and when she did 
she was in an evident state of confusion. 
After some difficulty Miller succeeded in 
getting the message—which was to the 
effect that Mr. Swinburne “would be glad 
to see Mr. Miller, but as for his friend,— 
he might go to the devil.” All of which 
was very pleasant of Mr. Swinburne. A 
gracious author would have suffered the 
meeting if only for the sake of courtesy 
and the demands for kindly fellow feeling. 


The Sonnet 


By William Aspenwall 


Bradley 


On Parnasse slope, and grave Mnemosyne, 


| | PON a day Apollo met the Nine 


Their noble mother, with the Graces three ; 
Then all sweet sport with earnest would combine 
And of the fourteen each in turn a line 

Of verse did speak; Apollo gave the key, 
Each Muse and Grace built high the harmony 
That Memory brought to a low, sweet decline. 


So was the sonnet framed, and since that day 

True poets mindful of its heavenly birth 

Take careful heed when they would fain compose 
ys . 
l'o make Apollo lead their mortal lay 

And let Mnemosyne compress its worth 

Into one weighty line to mark the close. 








THE GATE OF THE HILLS 


The house of Mary E. Waller, at Bethel, Vermont} 


It will be remembered that Miss Waller is the author of the very popular story, ** The Wood-Carver of ‘Lympus,”’ and 


also of the dainty little tale, “* Sanna"’ 


In the World of Letters 


and Their Works 


Gossip of Authors 


It is almost a year ago since “The Di- 
vine Fire,” by May Sinclair, was published. 
Yet the book continues to sell 

ee extensively, to be talked about, 
Strong Novel 2nd, in fine, continues to create 
something of a_ sensation 

wherever it appears. In England, too, 
the home of the author, conditions are the 
same, and it really seems as if at last a 
novel with a certain power of genius were 
among us. To say that the story is fault- 
less would be to bestow a praise neither 
truthful nor desirable; but no one who 
picks up the story will lay it down again 
without being conscious of its remarkably 
strong hold, and even the man and the 
woman who are not looking for literary 


quality will be impressed with the fact 
that this is a literary novel. 

Devoted to a study of the development 
of genius, it comprehends the quality in 
itself, and the “divine fire” that vented its 
force in Greek tragedies and verses in 
the case of the unpromising Rickman, here 
manifests itself in the impetuous move- 
ment of a tale which develops in a manner 
entirely convincing, an inspiration, from 
the same sources if totally different in 
kind, as that whch has given it life. Rick- 
man looms large in reality; the literary 
life of London or a generous enough 
slice of it to afford an excellent idea of its 
most interesting features, is brought di- 
rectly to one; atmosphere, character, ec- 
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centricities—all help in an understanding 
of this important phase of English life, and 
more particularly of Rickman’s life. Were 
a story like this to be written in America, 
with American scenes and characters, one 
would pounce upon it as being the par- 
ticular American novel so long and vainly 
looked for. 


MAY SINCLAIR 


“ The Divine Fire’’ has gone into the 
eighth edition and still continues to sell 
steadily, 


In Book News for October we spoke 
of Emerson Hough’s new book, “Heart’s 
Desire,” as a volume of short 
stories. It is not this, but a 
novel, though parts of it ap- 
peared as separate stories in 
the Philadelphia “Saturday Evening 
Post,” which fact probably accounts for 
the error in impression. 

2. +-"% 

We must be looking forward to a set 
of little books which Mr. N. Hudson 
oa Moore has been preparing for 
Rests flower lovers. “Flower Fables 
for and Fancies,” which Mr. 
Christmas = Moore wrote last year, was 
such a real treat to those who care for 
flowers and flower symbols, that one may 
be sure of the delightful qualities of any- 
thing else that this author will have to 
say on the subject. And the publishers 
may be entrusted to make the books all 
that can be desired mechanically, espe- 
cially if they continue in the line of make- 
up which characterized the earlier volume 
on flowers and the “Lace Book.” 


Emerson 
Hough’s New 
Novel 
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The new series will comprise volumes 
on Lilies, Roses, Violets, Lilacs and Chrys- 
anthemums. All the beautiful legends of 
all the nations, which group. themselves 
about these flowers, will be contained in 
the books, as well as the allusions to them 
which may be found in Chaucer, Shake- 
speare and other poets. 
a be 


“The Ancient Landmark,” one of the 
new novels, is the first of a series of nov- 
els on rural Kentucky life, con- 
templated by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cherry Waltz. When Mrs. 


Elizabeth 
Cherry 
Waltz 


Waltz died, not quite a year 
ago, she left manuscripts of several of 
the stories, mostly fragments, “The An- 
cient Landmark” having been the only 
one that she had been able to complete. 


ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ 


Had Mrs, Waltz lived she would prob- 
ably have written a series ot life-like 
interpretations of Kentucky rural char- 
acter, 


Mrs. Waltz was well known among 
newspaper workers in Cincinnati, Spring- 
field and Louisville. Her “Pa Gladden” 
stories will be remembered by the many 
readers who so thoroughly enjoyed their 
homely humor and tender humanity. The 
author lived for a number of years in 
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ERNEST INGERSOLL HERBERT W. PAUL 
Mr. Ingersoll's inspiration is in the great Though fitty-two years of age, Mr. Paul 
out of-door world. He has written a new writes with the enthusiasm and exuberance 
book, ** The Island in the Air,” a picture of a man of twenty-five. A new volume in 
ot life on the frontier, fifty years ago. It is E. P. POWELL his “‘ History of Modern England’’ will 
intended primarily for young people. “ Orchard and Fruit Gardens," by E. P. Powell,  $00n be issued 


is an excellent hand-book for fruit growers, both 
professional and amateur. 


Kentucky, and spent much of her time of which were published—“On Life’s 
going about among the people. In this 


way she came to know and to understand 
them, and so was able to write about them 
with assurance and certainly with sympa- 


thy. 
: 2s 


One of America’s younger and most 

promising poets, Frederic Laurence 

Knowles, died on September 

The Sudden’ 10, at the home of his father, 

Death of a . 2 x 

Young Poet 11 Roxbury, Massachusetts. 

He had been ill for about three 

months with typhoid fever, and died sud- 

denly, his recovery having been fully ex- 
pected up to almost the very last. 

Mr. Knowles was born in Lawrence, in 
1868, and was educated in the public 
schools there, and at Tilton Seminary, 
New Hampshire. In 1894 he was grad- 
uated from the Wesleyan University of 
Connecticut, and in 1896 from Harvard. 

He interested himself in literary matters 
at an early age and served as literary ad- 
viser and reader in several well-known 
3oston publishing houses, Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Company, L. C. Page & Company, 
and more recently Dana, Estes & Com- 
pany. In the meantime he taught school 
for a while and wrote verse, two volumes 


Stairway” and “Love Triumphant.” In 
both books, his lyrical gift was clearly 
manifested, and his verse found admiring 
readers in many parts of the country. His 
death once again robs the literary world 
of a younger son. 


* 


Mr. Hall Caine is in America, and one 
of the first things that he means to do 
Hall Caine— OW that he is here is to con- 
Man of fer with his publishers and re- 
Business veal to them a new system for 
Enterprise = distributing books, a system 
which Mr. Caine has himself arranged, 
and which, with his usual faith in his own 
performances, he is sure will revolution- 
ize the publication business in America. 


kK kK ak 


Mr. E. P. Powell, author of “Orchard 
and Fruit Gardens,” dedicates that useful 
volume in a rather unique way 
AnUnique to “Charles Darwin, Charles 
Dedication Downing and Luther  Bur- 
bank.” The reasons for the 

dedication are specified in the following: 
To the first for breaking down the impass- 
able barriers between species and opening the 
road of progressive achievement; the second, 
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for untiring assiduity in collecting and classify- 
ing American fruits, a herculean task; to the 
third, for leading the way into a new world as 
truly as Columbus, a world of wonders and 
treasures to be measured only by the enterprise 
of future mankind. 
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troit-made motor car, and who, learning that 
Barr had never ridden in an automobile, invited 
him to take a spin down to the coast. Mr. 
Barr made the proviso that they were not to 
exceed the legal speed of twelve miles an hour, 
and to this his friend readily agreed. 


LUTHER BURBANK 


This picture is one o the illustrations in ‘‘ New Creations in Plant Life,’’ an authorita- 
tive account of the life and work of Luther Burbank, by W.S. Harwood. It will soon be 


published by Macmillan Company. 


The following story, told of Mr. Rob- 


ert Barr, contains various elements of 
interest, and shows, too, what 

Robert Barr’s 4 delightful subject this good- 

Remarkable . 

a natured author is for the pur- 
poses of practical joking: 


It seems that Robert Barr has a friend living 
in Surrey, south of London, who owns a De- 


The day was fine, the roads were good, and 
the scenery beautiful, so the author thoroughly 
enjoyed his outing. 

“IT cannot understand,” he said, “why motor- 
ists should wish to go faster than this. The 
present speed is perfect.” 

“How fast do you think we’re going 
the driver. 

“About seven or eight miles an hour.” 


° 


asked 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


This picture was taken in Edinburgh about a year ago and has won several prizes at British portrait 
exhibitions, It was not posed for, Mrs. Riggs being wholly unconscious that the photographer was 


going to snap her. 


Before the owner could reply a policeman 
sprang from the hedge in front and held up his 
hand. The motorist slowed down and stopped. 
The Surrey police are notoriously severe on 
motorists. 

“Name and address, if you please?” said the 
officer. 

“What for?” asked the innocent motor 
owner. 

“Exceeding the legal limit,” was the reply. 

Barr was indignant, and made sarcastic re- 
marks regarding the alleged freedom of be- 
nighted England; but the owner of the car re- 


mained calm, having been there before, and 
whispered to the author that there was no use 
expostulating with a mere policeman. After 
delivering up his card, the owner asked Barr 
if he would have any objection to testifying to 
the truth before the magistrates. 

“Certainly not. This is an outrage,” said the 
writer. 

In court the owner of the car refused to take 
the stand in his own behalf. 

“I may be thought to be prejudiced, gentle- 
men,” he remarked suavely to the bench; “but 
I was fortunate enough to have with me a gen- 
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ANTHONY HOPE 


The Anthony Hope of ‘‘ The Dolly Dialogues’’ has given place to a sterner judge of mankind and 


one with a less happy faith in man’s possibilities, 


tleman well known to you all, Mr. Robert Barr, 
and however much he may indulge in fiction in 
his books, no one will question his veracity in 
the witness box.” 

Whereupon Barr, being sworn, stoutly testi- 
fied that the speed, according to his calcula- 
tion was between seven and eight miles an 
hour. The accused was thereupon discharged 
without a stain on his character or on his 
motor car, although the policeman nearly 
fainted. 


When the accused and his witness left the 
district in the car, the former said: 


“IT am very much obliged, old man. You 
told the truth according to your lights, but it 
is easy to see that you ride behind an American 
trotter. We were going just 2514 miles an 
hour when that bobby interrupted our prog- 
ress,” 


Anthony Hope’s latest novel shows, as 
did “Double Harness,” a tendency on the 
part. of this author to deal ex- 
clusively with unpleasant sub- 


Pessimism 
and Anthony 


ene jects. Perhaps Mr. Hawkins 


has seen so much of the world 
that a certain amount of cynicism has 
been generated in his mind, and this per- 
haps accounts for the thin veil of irony 
through which he seems to view his fel- 
low-men. In “A Servant of the Public,” 
he has again wrought comedy, comedy, 
however, of the sterner sort, in which pity 
and humor commingle and the _ heart 
weeps while the lips smile. If we wanted 
to be taught that all our little ideals are 
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of a sort that vanish into thin air when 
once they are brought forth into the day- 
light, we should have only to read An- 
thony Hope. Psychology, the study o 
realism, the pettiness of what men do and 
what they think—‘“The Servant of the 
Public” dissects a woman’s soul and a 
man’s, incidentally it analyzes others; it 
presents life as it is, as it must be if one 
looks at it without the rose-colored 
glasses; it moves inevitably to an 
end in which convenience and the value 
of the commercial, triumph, and_ so 
we see ourselves and our world—hope- 
less. But why so hopeless? Why such 
insistence upon the least desirable culmi- 
nation? In other hands this tale had ended 
differently—and the reader would have 
felt infinitely better. 


MRS. HUGH FRASER 


Mrs, Fraser’s “* Maid of Japan "’ 1s a story full ot Orien- 
tal color and charm, 


Artistically, no one writing has a more 
thorough knowledge, a _ surer_ touch. 
Clean-cut but smooth; detailed but not 
overloaded with unnecessary minutiz; 
replete with epigrammatic phrase; yet 
Anthony Hope has become the scientist, 
the psychological surgeon; and the sur- 
gical ability may be developed too far; 
developed until the demands of the heart 
for sentiment are completely lost sight of. 


Just now when the drama is in condi- 
tion none too promising, it is pleasant and 
affords encouragement to con- 
anew Play, template a piece of work so 
ae ,, artistic and virile as “The 
ragon Fly 
Dragon Fly,” the new play 
written by two Philadelphia authors, Mr. 
John Luther Long and Edward Childs 
Carpenter, and recently produced in Phil- 
adelphia. As the collaborator of David 
3elasco, in the authorship of “The Dar- 
ling of the Gods,” Mr. Long is already 
well-known in the dramatic world. But 
the new work places him more securely, 
so to speak, in that he must be considered 
senior partner in the collaborative ar- 
rangement, a consideration, however, 
which is not meant to reflect upon Mr. 
Carpenter’s contribution to the effort. In 
“Ardea,” to be sure, Mr. Long proved 
himself to a more critical audience ; “The 
Dragon Fly” makes a greater popular ap- 
peal, though it loses nothing in vividness 
of imagination artistically controlled. 

“The Dragon Fly” has its scenes laid 
in Texas at the time of the taking of the 
Alamo. The hero is a young American 
of the Army of Texas, Colonel Tregon, in 
command of the “Little Regiment.” ‘The 
Dragon Fly” is a_ beautiful Spanish 
woman, Nadadora, beloved by Colonel 
Tregon and also by one of the Mexican 
commanders. The “little city” of Gon- 
zales gives the setting for the first two 
scenes, One an impassioned love scene be- 
tween Tregon and Nadadora, in which the 
woman goads the soldier to act against 
his better judgment in his military capac- 
ity; the other an exhibition of the wild 
terror of the inhabitants of Gonzales, 
when news comes that the Alamo has 
fallen. This terror turns into demands 
for vengeance, the victim of the frenzy 
being Nadadora, who, they know, incited 
Colonel Tregon to imperil the lives of his 
soldiers, their fathers and brothers and 
husbands, in a hopeless attack. Nadadora 
rises nobly to the occasion; crazed with 
grief for her lover, realizing what her 
vanity has cost, she still promises to save 
the people from the death that the Mexi- 
can order imposes. 

The third scene brings Tregon to the 
fore. By a piece of excellent strategy he 
hopes to save the people of Gonzales and 
the prisoners. Nadadora, on her way to 
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accomplish the same purpose, meets him; 
there is another love scene, interrupted 
unfortunately before they have time to 
understand each other’s line of action. 
This misunderstanding develops in the 
first part of Act LV, when Nadadora, dis- 
guised as a priest, enters the fortress to 
shrive the prisoners before their execu- 
tion, and Tregon, passing for a Mexican 
officer, is playing his part with a view to 
victory at the last moment. The prisoners 
are warned and are told how to act, but 
Nadadora is betrayed into revealing her 
identity. 

The last scene shows the battlements 
of Atonement in the last watches of the 
night. With the dawn the carnival of 
death will begin. But the Mexican com- 
mander, the old lover of Nadadora, has 
discovered her love for Tregon and has 
penetrated the latter’s disguise. The 
woman is brought out to be executed then 
and there. This scene is a wonderfully 
strong one. Nadadora plays upon the 


vanity of the Mexican and makes him be- 
lieve that she came to the fortress but to 
love him. She yields, she withdraws, she 


drives him almost to madness by her fas- 
cination. She is gaining time; in a little 
while she can give the prescribed signal, 
she can save the people, save Tregon. All 
her woman’s charm, her woman’s power 
is asserted. At last the sun rises high 
enough ; little by little the woman attains 
toward the required position. At last all 
is ready, in a final effort she floats the 
flag and cries the signal. It is over in a 
moment; the day is saved, she and the 
people and Tregon. 

There are weaknesses, but there are 
also remarkably strong points to the play. 
It moves smoothly ; it carries a freight of 
passion, of sadness, of joy. It has Span- 
ish warmth, a tropical splendor, a depth 
and variety of color. The authors term it 
a poetic melodrama ; the poetry is present ; 
if a few times the melodrama becomes just 
a little too apparent, there are still sav- 
ing graces in the entire manipulation 
which temper the unrestrainedness of the 
forces. 

In the hands of those who produced the 
play the most was made of its very real 
power, and the care with which it was 
presented represents the care that should 
always be given to a deserving piece of 
work. 
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Dr. George MacDonald, one of the 
most characteristic of Scotch authors, died 
at his home on September 18. 
frag seal For over fifty years he had 
r. George Pa ¢ A 
MacDonaia been writing stories and 
poems, many of the first of 
which we can well remember as_ being 
among the earlier books that we obtained 
from the Sunday school library. Dr. Mac- 
Donald was born at Huntly, in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, in 1824, and he grew up 
amid beautiful natural surroundings that 
later contributed to his books. He attend- 
ed King’s College, Aberdeen, and while 
still at coilege began to write poetry. Af- 
terwards he preached, speaking in many 
of the most famous English pulpits. 


ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Dr. Duncan's book, “*The New Knowledge,’ has 
caused some scientific men to regard him as ** the Ameri- 
can Huxley.” 


When he died he was eighty years of 
age, and his books comprise a long list 
that shows the unflagging zeal which ac- 
companied a born gift for teaching and 
preaching through the avenues of verse 
and fiction. As some one has put it, how- 
ever, “if George MacDonald was a 
preacher in his tales and songs, he was a 
poet in his preaching.” He was loved by 
all who knew him, and gathered about 
him a group of congenial spirits wherever 
he went. 

Among his books may be mentioned, 
“Within and Without,” 1855; “The Por- 
tent,” 1864; “Alec Forbes,” 1865; 
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“Robert Falconer,” 1868; ‘“Vicar’s 
Daughter,” 1872; “Gutta Percha Wil- 
lie,” 1873; “The Wise Woman,” 1875; 
“Gift of the Child Christ,” 1882; “Weigh- 
ed and Wanting,” 1883; “Donald Grant,” 
1883; “Heather and Snow,” 1893; 
“Lilith,” 1895, and “Salted with Fire,” 
1897. 


TOM MASSON 
Managing editor of “* Life ’* and author 
of anew humorous book,** A Corner in 
Women,’’soon to be published by Moffat, 
Yard and Company. 


Mrs. Helen Hay Whitney is the execu- 
trix of the manuscripts left by her father, 
Seerdiiinns the late Secretary of State. It 
Hay’s seems that Mr. Hay was very 
Literary proud of his daughter’s literary 
Execator achievements, as he well might 
be, and he showed his appreciation by thus 
entrusting to her care what remained un- 
published of his writings and material for 
writing. It is said that among the papers 
there are many interesting notes taken 
by Mr. Hay on his European trip, shortly 
before his death and during the most ex- 
citing period of the Russo-Japanese war. 


ok > * 


Isabella R. Hess, the author of “St. 
Cecilia,” is a New York girl, born in Troy, 
and for several years now a 

The Author of teacher in one of the public 
** St. Cecilia” schools. Gifted with a taste 
for reading, and endowed 

with a certain imagination that compelled 
her to some mode of expression, she early 
indulged an impulse for writing verse and 
stories. Most of her efforts have been in 
the way of juveniles, her intense love for 
children, and especially her great sympa- 


News 


thy for the children of the poor, seeming 
to make it natural for her to adopt this 
form. 

Though one would not in any way sup- 
pose it from her first book, Miss Hess 
comes of Jewish forbears. She has done 
a great deal of Sabbath school work and 
practical work in a charitable field seems 
to give her the greatest satisfaction. She 
says that she would like nothing better 
than to go into the slums to work for the 
enlightenment and uplifting of the people 
there. 


KATE V. SAINT MAUR 


Mrs, Saint Maur's book “A Self-Supporting Home,” 
tells the experiences of a plucky woman. The experien- 
ces are her own, by the way. 


Hugh Black, who made so many friends 
with his books, “Friendship” and ‘‘Work,” 
Perens has arrived in this country 
Winterfor 110m Glasgow, where he is 
HughBlack One of the most prominent of 

Scotch preachers. Dr. Black 
comes to occupy a chair in the Union 
Theological Seminary, and he will lecture 
during the winter on “The Christian Min- 
ister and His Work” and “The Christian 
Ministry and Apostolic Theology.” 

Some congregations of churches in the 
cities of the East will probably have the 
privilege of hearing Dr. Black preach. 
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WITH THE NEW 
BOOKS 


M. Charles Wagner has become one of 
the wider teachers of the day. He irri- 
tates men of letters and the in- 
tellect. On them his “truisms” 
pall. They forget that for each 
age, generation, decade, the 
fundamentals have to be restated. The 
merely intellectual seek out the new and 
the hungry sheep who look up and are not 
fed, want instead the old. This the French 
pastor, who late in life finds himself an 
international preceptor in that great pub- 
lic school created by the interchange of 
modern civilization, gives. “Justice” (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) takes up the social 
relations—country, church, society, labor. 
Less universal and general than the pre- 
vious books, it is colored by French condi- 
tions. On these pages lie the shadow of 
Dreyfus, of the intransigeant socialist, of 
the French “nationalist,” of the rigor and 
rancor of the oratory and of clericalism, 
the weight of armaments and the jealousy 
of nations. Much M. Wagner urged, al- 
ready exists in happier American sur- 
roundings. A patriotism which blends with 
world sympathies, the mutual regard and 
respect of creeds and communions, un- 
strained relations between the religious 
and non-religious,—each of these for 
which M. Wagner pleads, are familiar t6 
all good and to some bad Americans. 
With warmth, with an open, appealing 
conviction and without the fresh personal 
originality of earlier works by the same 
author, M. Wagner in “Justice” urges a 
return in all the relations of society to the 
equities of Christianity. 


Justice 


Charles 
Wagner 


* * * 


Mr. Pier’s photograph is of the Carne- 
gie steel-works in the days before the 
The Ancient strike of 1892. The Duquesne 
Grudge Club, Homestead, the manage- 
—_. ment of Carnegie in a man 
Pier much altered in details to avoid 
a portrait, the Amalgamated, its leaders 
and the strike closing with the attack on 


the barges of Pinkerton men are the 
stage on which Mr. Pier deploys two 
love stories which fare well and _ ill. 
When the stocky, dark-haired man 
of a practical turn and the light- 
haired man of an artistic temperament 
are rivals, we all know that the latter 
will marry the prettier girl and the 
former the better. But before this desir- 
able end has been gained Mr. Pier has 
furnished many photographs of current 
American life, the college student at play, 
the amusements of provincial society and 
of the iron-worker, life in a steel mill, its 
management, the methods and manners of 
a great captain of industry, unions and 
strikes. For one novel, this is a varied 
view, studied from the life, developed and 
set in due order. Mr. Pier always reads 
easily. He wastes no time. Something is 
always going on. In “The Ancient 
Grudge” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) the 
scene is always plain American life. But 
is it fair for the dark-haired, prattical man 
to tell the nice girl, to whom he proposes, 
that he is still in love with the pretty girl 
the artist has won? 


* * * 


If the “Epoch-makers” series did not 
require a volume on “Socrates” (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), this English 
clergyman would never have 
written this volume. Socrates 
had neither code nor creed nor 
school. He was the centre of many influ- 
ences; but he was not himself a centre 
of authority. He suggested rather than 
taught, and he was the source of the en- 
tire round of philosophic system without 
ever founding or defining one. We find 
his place and position as bee-hunters find 
the hive, by sighting the flight of laden 
bees toward one central point. This ren- 
ders ethical and philosophic imagination 
of the first necessity in discussing him, and 
Mr. Forbes has instead careful reading, 
compilation and collaboration from Plato, 


Socrates 


J.T. Forbes 
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Xenophon and more familiar modern au- 
thorities. His conclusion that for Socrates 
“his dream for the men of his day was an 
illumined mind and a changed life, the 
former through the latter,” is accurate as 
far as it goes, but does not go far enough. 
It accepts the work done for the conduct 
of men by awakening their intellectual per- 
ception of good as present in ex- 
perience; but Mr. Forbes’s study slurs, 
though it does not wholly omit, 
Socrates’s assertion of the divine spiritual 
as directly perceived by the human mind. 
The practical result is a clear and cogent 
explanation of the Socratic method rather 
than an illuminating and inspiring ex- 
position of the Socratic faith, for 
Socrates, like Abraham, was saved by 
faith in the Eternal and to him also it was 
counted for righteousness. Nor need Mr. 
Forbes file so many caveats about Chris- 
tianity. It has nothing to fear from 
Socrates. 
eC -e-. 2 


Most books on this subject have been 
written from the standpoint of a librarian 
cer tn or book collector. Mr. Slater 
Collect Books knows his subject as the editor 
J.Herbert Of “Book Prices Current.” For 
Slater fifteen years or more as_ the 
compiler of this invaluable manual of Eng- 
lish auction prices for books he has been 
in the closest possible touch with the bids 
of book collectors, the demand for books 
and the current tendency of book fads. 
His book has therefore a direct actuality 
unusual in such manuals. They generally 
cite extreme rarities and are of little value 
to the average collector. Mr. Slater writes 
only of the English field. “Americana,” 
American first editions and other issues 
dear to American collectors are not even 
mentioned. 

While he refers to French works and 
has a sound chapter on books published 
before 1500, he is meagre on Continental 
and Oriental issues even of special 
presses, Elzevirs, Plantin Etienne and the 
like. He makes few suggestions as to fu- 
ture fashions in collecting, though it may 
be set down as certain that the first edi- 
tions of sundry living authors, colonial 
issues in Australia, etc., Confederate im- 
prints and the early editions of Spanish, 
Italian, French and German works will 
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grow in value for the English-speaking 
collector as these languages replace the 
classics. 

But on his chosen field, the area in books, 
editions and issues desired by the English 
collector, Mr. Slater’s modest manual is 
thoroughly satisfactory. His opening 
chapter of general advice is a model. He 
is replete with interesting, accurate and 
well-digested information on paper, water- 
marks, binding and sales. On these topics 
he has tables and much succinct informa- 
tion not easily obtained. On European 
manuscripts, incunabula and _ illustrated 
books he does not confine himself to the 
highly important books, but covers the 
general range. On private presses, special 
publishers and first editions he is less sat- 
isfactory. But there is in his pages a con- 
stant rill of fresh information, and he is 
always sensible, sound and familiar with 
the by-paths of his subject so far as they 
are trodden by English collectors. The 
tone and general poise of the book is per- 
haps Mr. Slater’s most noticeable charac- 
teristic. He never forces the note or per- 
mits his individual likes to mislead. (The 
Macmillan Company. ) 


he 


Just fifty years ago, if Mr. Alleyne Ire- 
land had visited Japan, he would have been 
as certain as the Englishmen 
of that day that Japan could 
Alleyne never learn a new civilization. 
— It was only Americans who be- 
lieved to all men all progress is possible. 
Having passed several years in the study 
of colonial governments, for the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the “London Times,” 
Mr. Ireland is certain that the temperate 
zone must always play benevolent and 
well-paid despot to the tropic. Overlook- 
ing all that has been done in the trapics, 
on the very edge of which two of the three 
world religions developed, he has written 
on the colonies between Java and Hong 
Kong, Dutch, English, French and Amer- 
ican from one stated standpoint—that 
nothing can be done by education, that 
governments have no moral duties—but 
should frugally collect revenue from vices, 
gambling and the like—and he denies pos- 
sibility of self-rule. The book is dotted 
with small “points,” as when he compares 
school attendance in the Philippines after 
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five years with school attendance in col- 
onies British for a century or more. Bar- 
ring the interpretation of all his facts by 
his preconception, this is a most useful 
study, full of statistics, sketches of admin- 
istration and manifold information, given 
with accuracy and nowhere else accessible 
—a book those called to write and act 
about the Philippines cannot neglect. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


x * x* 


The poets have dealt ill by Myles Stan- 
dish, of Plymouth. Longfellow belittled 
Captain him. Lowell travestied. His 
Myles work has been overshadowed 
Sendich by men among the Pilgrims 
Tudor Jenks more wordy, but less efficient. 
Those who have followed the records of 
the colony of Pilgrims know that the prac- 
tical sense and decisive courage of Stan- 
dish saved the more visionary men who 
made up the passenger list of the “May- 
flower.” They would have failed but for 
Standish, as their like in England only 
succeeded through another silent soldier 
of swift action, Cromwell. Mr. Tudor 


Jenks, in “Captain Myles Standish” (The 
Century Co.) has redrawn this forgotten 


worthy. He has no new material. No 
one has yet even gone to the trouble of 
finding the lineage of a soldier, engineer, 
administrator and explorer to whom New 
England owes much. Mr. Jenks has con- 
tented himself with briskly rewriting old 
material. He is slipshod now and then, 
as on Myles Standish’s sword. He has 
not closely worked up the region or his 
authorities. But he has prepared a stir- 
ting narrative which puts the first soldier 
of New England in a new light and makes 
a readable book, sometimes jerky but al- 
ways keeping this doughty figure before 
the reader. 
ok *K * 


Dr. Hyslop two years ago held a chair 
in Columbia University, which it is gen- 
Scienceanad rally understood he was 
*Fature Life asked to resign because of the 
James Hervey Views in this book. He is, in 
Hyslop fact, the protomartyr of the 
Psychical Research Society. Highly edu- 
cated, familiar with the field, not a man 
easily deceived, he gave years to the study 
of Mrs. Piper and other “mediums.” 
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Those he summarizes are all of the usual 
order of spiritualistic ‘“‘communications.” 
After summarizing these communications 
he reaches the triple conclusion, first that 
fraud did not exist, second, that telepathy 
is not a sufficient explanation, and third, 
that communications by disembodied spir- 
its are not quite equal to their task, and 
hence incoherent. What a “spirit” is Mr. 
Hyslop nowhere defines, and this is, of 
course, the crux of the entire matter. 
Mr. Hyslop’s tone is admirable. His in- 
quiry has been long and complete. He is 
judicial. He will not convince, not be- 
cause people are indifferent, as he sug- 
gests, but because the evidence is incon- 
clusive. (H. B. Turner & Co.) 


ok * 2K 


It will be a very good book this fall 
which stands better for the active boy, ten 
Jungle Trails to sixteen, than the story of 
= hunting adventure in South- 
bia east Asia that Mr. Caspar 
Whitney Whitney has written in “Jun- 
ele Trails” (Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
The book is bulky—partly book-mak- 
ing, paper thick and heavy,—a _ vol- 
ume hard to hold. It. lacks a 
map, one in mere outline would be 
enough, and should be in the second 
edition the work deserves. Mr. Whitney 
has the true wander-lust, about which he 
has an apologetic preface. In Sumatra he 
crossed new land and in Siam and Ma- 
laysia he was in fresh fields. He has 
learned the trade of making travel inter- 
esting. This issue is a far advance on his 
Arctic trip in interest and in graphic de- 
scription. He goes up the Meinam in 
Siam and sees its waterways, “Klawngs,” 
and visits the Karens and aboriginal tree- 
men. He penetrates Sumatra. He hunts 
the various large game of the Malay 
States. He “walks up” the tiger in India. 
In all three he was tracking the most per- 
ilous game known to man, and Mr. Whit- 
ney does not overstate his risks, though 
he might have been a bit more silent about 
them. The “fluttered folk and wild” he 
met he describes with great surface ac- 
curacy, the keen eye of the hunter-trav- 
eler. His hunting stories are capital. 
Small holes can be picked here and there 
in his accounts of peoples, but their char- 
acter is always caught. There are fre- 
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quent portraits and much that sheds light 
on local and political conditions. The pho- 
tographs are sparse and the plates suffer 
from tropical hindrances. But the brim- 
ming best of the book is the zeal and zest 
of sheer adventure, which will stir every 
boy’s heart to the core and quicken the 
pulse of every man who has ridden alone 
in far lands and felt the keen joy of mo- 
ments when safety is a question of min- 
gled courage, presence and that touch of 
command which controls hostile con- 
ditions. 
Se ae 


Mr. Warner has written a book of toler- 
ably equal industry and ignorance. His pur- 
The Jewish pose is to show that the usual 
Spectre estimate of the Jew in world- 
GeorgetH. history is exaggerated, first as 
Warner to his early history, second as 
to his influence during the Great Dis- 
persion from the fall of Jerusalem 
to the emancipation of the Jew a cen- 
tury ago, and third that in that cen- 
tury he has accomplished little more 
than his adequate share in the work 
and progress of civilization. A work 
accurately analyzing the sources of the 
Hebrew, Israel and the Jew, sketching 
the large but strictly specialized contribu- 
tion of this race to humanity and making 
plain that there never was a time in his- 
tory when the Jew was so rapidly assimi- 
lating with the world about, is needed ; but 
it is not to be prepared by a rapid reading 
of “authorities,” a turn for epigram and 
the method of the political pamphlet. 

These have been employed by Mr. 
Warner in his attempt to lay the “Jew- 
ish spectre.” (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
To one able to _ discriminate, and 
even to those who must needs read 
as the pages come, the first half of 
this book affords an interesting con- 
spectus (though reminding one of much 
already read), of the present state of 
knowledge on Hebrew origins. Mr. 
Warner has chapters, graphically put, on 
the literary output of the Jew in the past 
2000 years—all second-hand. Lastly, the 
analysis of the Jew’s work in the world in 
the nineteenth century minimizes it, partly 
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by an underestimate, partly by numerical 
treatment. The book will be read. It will 
aid to a clearer conception of the Jew, 
for no plea in Mr. Warner’s pages quite 
meets the fact that he has to write a book 
to prove that some 3,000,000 people need 
to have a book written to prove that there 
is nothing extraordinary in the fact that 
this small group is universally held to be 
extraordinary. Out of Abraham’s fruitful 
loins came the twin religions which after 
the fall of the Roman Empire divided the 
North and South shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. Nothing can quite alter this mo- 
mentous fact. Certainly not a book crudely 
undiscriminating in its citations from 
rapid reading on a subject calling for life 
study to justify a new opinion. 


x * * 


As the novel grows shorter it loses in 
comment and counterfoil and grows more 
direct, descriptive and crowded 
with dialogue. The novel was 
once the author’s view of life. 
It is no longer exposition. It 
is photograph. Mr. Capes’s “Joy of Italy” 
(Methuen & Co.) is the second Sforza of 
Milan, Galeazzo. Him he follows through 
the careful cruelties and wild riot of the 
renaissance. The addition Mr. Capes 
makes to the chronicles of the day is a 
young boy-preacher, fresh from a mon- 
astery, “parablist,” with the figure of a 
Ganymede, the voice of a siren, the face 
of a Cupid, the utterance of a Neo- 
Platonic mystic and the facility of an Ital- 
ian improvisator. He is copied from the 
singular but impressive and beautiful fig- 
ures in Calabria and elsewhere who pre- 
ceded St. Francis. He converts the mer- 
ciless tyrant for a season, sways prince 
and people, leads both to new ways like a 
boy-Savonarola, is snared by women and 
miserably perishes. About this figure 
flocks the pageantry of the renaissance, 
well-told, carefully studied and piled with 
detail. It is a page of history, but history 
and not imagination save as these pages 
boil with the white heat of Italy in those 
days of the fifteenth century when men 
and women were worse and many an art 
better than either have ever been since. 


A Joy of Italy 


Bernard 
Capes 
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The Conquest of Canaan* 


HEN “The Two Vanrevels” ap- 
W peared, about four years ago, 
an oracular critic concluded his 
review of Mr. Tarkington’s book with the 
pounding utterance: “There is no virility 
in him.” ‘The critic, like Baal of old 
when he went back on the Israelites, must 
have been asleep or on a journey. No 
great insight is necessary to perceive the 
virility in Mr. Tarkington’s work, even if 
in “The Two Vanrevels” there was no 
great necessity for making it apparent. 
Just at that time we were draining the 
lees of the heady wine of historical ro- 
mance, and it had come to pass that unless 
an author wrote at the top of his voice, 
with his pen dipped in blood, and every 
pen stroke was a poinard thrust, why—he 
had no virility in him! But granting that 
the amorous bent of a mind caught in the 
lure of beauty led the young Tarkington 
to go softly through the days of literary 
adolescence ; granting that his imagination 
paled before the things that were revealed 
to him as he passed to and fro between 
his House of Dreams and the world of 
reality; surely it is in the making of an 
artist that he should first yield to beauty, 
learn its secrets, and master them for the 
days of strength and maturity. And this 
is what has happened with the coming of 
“The Conquest of Canaan.” It is the weld- 
ing of beauty and strength in the work of 
a writer who has conscientiously, unhast- 
ing, unresting, pursued an ideal, and 
achieved a masterpiece. For “The Con- 
quest of Canaan” is a great American 
novel ; the finest fruit of a literary and im- 
aginative art; a piece of American life in 
all its saliency of characterization and en- 
vironment; a contribution to the perma- 
nent literature of our country. The 
stamp of reality and genius attests its 
genuineness as a human document con- 
ceived and crystallized in the alembic of 
the imagination. 
*Tue Conquest OF CANAAN. By Booth Tar- 
kington. Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock. 
Harper & Bros. 


When we commend “The Conquest of 
Canaan” so highly for its artistic achieve- 
ment, we are not forgetting that the first 
end of the novel is to tell a story. It is 
the story in Mr. Tarkington’s novel that 
makes it worth while. It is a story of 
character and plot that is within the realm 
of everyday experience, and yet is con- 
structed along romantic lines, so as to in- 
terest and hold our attention in its devel- 
opment, its crises, up to its climax, with 
absorbing delight and the deepest sense 
of pleasure and satisfaction. The scene is 
laid in an Indiana town called Canaan. 
The characters are such as we find in all 
such towns; they have all the familiar 
idiosyncrasies of their kind. But their 
characteristics have never been so trench- 
antly and humorously laid bare, whether it 
be Judge Pike or Eskew Arp, Mamie Pike 
or Claudine, the respectable church-going 
community or the denizens of Beaver 
3each or the habitues of the old “National 
House.” ‘They are drawn to the life, and 
answer to their names with startling recog- 
nition. The story centres around Joe Lou- 
den and Ariel Tabor. Joe has it most of 
his own way, but Ariel is a strong rival for 
our interest. The motif of the action is 
simple and easily within common compre- 
hension. Respectable Canaan sees only 
the husks of Joe’s nature, and in his boy- 
hood he comes to have more sympathy 
with the genuine humanity that underlies 
the publicans and sinners. He becomes an 
outcast, self-exiled, and after a long dis- 
appearance, turns up in Canaan again. 
3ut, like the proverbial dog, the bad name 
sticks to him, and he is forced down into 
the slums in order to gain a footing in the 
town. With the sure touch of romance 
that always follows the ideal and is inher- 
ent in the hero of all times and stations— 
Mr. Tarkington engages our keenest in- 
terest in the conduct of his knight of the 
fallen and unfortunate. Ariel, too, like 
April, returns to Canaan, and brings the 
breath of spring and the glorious light of 
golden romance into the tale. The lines 
of the plot converge to a point that sus- 
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tains interest to the very end. Joe is more 
than conqueror. It is the story of the 
Pharisee and the Publican in a modern 
garb. And wisdom is justified of her chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Tarkington is used to popularity, 
and “The Conquest of Canaan” will bring 
him a popularity far in excess of anything 
he has yet known. But it is a far better 
thing to know that he has written a book 
which deserves that popularity—a book 


that is written for posterity as well. 
J. M. 


The House of Mirth * 


N the part of a novelist, to explore 
the lower fathoms of psychological 


deeps is to invite, first of all, the 
dangers of every manner of blundering 
crudities. In most psychological novels 
the author begins by a reckless plunge 
into the slough of despond; he continues 
in his course and ends, only too often, 
wallowing neck-deep in the mud, appar- 
ently with an undisguised enjoyment of 
the process that cannot be explained save 
by the theory of the contagion that lurks 
in impurities. 

At all events, so manifest is the ten- 
dency to yield to a complete abandonment 
of good taste and reserve that we have 
often to wonder at the accepted interpre- 
tation of realism as synonymous with un- 
pleasantness. 

It may therefore be pardoned the reader 
who. perchance waxes a little extravagant 
over “The House of Mirth.” Perhaps only 
those who have survived the eager wait- 
ings entailed in following up the serial 
story can appreciate fully the grip on the 
soul which “The House of Mirth” exer- 
cises. 

The very title embodies a sense of ‘“‘cor- 
rectness” which permeates the book. “The 
House of Mirth,”—the abode of the un- 
godly—a soul-less society in which women 
* are gorgeously gowned and men princely 
prodigal in their excesses; days of calls 
and teas, nights of dinners and theatres 
and bridge ; the subtleties of intrigues, the 
headaches and the heartaches; the con- 
stant fighting against the realization of 
the futility of existence. Two classes, 
~ *TuHe House or Mirtu. By Edith Wharton. 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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those born to wear the purple ; those who 
buy with gold, the right to wear it; then 
the other class—those who wear it by 
heritage but, lacking the necessary mate- 
rial accoutrements, continue their careers 
by the grace of the poor charity of 
“friends.” 

It is with the impecunious, single wom- 
an, reared in luxury and to the practices of 
the more exclusive social world, that Mrs, 
Wharton has to deal. 

Lily Bart, a queen in “The House of 
Mirth,” but a queen dethroned by accumu- 
lation of circumstance and a weak yielding 
to the impulses of a nature born and 
trained to luxuriate, is as real a woman as 
contemporary fiction can boast of. Sensi- 
tive to the last degree, shrinking from the 
least hint of the sordid, Lily Bart descends 
in the social scale and environment only 
after a pathetic trial of every available 
rope that held the least promise of safety. 
But tnderneath an exterior of calm self- 
control and a matter-of-course selfishness, 
was a soul not all hardened to the finer 
thrills of an unselfish love. The things 
of to-day and the things of to-morrow,— 
between them this stately, fascinating, 
lovable heroine migrates; a strong hold 
on the first, a lighter touching of the other. 

It is Mrs. Wharton’s expression of opti- 
mism that Lily Bart should live down the 
temptation to marry for money; it would 
have been inconsistent with the woman's 
every characteristic and entirely against 
her nature, to have let her find refuge in 
the only other escapes offered her in the 
struggle to maintain her position. But it 
is a part of Mrs. Wharton’s pessimism to 
prevent the final happiness that would 
have crowned her heroic renunciation of 
the falsities and shams of the tribe to 
which she belonged. One is tempted to 
question the matter of the conclusion— 
perhaps it is but the compulsion of the 
natural desire for a happy ending. 

As regards the workmanship, “The 
House of Mirth” is nearly faultless. Char- 
acters and setting are entirely harmonious; 
every scene, every dialogue fits perfectly 
into its place in the general construction. 
Not for a moment is the interest allowed 
to relax, yet even at the points of crises 
and climaxes, there is the artistic restraint 
that observes certain limits. and bounds. 
Mrs. Wharton cannot be accused of a 
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florid line; not so much as a single sen- 
tence is in other than the best of taste. 
Nor does she err in her mode of expres- 
sion. The style is dignified, elegant, but 
always clear and natural. 
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The pledges made in “Sanctuary” and 
others of Mrs. Wharton’s earlier stories 
have been amply fulfilled. More than this, 
a new promise has been made. 


N. K. B. 


New Poetry 


kindled afresh in the pages of Bliss 
Carman. His latest volume* in the 
“Pipes of Pan” series breathes the ancient 
enchantments, and the rustic god is heard 
yet again piping down the reedy vales, and 
recalling 
The slant of rain upon the purple hill, 
The flame-like crocus by the garden wall. 
The silvery processions of the moon, 
And all the infinite ardours unsubdued. 

Tibullus in his more innocent mood is 
not unworthy a reverend translator. His 
elegies have been turned into English 
verse of often fine beauty by the Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams.+ The translator’s 
preface has its own charm, as where he 
speaks of the Roman poet as pleading “for 
areturn to nature, to country-side, thatch- 
ed cottages, .ploughed fields, flocks, har- 
vests, vintages and rustic holidays.” 

Mr. Williams translates with such sym- 
pathy that we are reminded of Herrick, 
as here,— 
My small, 

storm 

That pelts my thatch breaks not my rest, 
While to my heart I clasp the beauteous form. 

Of her it loves the best. 

Of the poets who, like Wordsworth, 
have found brief solace within the Son- 
net’s scanty plot of ground, we have some 
interesting examples. Lloyd Mifflin, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., Edith M. Thomas, 
George Cabot Lodge, all are authors of 
sonnets of the meditative and scholarly 
type. Weak sonnets are a weariness to 
the flesh, and of the making of such there 
is no end; but a beautifully wrought and 
virile sonnet is always a joy, and so long 
as the writers just named continue to 
compose them we are grateful. To their 
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*FRoM THE Boox OF VALENTINES. By Bliss 
Carman. L. C. Page & Co. 
Tue Evecies oF Trsuvs. 
lish Verse by Theodore C. Williams. 
Badger. 


Done in Eng- 
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number we may now add Mrs. Helen Hay 
Whitney, daughter of the late John Hay. 

What happiness her talent gave to her 
father in her earlier books only those may 
know who can appreciate a parent’s joy 
in finding his own dearest devotion to art 
or letters blossoming anew, and oft with 
increase of power, in a child. Mrs. Whit- 
ney proves her inheritance, and in the 
thirty sonnets and forty songs of this her 
third book* she achieves a goodly meas- 
ure of pensive sentiment and of affection- 
ate applause for things noble and true. 
Her sonnet, “With Music,” is typical of 
her mood. 


Dear, did we meet in some dim yesterday? 
I half remember how the birds were mute 
Among green leaves and tulip-tinted fruit, 
And on the grass, beside a stream, we lay 
In early twilight; faintly, far away, 
Came lovely sounds adrift from silver lute, 
With answered echoes of an airy flute, 
While Twilight waited tiptoe, fain to stay. 


Her violet eyes were sweet with mystery. 
You looked in mine, the music rose and fell 
Like little, lisping laughter of the sea; 
Our souls were barks, wind-wafted from the 
shore 
Gold cup, a rose, a ruby, who can tell? 
Soft—music ceases—I recall no more. 


Joun Russe_t Hayes. 


“Lohengrin” in Verse + 


R. OLIVER HUCKEL works mod- 
estly, and only those who are on 
the lookout for good things are 

likely to discover him in the mass of medi- 
ocre performances which force themselves 
upon the attention with blare of trumpets 
and bedazzlement of light. Yet there was 
an audience ready for Mr. Huckel’s ad- 
mirable poetic translation of “Parsifal,” 
and the same audience will take up “Lo- 
hengrin” with an eager interest. 

*SONNETS AND Soncs. By Helen Hay Whit- 
ney. Harper & Bros. 

FLOHENGRIN. Translated by Oliver Huckel. 
Illustrated. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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The translation of “Lohengrin” is based 
on Wagner’s musical drama ; it is not, how- 
ever, intended as a libretto; rather the aim 
has been to write a narrative poem in 
blank verse, containing the principal facts 
of the drama, and embodying its spirit. 
To fill in the picture and to afford a setting 
such as is afforded by stage devices in the 
opera, Mr. Huckel has written descriptive 
passages, beautiful and often supremely 
poetic, the main facts derived from the pro- 
ductions of the drama in Berlin and other 
German cities where the presentations are 
the most admirable. 

Mr. Huckel’s real appreciation of Wag- 
ner permits him to enter right into the 


Umbria 


URELY there is a Genius of Place, 

S some strange, undefined, undefinable 

spirit or presence hovering over it 
and beckoning us thither, drawing us in 
spite of ourselves, in mind, if not in 
body,— 

Nature bestows on every place, 

A gloom, a glory, or a grace. 

And to some rare souls no place will 
possess this mysterious, compelling spir- 
itual presence to so great a degree as do 
the hill towns of Umbria,—Gubbio, Spello, 
Orvieto and, above all, Perugia and Assisi. 

Two new books, one, “Pictures in Um- 
bria,’* by Katharine S. Macquoid, the 
other, “Cities in Umbria,’} by Edward 
Hutton, both illustrated, will go far to ex- 
plain the charm. Both books are full of 
color and sunlight, both contain a short 
abstract of the life and labors of Saint 
Francis of Assisi. Indeed a strange book 
it would be that would take no account of 
the vast erial, sunlit spaces of Umbria that 
fill the pictures of Perugino, and to a 
lesser extent those of his pupil, Raphael. 
And no book could be written at this late 
day that would fail of according to Fran- 
cis Bernardone, il Poverello, at least some 
small measure of that wonderful influence 
that made him a power among men, and 
the Renovator of Italy. Nevertheless, 
Goethe, on his way to Rome, visited Assisi 

*PIcTURES IN UmBriIA. By Katharine S. 
Macquoid. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Illustrated. 


+TuHE Cities oF Umpria. By Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated in Color. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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spirit of the story, with its mixture of 
paganism and Christianity, of mythology 
and the power of the supernatural. His 
poetic temperament finds a theme suited 
to its inspiration; his gift for writing 
stately verse, distinguished by warmth of 
color as well as by dignity and grace of 
measure, now finds congenial exercise. 

Again we know those scenes that haunt 
the imagination ; again we hear the sweet, 
the impressive strains; again we see the 
effulgent glow of the Holy Grail as the 
Swan-Knight pictures it, flaming. This 
has been truly a task of love; an act of 
homage, done with affection and with rev- 
erence. 


Mystica 


to view the Roman remains there, but did 
not think it worth while to enter the 
Church of St. Francis. 

Mr. Hutton’s book is written in the 
spirit of a mystic,—seeing visions and 
dreaming dreams, he is a lover of beauty, 
of the simple life. He inveighs bitterly, 
and, alas, unavailingly, against the intru- 
sion of the modern spirit, which in its 
greed of gain spares not things of beauty 
venerable with age. The electric tram- 
way, for instance, has turned Perugia into 
Pandemonium, and is doing irreparable 
injury to the Palazzo Pubblico. He is an 
art critic of subtle insight—scarcely, how- 
ever, is he to be forgiven for his girding 
against Gothic architecture,—“great mad 
churches of the North” can scarcely be a 
just characterization of some of the sub- 
limest structures reared by the might and 
genius of man. 

There is at times a certain sensuousness 
of words, which is somewhat irritating— 
a mannerism recalling the work of Maw- 
rice Hewlett, who loves and knows his 
Tuscany as Mr. Hutton loves and knows 
his Umbria—“Italia Mystica, full of lovely 
and magical cities and byways of the 
Saints.” 

To quote again, “That you should fail 
to love Umbria is a disaster for you, since 
she gives to you what you bring to her, 
and her angel is ever gracious to those 
who come to her quiet places not hur- 
riedly at all, but with a certain reverence.” 


M. L. 
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Italian Romance Writers* 


RENCH and Italian critics have ac- 
F corded to this work, first written in 

Italian and published in Italy; later 
issued in France and in Germany, in 
French and German versions, the very 
highest praise, some of the journals de- 
voting many pages to exhaustive consider- 
ations of it. Now Dr. Kennard has pre- 
pared an English version of the work 
and American and English readers are 
about to have the opportunity of perus- 
ing it. 

The first thought that a reading of the 
book gives rise to is the thought of the 
knowledge that the man who wrote it must 
possess. This even before a realization of 
the labor that has gone to the actual 
writing, a labor, great and consistent, not- 
withstanding a previous and comprehen- 
sive familiarity with the subject. It is no 
everyday occurrence, for a born American 
so to absorb and in the absorbing so to 
appreciate the fundamental truths of a 
foreign psychological development in lit- 
erature, that he is enabled to set it forth 
with a lucidity in explanation that will be 
acceptable to the native people of whom 
he is writing. The Anglo-Saxon has little 
in common with the peoples of Latin ex- 
traction; for an Anglo-Saxon to under- 
stand thoroughly the motives that govern 
Italian, French and Spanish action and to 
be able to sympathize with those motives 
is extraordinary in a large degree. Yet 
Dr. Kennard has written romances of 
Italian life which are accepted in Italy as a 
part of the national literature; he has 
written criticisms, of which the new book 
is one, that have called forth the unstinted 
laudation of native born critics in a way 
that makes patent the fact of his perfect 
comprehension ; the insinuation of his in- 
tellect into the lowest depths of Italian 
psychology. 

The task which Dr. Kennard has set 
himself, a task in which “Italian Romance 
Writers” is to play a prominent part, is 
the forging of a link to connect the litera- 


*ITALIAN ROMANCE WriTERs. By Joseph 
Spencer Kennard, author of “The Fallen God,” 
etc. Brentano’s. 
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tures of Teutonic peoples with those of 
the Latins; he aims to put them upon a 
basis of mutual sympathy and _ under- 
standing; he wants to make each know 
and .appreciate the best that is in the 
possession of the other—an undertaking 
that certainly may not be regarded as 
unambitious, and must be conceded as diffi- 
cult of accomplishment, at the very least. 
To review “Italian Romance Writers,” 
in the present limited space were imprac- 
ticable and scarcely complimentary to a 
work that has received such gracious and 
extended treatment abroad, but a brief 
survey of the principal points will suffice 
to indicate the scope of the work, and a 
quotation or so will give an idea of the 
quality of the literary style employed. 
Dr. Kennard begins, wisely, let us say, 
with a concise, general outline study of 
the history of the novel in France, Italy 
and England. He traces the development 
of each and clearly indicates the influence 
that each exerted upon the other, finally 
giving a succinct narrative of the growth 
of the novel in Italy, from the first exam- 
ple down to D’Annunzio, commonly con- 
sidered the reigning genius among con- 
temporary Italian writers of romance. 
The early Italian novel took much from 
the French; later, it was influenced by 
English fiction. It is more than interest- 
ing to note how Dr. Kennard analyzes the 
earlier type of novel; its concern with 
deeds, its utter ignoring of the question of 
motive; the absence of the author’s per- 
sonality, or any hint of it. Dante’s “New 
Life” and Boccaccio’s “Fiammetta” were 
the first works to foreshadow the modern 


_novel, and they were not received in a 


spirit likely to promote rapid development. 

It was from France that the novel of 
“Naturalism” or “Realism,” first came ; to- 
day, the Italian novel is a novel of psy- 
chology, and Italian writers have thrown 
off the yoke of imitation that formerly 
hampered their movements and prevented 
them from realizing their greatest possi- 
bilities. 

Dr. Kennard takes up contemporary 
Italian novelists and analyzes them, 
one by one. Each analysis is a masterly 
piece of literary criticism. The portion 
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of the work that deals with D’Annunzio 
is of especial value and interest; it is de- 
tailed and shows penetration of a high 
order, with a power of interpretation that 
sets D’Annunzio’s art before us in a clear, 
illuminating light. The studies of Ma- 
thilde Serao and of Grazia Deledda wili 
also be of particular help to. American 
readers, by virtue of the publication of 
some of the novels of these writers in Eng- 
lish. Verga, according to Dr. Kennard’s 
prediction, is one of the coming Italian ro- 
mance writers and the consideration of this 
author is another of the eminently im- 
portant portions of the criticism. 

To afford an idea of some of the sum- 
mary comments, comparing the character- 
istics of English and Italian novelists, we 
quote the following: 


Italian novels lack that interpretation of na- 
ture which the great Lake poets have taught 
English readers to so highly appreciate, and to 
which not even D’Annunzio’s poetical prose 
has attained. With the English landscape 
painter a bit of scenery, though traced with 
pen and ink, is always un etat d’ame; with an 
Italian artist it is a poetical transposition of 
sensations. The former strives to attain reality 
through the medium of his perception, the lat- 
ter expects his nerves to reproduce the infinite 
variety of his sensations. But of all the dif- 
ferences betwen the English and the Italian 
literary spirit, the only one which implies a 
real inferiority in the Italian is the want of the 
delicate reticency which suggests more than 
it says. There is more suggested emotion in 
the Vicar of Wakefield than in any similar 
Italian picture. 

The Italians are great artists, but they can- 
not poetically render and idealize simple home 
scenes by the addition of “that sense sublime” 
which Wordsworth feels impelling “all think- 
ing things, all objects of all thoughts.” 


In his introduction to the volume Dr. 
Kennard writes a scholarly essay upon the 
meanings of the term psychology, and 
shows wherein it is applicable to the 
growth and development of modern 
romantic literature. 

The same thorough scholarship and evi- 
dent habit of doing things with care and 
without the haste that detracts from the 
best accomplishment, are displayed 
throughout the work. They show in the 
tracing of the parallel lines along which 
Italian national life and literature have 
taken their courses, as well as in the de- 
tail with which individual examples of the 
Italian novels of to-day are dissected and 
each part studied separately. There is the 


method of science in the symmetry of the 
book; there is the artistic temperament 
in the warm coloring of the style and the 
unwaning enthusiasm for the subject. Dr. 
Kennard looks beneath surfaces; he has 
a psychological faculty; and this faculty 
persists in getting at the heart of things. 


Norma K. Bricurt., 


French Profiles* 
My ‘enetand ARNOLD reproached 


England for not taking sufficient 

account of the literature that was 
being produced upon the Continent, and 
blamed the dearth of ideas in English life 
in part, at least, upon their insularity. He 
himself enriched criticism with a number 
of remarkable studies of foreign writers 
until then little known to his fellow-coun- 
trymen. Pater, on the other hand, less 
interested in ideas, found equally in Eu- 
rope, and especially in French literature, a 
refinement of art that appealed to his 
zstheticism, and he extended his habit of 
appreciation even to such recent work in 
fiction as Octave Feuillet’s “La Morte.” 
Mr. Gosse is the child of the tradition thus 
established. Throughout life he has con- 
sistently kept his eye upon literary move- 
ments abroad, and has long been one of 
the channels through which their currents 
have flowed into the stiller water of Eng- 
lish art, and from time to time stirred their 
surface. It is inevitable, however, that 
his very consistency should sometimes 
make Mr. Gosse’s enthusiasm seem less 
spontaneous than Arnold’s and Pater’s, less 
the result of taste and eclecticism than of 
method and of fixed habit. His interest 
seems more professional, as it were—as 
if he held a brief for foreign literature and 
was bound to prove its beauty and import- 
ance at all costs. 

This is somewhat the effect produced 
by the present volume. Mr. Gosse has 
had to go into the byways and hedges for 
his collection of “characters,” and, col- 
lected, they make a somewhat motley and 
incongruous gathering. None of them is 
without a certain interest, even when, as 
in the case of the demoniacal dandy, Bar- 
bey d’Aurevilly, this interest resolves it- 
self into mere curiosity. The poets, how- 


*FRENCH PROFILES. By Edmund_ Gosse. 
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ever, with the exception of de Vigny and 
possibly of Verlaine and Mallarme, seem 
rather remote, and Mr. Gosse’s impres- 
sions of them somewhat vague and shad- 
owy. France has her minor poets as well 
as England, but a poet who is minor in his 
own country becomes minuscular when 
seen through the diminishing glass of dis- 
tance. No one of these poets has any 
distinct contribution to offer either of 
ideas or of art. At most, and this seems 
their principal prepotency, they seem all 
to evoke in Mr. Gosse suggestion of 
other poets: Samain of Yeats, Bridges, 
O’Shaughnessy, Poe and Baudelaire; de 
Regnier of Keats; Paul Fort of Whitman. 
This is a far cry from the discriminating 
selections by Arnold and Pater of artists 
in whom, however feeble the timbre of 
their voices, there was always a note of 
absolute originality. 


The most interesting article is that on 
Anatole France. In him Mr. Gosse sees 
the most entertaining intelligence now at 
work in literature and at the same time, 
the representative of a current of Euro- 
pean thought. He comes as a skeptical 
reaction against the heavy dogmatizing of 
the last generation, and subjects with gen- 
ial irony, all claims presumptuously put 
forward, to the blades of his critical analy- 
sis. As a study of France, who is really 
one of the most considerable writers in the 
world to-day, combining extraordinary 
acumen, profound scholarship, wit and hu- 
mor, with a literary gift at once graceful 
and creative, this string of detached re- 
views is very incomplete. One would 
think that here was an opportunity for 
Mr. Gosse to prove the faith that is in him, 
and to set about seriously in the spirit of 
his preceptors to break down that bar- 
rier of prejudice against irony, which he 
says stands in the way of M. France’s ac- 
ceptance, by adequately showing the deep 
humanity and unperverted sense of justice 
that underlie it, and that declared them- 
selves unequivocally in the Dreyfus affair. 
We are afraid, however, that Mr. Gosse is 
too thoroughly impressionistic a critic for 
any such sustained undertaking. His art 
lies rather in taking serious things lightly 
and light things seriously. It is only 
when confronted by some question of bib- 
liography or of minor literary scholarship 
that he really squares his elbows to the 


x 


, 


task. The article on “A Nun’s Letters’ 
is an elaborate piece of research, but then 
its literary quality suffers in consequence 
and there is only a faint suggestion of the 
passionate outcry of the poor Portuguese 
woman. The article on “French Influence 
in English Poetry,” on the other hand, is 
as superficial as such an article could well 
be in an age of comparative literature. 
WILLIAM A. BRADLEY. 


Makers of English Fiction* 
N rise too many books of literary 


history and criticism are published, 

that we can afford to let a volume 
of the calibre of this one pass by un- 
heeded. Without preface, one may label 
it timely, scholarly, the right thing in the 
right place. 

This is not claiming for the book bril- 
liancy or faultlessness of judgment; we 
are not looking for Sainte-Beuves, 
though doubtless we should be only too 
glad to find them; but Dr. Dawson has 
undertaken a commendable work in a 
spirit that most amply commends the re- 
sult, and he has accomplished in that re- 
sult, a profitable series of chapters on the 
men and women who have made English 
fiction, considering wherein each has con- 
tributed to that making and analyzing the 
various particular contributions. 

Beginning with Defoe, commonly re- 
garded as the Father of English Fiction, 
Dr. Dawson comes on down the line with 
Richardson and Fielding, Jane Austen, 
Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, the Brontes, 
George Eliot, Charles Reade, Kingsley, 
Meredith and Hardy, Stevenson and the 
two American novelists most worthy the 
inclusion, Hawthorne and Poe. 

About each of these he has pertinent 
statements to make, and in the considera- 
tion of each, he shows a keen, penetrative 
insight, and a faculty for lucid thought 
and comprehension. Where the religious 
and ethical elements enter most conspicu- 
ously, he is plainly more at home; one 
understands why this is when one remem- 
bers that Dr. Dawson is first of all an 
evangelist and the writer, principally, of 
religious works. Mast noticeable is this 





*MAKERS OF ENGLISH Fiction. By W. J. 
Dawson, author of “The Evangelistic Note,” 
etc. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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leaning in the studies of Hawthorne and 
Poe. Nothing could be more sympathetic, 
more appreciably interpretative of Haw- 
thorne’s genius, than Dr. Dawson’s esti- 
mate ; but when it comes to Poe, the right- 
eous man judges the unrighteous man, not 
uncharitably, yet with a constraint and re- 
serve in expression of praise that do jus- 
tice, but do it with a tacit withholding of 
warm feeling. 

Dr. Dawson has gathered his material 
with the painstaking of the conscientious 
writer; he has set it forth with the zest 
of one deeply engrossed in the subject and 
primarily endowed with the attributes 
most requisite in preparing a volume of 
the kind. 


Studies in Modern German 


Literature* 


LREADY the growth, ascendency, 
A and what may, perhaps prema- 

turely, be called the decline of nat- 
uralism in modern German literature, have 
come under searching critical analysis. As 
treatment from a purely historical per- 
spective is still impossible, Mr. Heller in 
this volume frankly confesses to an im- 
pressionistic study, in no sense definitive, 
of but two representative modern dra- 
matists. The confession is necessary only 
to explain the rather comprehensive title. 
The more interesting fact about the work 
is that justice compels the author to add 
a paper on women writers in Germany. 
Tersely he declares, “one cannot name the 
foremost living writers of Germany with- 
out including several women.” 


The two dramatists selected are, of 
course, Sudermann and Hauptmann. The 
author’s estimate of Sudermann’s art is 
very high: “He fashions from a deep 
artist’s conscience and out of the fullness 
of a strong outspoken temperament.” Dis- 
cussing the character of his work, Mr. 
Heller reduces the numerous dramatic 
themes to the simple, world-old problem 


*STUDIES IN MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By Otto Heller. Ginn & Co. 
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of the tragic struggle between old and 
new creeds. He interestingly points to a 
maturing and refining philosophy in Su- 
dermann’s career by showing that 
“Honor” represents a group of plays in 
which class triumphs and the individual 
succumbs to fate, “Magda,” a second 
group in which the individual triumphs 
over class, and “The Joy of Living,” a 
third group, revealing the individual as 
“sovereignly independent,” and yet, “sov- 
ereignly unselfish.” 

Beside Sudermann’s masculinity, the 
author places the feminine temperament 
of Hauptmann. He severely criticises the 
direction of Hauptmann’s activity. “He 
could be the prince among modern lyrists 
if he would. That is why we clamor for 
songs from him—he gives us nothing but 
dramas.” A consideration of “The Sunk- 
en Bell” is proof of Mr. Heller’s point. 
A dearth of original ideas, stationary 
characters, and a lack of dramatic com- 
pleteness, are cited as grave defects of 
Hauptmann’s work. 


From the German woman with “a pair 
of soulful blue eyes, heavy flaxen tresses, 
a sweet smile and a Gretchen bag” to the 
masculine moralist who adores Nietzsche 
is a distant stretch which few Americans 
appreciate. Beginning with Ida Hahn- 
Hahn and Fanny Lewald, the author 
traces the development of the woman 
movement through the nineteenth century 
down to the clever work of Clara Viebig, 
Helene Bohlau and Ricarda Huch. His 
tone is, at first, sarcastic, and he cannot 
repress pointing ridicule at the feminine 
quality of forgiveness, and at the hash 
work of Luise Muhlbach and other vol- 
uminous writers of her type, but Ricarda 
Huch stays his hand and compels recog- 
nition of her genius. 


Mr. Heller has made his volume very 
readable. His style is easy and clear, and 
Germanisms appear but rarely. We be- 
lieve the author justified in following this 
work with a second of the series, devoted 
to modern German literature, of which 
he speaks in his preface. 


GEORGE E. Roru. 
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A N excellent text-book for the school, 


not the college, is the “Study of 

the History of Music,” by Mr. Ed- 
ward Dickinson. Compiled according to 
the plan of an ordinary school literature, 
the title is too broad for the book. Like 
every science of the present day, the study 
of the history of music roots in physics 
and branches in philosophy. To give the 
general profile view of the growth of mu- 
sical forms in a clear, lucid and thoroughly 
complete manner, and with the necessarily 
brief biographical data added, is ideal for 
the girl and boy in their teens; it is not 
the food for the college man about to see 
deeper into fundamentals. 

Addressed to the music lover, Mr. Dick- 
inson gives no hint in his book that the 
true music student cannot be such without 
having within himself an embryo psychol- 
ogist, lawyer and political economist as 
well. Read “The Beginnings of Poetry” 
by a professor of a kindred study in an- 
other American college to see with what 
painstaking care a volume has been writ- 
ten to lend its testimony as to whether the 
progress of humanity is generated within 
the mass or has its initiative in the indi- 
vidual. Music has quite as much as poetry 
to say on this point. And what question 


History of Music“ 


decided can be of greater value to the 
American problem of the present day? 
Shall the individual minister to the mass 
or the mass to the individual? Does the 
individual drag the music of his species 
down with him, or does the mass make up 
to the choir? Is the answer affirmative, 
negative or half and half? The point is 
not far fetched. ._Just so long as music 
lags behind other historical standards, just 
so long must it beg in vain for favor in 
high places. 

Can it be that fear of jealousy has given 
two pages only out of four hundred and 
ten to American composers? The excuse 
that the aim of the volume: “to trace the 
continued evolution of musical forms and 
styles” was prohibitive of more space is 
not valid. MacDowell could be called the 
innovator of the short song, so exquisite, 
so diminutive; and what of the enchant- 
ing musical settings to the couplets written 
for child life by Fields, Stevenson and 
Whitcomb Riley? They are diamonds of 
the purest water. Rather would we be- 
lieve that the signs of weariness shown 
so plainly toward the end of the volume 
are to blame. 

Mary HaLLock-GREENEWALT. 


Essays and Letters for a 
Book-Lover 


The Enchanted Woods t+ 


RATHER taking title, and the book 
it belongs to will beget fancies which 
ought to prove corrective of much 
of the realism and materialism of this too 
tushing, too defiant age. It should be 
read at intervals—it should be dropped in 
the lap with the fingers between the pages 
*A Stupy oF THE History oF Music. By 
Edward Dickinson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
?Tue EncHantep Woops, AND OTHER Es- 
SAYS ON THE GENIUS OF PLAcE. By Vernon 
Lee. John Lane. 


while the mind wanders and revels in the 
fancies it has evoked. 

The author, Vernon Lee, has quite a 
winning way with her reader, taking him 
into her confidence, admitting him into 
closest intimacies, and assumes for him as 
wide a knowledge of books, as intimate an 
acquaintance with mythology and of old 
customs as she herself possesses, and this 
with no sense of superiority on her part. 
But by her delightful allusive turn she ac- 
tually piques one into learning something 
of these things, until we begin to feel with 
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her the Genius Loci, the “genius of 
Place.” 

And so we accompany her in her de- 
lightful rambles from place to place, 
through France, Germany, Italy—ah, yes, 
Italy, the country of the soul’s love, do we 
not all love it? Do we not feel the haunt- 
ing presence in those German forests, 
though we be thousands of leagues away? 
Do we not with Nadaud’s peasant think if 
we should reach Carcasonne it will be bliss 
indeed? Schubert’s Wayfarer _ sings, 
“There, where I am not, there is happi- 
ness.” And so we delude ourselves. 

What tender, delicate sketches we have 
here; not the coloring of Titian, nor the 
lines of Michel Angelo, but delicate tints 
as of a pastel washed in without any very 
decided lines. Nevertheless we are made 
sensible of the more distinctive traits, char- 
acteristics, of Arles, Trent, Mont St. 
Michel, of ilex woods in Umbria, of Pisa 
and the Campo Santo, of Ravenna; we 
read of nymphs and naiads and antique 
rites which had, we fancied, long ago 
passed away. This imparts a half-pagan 
flavor to her style by no means unpleasing. 

With the allusiveness already remarked 
upon, and which is a pleasing feature of 
the author’s style, there is an ease of man- 
ner, a charm and grace of diction which 
sometimes recalls Mr. Walter Pater and 
Mrs. Alice Meynell—not that our author 
owes anything to them, or that her style 
is not original and distinctively her own. 
What infinitely good humor is hers; she 
has a kind word for everyone and every- 
thing, even for the Motor Car. The singu- 
lar exception is M. Anatole France, though 
why he should be an exception is not eas- 
ily divined. And what delicious courtesy 
she shows to old people and to young chil- 
dren; her tenderness to them is quite 
touching. 

Concerning the Motor Car—the re- 
viewer capitalizes so that her own scorn 
of it shall be hidden—Vernon Lee has to 
say that it may restore the sense of 
brotherhood which has been lost by rail- 
way traveling, which is a moral advantage ; 
besides, it appeals to the fancy and feel- 
ings. There is the triumph over steep- 
ness, the effort against weight, which are 
physical gains. “The place I was in re- 
cedes, vanishes ; the one I am in slips away 
as I speak; and the hospitable distance 
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approaches and unfurls to receive me; and 
I am full of wonder and regret and glad- 
ness.” Here one pauses to recall Dean 
Swift, who, as Steila declared, “could 
write well, even upon a broomstick.” But 
Vernon Lee concludes: “It is not good, 
dear friends, to scatter people along roads 
and cover them with the dust of our 
wheels ; there is a corresponding scattering 
of our soul, and a covering of it with 
dust.” M. L. 


Literary Letters* 


” J “HE book-lover will wish to place this 
new volume of letters on his shelf 
alongside those of Charles Lamb 

and FitzGerald and Stevenson. The un- 

known “T. B.” wrote these epistles to a 

friend exiled to Madeira for his health. 

They possess virility and charm, the work 

of a scholar whose reading has been 

sweetened by sympathy and _ affection. 

How much a great book meant to “T. B.” 

is shown by his six pages on Lockhart’s 

Scott. His admirable critique of this su- 

perb biography closes with these words: 

I cannot describe to you how deeply all this 
affects me—with what a hunger of the heart, 
what tenderness, what admiration, what won- 
der. . . . I can conceive of no book more 
likely to make a spirit in the grip of sorrow 
and failure, gentle, hopeful, and brave. 

Written from England these letters re- 
flect the spirit of a man in whose blood 
runs an intense loyalty to England’s an- 
tique dignity and charm, her infinite ap- 
peal to the noblest feelings of the heart 
and mind. He speaks of “the rich and 
comfortable peace, such as one gets in 
England ;” and he loves rural England, 
and scatters little vignettes of landscape 
beauty all through his letters. When he 
falls into pensive vein his sentiment and 
tenderness truly remind one of “Old Fitz” 
himself. Thus in reminiscent mood he 
writes : 

Dear Woodcote, dear remembered days, be- 
loved faces and voices of the past, old trees and 
fields!’ I cannot tell what you mean and what 
you are; but I can hardly believe that, if I have 
a life beyond, it will not somehow comprise you 
all; for indeed you are my own forever. 

With what anguish of longing have 
not many of us pondered and hoped in 
just this way! Joun RussELL Hayes. 
~ *Tue Upton Letrers. By “T. B.” G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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The Author of “John Inglesant” 


“MEMOIR” of the author of 
A “John Inglesant,”” in two volumes, 

edited by the late writer’s wife, has 
just been issued from the press. Of in- 
terest, doubtless, to admirers of Mr. 
Shorthouse, and to personal acquaint- 
ances, we cannot regard the work as val- 
uable, or even of unusual interest, to the 
average reader of recent literature. Nu- 
merous letters and essays, four short 
stories and three poems, besides the “Life” 
of Mr. Shorthouse, appear in these vol- 
umes. 

A non-college man, and from boyhood 
of exceedingly nervous temperament, Mr. 
Shorthouse is a splendid illustration of a 
forceful, philosophic mind risen above the 
cramping limitations of lifelong physical 
infirmities. The account of his emerging 
from the rather narrow religious views of 
the Quaker set in which he was reared, 
and from the sordid ideals of utilitarian 
business circles of Birmingham, is a pa- 
thetic story. Our sympathies are always 
with Mr. Shorthouse. Even the egotistic 
strain running throughout the letters, in 
references to “John Inglesant,” is par- 
doned at once as the natural tendency of 
an intellectual recluse. 

The author has introduced the letters 
chronologically into the discussion of Mr. 
Shorthouse’s life. Most of these dre ad- 


Mr. Carnegie s 


solicitations of his publishers and 


M: CARNEGIE has yielded to the 
has written a life of James Watt, 


the inventor of the steam engine. He 
asks pertinently in the preface, “Why 
shouldn’t I write the life of the maker of 
the steam engine out of which I have 
made fortune?” as though his appearance 
as an author of such writings might occa- 
sion surprise to the public accustomed to 


*J. H. SHortuouse, Life, Letters and Liter- 
ary Remains. By Mrs. J. H. Shorthouse. 2 
volumes. The Macmillan Company. 

James Watt. By Andrew Carnegie. Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 


* 


dressed to Lady Welby, one of the spon- 
sors of this Memoir, to Mr. Alexander 
Macmillan, who first induced Mr. Short- 
house to print “John Inglesant,” and to 
Miss Southall, a relative. A letter to 
Matthew Arnold, with Arnold’s reply, is 
included. 

The essays, stories, and poems comprise 
the second volume. Of the essays, those 
of any real interest are, “The Morte 
D’Arthur and the Idylls of the King” and 
“The Platonism of Wordsworth.” In the 
former, Tennyson’s treatment of the Ar- 
thurian legends is severely criticised on 
points now familiar to all. Only one of 
the stories—and this because of the sub- 
tle atmosphere of mystery, recalling Haw- 
thorne—possesses any holding power, 
“The Fordhams of Severnstoke.” 

There is a very heavy quality in Mr. 
Shorthouse’s work which repels. Didacti- 
cism is forever present. We feel that the 
writer insists on argumentation, and com- 
pels, therefore, close following of his 
thought. This quality furnishes good, in- 
tellectual exercise, but it may fall short 
of high art. As a Memoir, however, this 
edition is an attractive one, and supple- 
mented with five excellent plates, it does 
credit to the workmanship of the press 
from which it comes. 


G. E. R. 


Life of Watt? 


regard him as a founder of libraries rather 
than a contributor to their shelves. 
Notwithstanding this frank interroga- 
tive, Mr. Carnegie has found James Watt, 
the man, far more interesting and im- 
portant than even the fortune-making 
steam engine; and, in a spontaneous, en- 
thusiastic style has made an interesting 
character study of a wonderful man. And 
in following the narrative, the reader will 
make the pleasant discovery that one de- 
voted to a mechanical profession is not 
limited by such pursuits; but his life may 
be a human document of equal interest 
with one who has been engrossed with 
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humanities of letters, history or art. The 
author makes no pretension to be techni- 
cal or scientific, while the few passages 
describing the steam engine are entertain- 
ingly written and seem merely to bear out 
the narrative of a human life. 

Mr. Carnegie has been so spontaneous 
and ingenuous in writing this book that 
he has revealed himself, while portraying 
his subject; and we feel grateful to one 
of such vivid and varied personality for 
an intimate acquaintance with it. There 
are frequent sententious observations 
which characterize these pages, and they 


News 


are delivered with the authority of one 
who believes what he states. Though the 
narrative is by this means continually in- 
terrupted, the comments are apt to be so 
spirited that they make full amends for 
the defection. 

The little technical writing which is at- 
tempted is generally correctly done; 
though the enthusiasm of the author has 
led him to emphasize the labors of Watt 
to improve the steam engine, to the ex- 
clusion of others who contributed an es- 
sential share both to its invention and de- 
velopment. W. M. STINE. 


Our Ship of Good Intentions 


By Erwin Clarkson Garrett 


UR Ship of Good Intentions— 
We have seen it drift away, 
We have watched it beating outward 
Through the capes that bind the bay ; 
And marooned upon an island, 
With the weary wastes behind, 
We have stood and gazed in torture 
As it faded with the wind. 


7 
But again we fell the timber, 
And again we plane and bend, 
And again we mast and rig it, 
(As we will unto the end) ; 

And again, with Hope for pilot 
And a rainbow ’round the bow, 
We will launch and sail her seaward 

’Neath our banner’s burning vow. 


Hard down the hulls are bearing 
On the ocean’s breaking breast; 
Hard down they’re going under 
In the glowing of the West— 
But we turn our eyes to eastward 
Where, above the even star, 
Fantom keels are mounting upward, 
Scorning rock and wind and bar. 
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New Books in Every Field of Fiction 


A Maid of Janan* 
Mic HUGH FRASER has some- 


thing to show for her life in Japan 

as the wife of the Chief of the Brit- 
ish Consulate. The relations between the 
writer and the inner life of Japan have a 
charm that would be impossible if she were 
less familiar with the people and _ their 
country. Mrs. Fraser has the special qual- 
ities of the artist in temperament, with the 
power to carry it all into glowing words. 

A woman capable of writing “A Maid of 
Japan” must have the heart to feel the 
beauty of the Orient and the culture and 
study to become of it a part. In the story 
she shows the fine threads of Destiny, 
bringing lives together through events ap- 
parently meaningless and unguided. 

It is the old, old story—an indolent, self- 
ish man who will not forego his pleasure ; 
but who prefers to have authorized his 
self-indulgence ; and when his roving fancy 
chanced upon an orphan, true to his creed, 
he married her, for “a Japanese wife was 
a necessary part of his holiday.” 

In this way Mrs. Fraser introduces the 
mother of the heroine. She found a year’s 
happiness and then the Englishman tired 
of his play and left her, and she gave away 
the child, then drowned herself. Hime is 
unlike the children about her, a simple- 
hearted, reverent shell-gatherer. A young, 
prosperous Londoner, after coming into 
his uncle’s fortune, wanders in the East, 
sees and loves Hime, moved by the idyllic 
beauty of the girl and the land. Her priest 
and her foster-mother, to save her from 
the fate of her mother, go to him with 
her father’s marriage certificate, and the 
young man finds that his supposed bache- 
lor uncle was the father of the girl he 
loves. With a belated conscientious 
scruple the man had made a will and left 
it at the British Consulate—setting forth 
that if a claim were brought forward by 
the child of his marriage, the sum of five 
thousand pounds was to be paid her. 

From these bare facts the story is 
woven. Portionless, the girl is unwilling 
to marry; with what seems a boundless 


*A MAID oF JAPAN. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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fortune, she listens to her heart. No one 
can read the story and escape its charm— 
but read it you must to find the most pre- 
cious thing in the world, a single-hearted 
beauty and purity in the love of the simple 
girl, set to music in the heart of the good, 
true man. Kate BLACKISTON STILLE. 


Peter’s Mother * 

T is probably true that humor saves al- 

] most any situation. Did not Mrs. 

Henry de la Pasture possess the grace 
of a sparkling wit, this story of a young 
English prig and his dainty, lovable mother 
were a dull, unappreciable performance. 
But through a combination of very solid 
artistic principle, skilfully applied, and a 
humor that never fails in supplying the 
high lights to a picture thoroughly un- 
cheerful, “Peter’s Mother” succeeds not 
only in being one of the most readable, but 
one of the most enjoyably readable of new 
novels. 

It has, in fact, more of likeness to the 
older form of English novel than is com- 
mon in the average tale ; its movement pos- 
sesses stateliness and displays a certain 
conscious leisure, entirely in keeping with 
the grave, self-possessed, self-satisfied 
creatures whose lives and loves afford it 
being. 

Peter’s mother wedded at seventeen a 
man of sixty. Peter’s father dies on the 
day that Peter, just from college, and with- 
out his parents’ consent, sets out for South 
Africa to fight. Peter’s guardian falls in 
love with the widow; Peter comes home, a 
grown-up, affected young bear, and Sarah 
—once playmate, now London belle—sim- 
ply takes Peter’s heart by storm. 

There is a lovable old canon and two 
sedate old aunts, who argue and dictate 
and afford general amusement to the 
reader, who sees the significance of the 
caricature. There is another elderly lady 
who startles everybody from the quiet con- 
tent of doing nothing by her sharp, busi- 
ness-like methods, and Dr. Blundell is a 
background figure fraught with meaning. 

In all, “Peter’s Mother” is a novel, su- 
perior in form and in equipment to the 


*Pretrer’s MotHer. By Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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ordinary book of fiction, and one can en- 
joy many a quiet laugh over its pages. 
These are real people—from staid, narrow- 
minded Sir Timothy to romping, winning, 
red-haired, pink-cheeked Sarah, and one 
finds infinite pleasure in their company. 


He and Hecuba* 


URELY the hand of Baroness von 
Hutten must have forgotten its cun- 
ning that, after “Violett” and “Pam,” 

she should be reduced to the necessity of 
penning anything so dull as this newest 
novel. An attempt to portray one phase 
of English high life, with a French adven- 
turess upon whom to expend the most bril- 
liant pigments, and a poverty-stricken cler- 
gyman, with a “past,” over whom to throw 
the more sombre shadows—with these the 
Baroness has thought to write a novel. 
The minister paints his wild youth in a 
sensational story that sells in the hundreds 
of thousands of copies; the Frenchwoman 
falls in love with the man who was and 
tries to restore him in the man who is— 
without success; finally an epidemic of 
diphtheria in the parish ends it all, with 
the kindly aid of a pistol brought into serv- 
ice to forestall a too tame mode of dying. 
There is little artistry in the book, and 
none of that creative faculty which has 
made this author’s stories so effective. 


The Trident and the Nett 


HE first piece of fiction, pure and 
simple, from the pen of the author 


of “The Martyrdom of an Em- 
press” has been published, under the title 
“The Trident and the Net.” It is the 
story of the young heir of a noble house 
of Brittany, and it traces the career of a 
nature weighted by heredity with temper- 
amental excesses from both ends of the 
gamut of good and evil, through a bril- 
liant but thwarted and morbid career to a 
tragic and sordid death in the new world, 
whither his misfortunes have transported 
him. 
This is, of course, but a curt dismissal 
of the elements of the plot, remarkable, 
rather than for anything else, in its ex- 


*Hr anD Hecusa. By the Baroness von 
Hutten. D. Appleton & Co. 

{THE TRIDENT AND THE NET. By the author 
of “The Martyrdom of an Empress,” etc. Har- 
per & Bros. 
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travagance of thought and expression. 
Herein it partakes of the characteristics 
both of the above-mentioned biography of 
the Austrian empress, and the book which 
purported to be a true account of the au- 
thor’s own life and experiences, “The 
Tribulations of a Princess.”” The element 
of mystery surrounding the identity of the 
author had somewhat to do with the suc- 
cess of the earlier books, though not all: 
yet it seems likely, since the mystery had 
been practically, though not avowedly, dis- 
sipated before the appearance of this latest 
work, that the author will achieve less sig- 
nal success in the field of fiction per se 
than in that of emotional biography in 
high places, there being always a fillip to 
the public imagination in back-stairs gos- 
sip about bona fide kings’ palaces, that is 
lacking in any structure of narrative of 
which not only the florid ornamentation, 
but the foundations themselves, are admit- 
tedly the figment of the industrious au- 
thor’s fancy. 

One must agree that there is consider- 
able attractive color in the early pages of 
“The Trident and the Net ;” likewise that 
the illustrations, from color drawings of 
the author’s own, are possessed of vigor 
and individuality. i ee 


St. Cuthbert’s 


NE wonders how “Duncan Polite” 

and “St. Cuthbert’s” happened to 

coincide so completely in situation. 
Yet the very fact that they do this lends 
an additional appeal, for now is afforded 
an opportunity for seeing how differently 
two writers handle the same theme. 

“St. Cuthbert’s” is again a tale of Scotch 
Presbyterianism in Canada, but it comes 
fresh from the hand of a man who is a 
very significant part of this quaint life, this 
dominating religious influence—insomuch 
as he is that revered of the revered, a 
“meenister o the kirk”—the guiding 
genius upon earth of the simple-hearted, 
firmly faithful people who have the 
strength and integrity to form the back- 
bone of any nation. 

Thus, written in the first person by a 
Presbyterian minister whose charge is “St. 
Cuthbert’s,” the story takes up, scene by 
scene, the lives of a band of loyal parish- 


*St. Cutupert’s. By Robert E. Knowles. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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joners. It has its small tragedy, its ro- 
mance; but for the most part it recounts 
the events of the day, pastoral visits, kirk 
differences; the bringings into the world 
and the goings out of the world. 

Dr. Knowles, the author, has put his 
own church, his own people, himself, into 
the book—to a large extent at least; en- 
dowed with an unlimited fund of wit and 
a broad-mindedness that yet does not cur- 
tail sympathy, he can play upon the emo- 
tions without effort and with sure effect. 

What ‘ ‘Duncan Polite” lacked in humor 
“St. Cuthbert’s” has, and in full measure ; 
the book in its entirety, is replete with the 
happy spirit of optimism, despite recur- 
ring pathetic scenes. The least that can 
be said of the story is that it is a thor- 
oughly readable one, and it will doubtless 
afford enjoyment to many of those who 
are interested in the people and places 
which it pictures. 


Rose o’ the River * 


6 OSE O’ THE RIVER?” is a love 
R story of the Saco River—rather 
disappointing when contrasted 
with the lovable “Rebecca,” yet Kate 
Douglas Wiggin opens her heart and 
takes into it her readers, and the story is 
one with generous feeling and alert imag- 
ination ; with the poet’s s love of nature, in- 
sinuating itself into every-day life and 
making poetry of prose. 

Rose Wiley, the village belle, has many 
lovers, and is spoiled by too much admira- 
tion. Her vanity blinds her to the value 
of the good man, and brings down her 
pride before the flattery of the city man, 
who is only amusing himself at her ex- 
pense. ‘The author, with her usual in- 
sight and power, penetrates to the heart 
of life and makes the “Rose o’ the River” 
“thank heaven fasting for a good man’s 
love.” But we regret that, even with her 
beauty and fascination she still lacks the 
freshness and the smartness, the reality 
and inspiration of “Rebecca.” 

The thriftless grandfather is more ready 
with advice than work. Mrs. Wiggin has 
the touch of pathos that colors the homely 
country lines of her people. The spirited 


*RosE 0’ THE RIvER. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
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encounters between the old husband and 
wife are brought out with brightness and 
humor. He says: “There’ sa heap o’ things 
women folks never do an’ never can under- 
stanc because they air women- 
folks.” 

“One o’ the things is men I s’pose,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Wiley, and with kindred 
thrusts the reader’s interest is stirred. 

KaTE BLACKISTON STILLE. 


Rebecca Mary * 


S long ago as the sixteenth century, 
Montaigne remarked that “chil- 
dren’s playes are not sports and 

should be deemed as their most serious 
actions’—a truth which the world has 
been long in realizing. But in our day the 
tendency toward a better understanding 
of child-nature which shows itself in mod- 
ern psychology and pedagogy, is exhib- 
ited with even happier results in fiction. 
And among all the varying types of chil-, 
dren in literature, surely one of the oddest 
and most alluring is the little maid whose 
story Annie Hamilton Donnell has written 
in the book called “Rebecca Mary.’ 

The particular success of the story is 
that it shows you a little girl who has sub- 
mitted with perfect conscientiousness to 
the process of being made into an old 
woman, and yet, after all, she is a child. A 
tale on such a theme might well be har- 
rowing; but the child- “spirit in “Rebecca 
Mary” is always springing up with a 
strong desire for love, with unaffected 
quaintness, with irrepressible childishness, 
to lighten the burdens which she herself 
so willingly bears ; and thereby tragedy is 
averted and the pathos of the story is 
made pleasurable to the sympathetic 
reader. 

It is important to note that both “Re- 
becca Mary” and her Aunt Olivia are 
Plummers. By this it is meant that it is 
almost impossible for either of them to 
abandon a stand once assumed, and ex- 
ceedingly difficult for either to show affec- 
tion. The little girl is never daunted by 
the enormous “stents” she has to do. The 
idea of giving up never occurs to her; she 
simply “gets sort o’ tired,” when she 
“quilts a long quilt.” Aunt Olivia is one 


*Repecca Mary. By Annie Hamilton Don- 
nell. Illustrated by Elizabeth Shippen Green. 
Harper & Bros. 
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of those people who are so constituted that 
“it kills em to say anything anyways ten- 
derish.”’ 

The narrative has a strong, continuous 
interest that is surprising in view of the 
simplicity of the plot. Each chapter tells 
how Aunt Olivia’s Plummer sternness 
was a little softened, how her tyrannical 
Plummer sense of duty was compelled to 
yield a point, and after reading of one in- 
cident you are irresistibly led on to the 
next, until in the last chapter it is told how 
both “Rebecca Mary” and her aunt were 
“un-Plummered.” 

One does not view the various episodes 
of Rebecca Mary’s life from a standpoint 
of grown-up superiority, but one so identi- 
fies himself with the child that her exper- 
iences seem of real and serious import. 
The reader will be pleasantly conscious 
of the humorous aspects of the story, but 
he will seldom feel inclined to laugh, be- 
cause the feeling which the book evokes is 
too deep for that. Altogether Mrs. Don- 
nell has made her little heroine oddly, 
humorously and pitifully attractive, and 
we have to thank her for revealing to us a 


new phase of child-character. 
C. H. GarneEs. 


My Friend the Chauffeur * 


F this is more pretentious work than 
| ee earlier stories of Mr. and Mrs. 

Williamson, it might be just as well 
for these authors to go on writing unpre- 
tentious novels. “The Lightning Con- 
ductor” came at the right time, hit the 
right spot, so to speak, and succeeded. 
“The Princess Passes” won its way, first 
on the strength of the sensation its prede- 
cessor had cr€ated ; it continued in a nota- 
ble career because it possessed qualities 
that made it especially readable, admirable 
descriptions and a certain novelty of de- 
velopment in situation. 

But “My Friend the Chauffeur” has but 
little to make its way upon except the 
authors’ reputation. One has the feeling 
of knowing just what will come next; the 
ideal novel of incident creates surprise at 
every turn. 

The story is told cleverly, with no little 
bright conversation and with a very proper 

*My FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. By A. M. and 
C. N. Williamson. Illustrated. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 
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degree of enthusiasm in the romantic feel- 
ing displayed. But the automobile tour 
through France and Italy; the slight plot 
involving an unprincipled Austrian Prince, 
a precocious youngster and a vain Amer- 
ican woman who buys a backwoods es- 
tate and a high-sounding title; in these 
Mr. and Mrs. Williamson fall far short 
in respect to originality, and fail at the 
same time, in making any compensation by 
brilliancy in the manner of telling. 

The automobile romance did not prom- 
ise an inexhaustible field in the beginning; 
the Williamsons have worked it with a 
haste and zeal that is telling. 


The Scarlet 


HIS was a drama before it was a 

| novel—one is reminded of the fact 

throughout. The events divide 

themselves, the characters conduct them- 

selves, with due regard to the precon- 
ceived arrangement. 

It follows that if “The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel” was a good drama it is also a dramatic 
novel and it was a most successful and en- 
tertaining play. 

The time is that of the French Revolu- 
tion. In Paris, “Madame Guillotine” woos 
and weds and divorces. In England, 
sportsmen’s blood circulates more and 
more rapidly ; then sportsman’s brains be- 
gin to imagine; finally love of the fray 
and the exhilaration of contemplated dan- 
ger prevails and a band of Englishmen or- 
ganize themselves in an effort to aid 
French noblemen and their families in es- 
caping from France. 

Each time that someone of note suc- 
ceeds in leaving Paris a letter stating the 
fact and signed with a little red flower, 
known in England as “the scarlet pim- 
pernel,” is delivered to an officer of the 
republic. The mysterious leader of the 
band is known as the “Scarlet Pimpernel” 
and the “citizens” declare that this man 
must be captured. 

How the identity of the unknown but 
daring leader is established, how he is al- 
most taken and escapes after thrilling ex- 
periences—these make the story—a tale of 
Revolutionary France and calm, fashion- 
able, aristocratic England in a period of 
fops and fads, exquisite gowns, satin 


Pimpernel * 


*THeE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. By Baroness 
Orczy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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breeches, puff, powder and yards upon 
yards of Mechlin lace. 

“ The action is continuous, the interest- 
ing power does not waver; there is a 
strong love element and a dozen mov- 
ing dramatic scenes. One enjoys every 
event, every conversation, the beginning, 
the end and all that goes between. For 
the novel of enjoyment we recommend it 
unreservedly. 

Yet we might wish that the illustrations, 
photographs of scenes from the stage pro- 
duction, had been omitted. They add noth- 
ing and in places where changes have been 
made they disagree most noticeably with 
the text. 


The Hundred Days* 


HE romantic “hundred days” of Na- 
poleon, from the escape from Elba 
to the defeat of Waterloo and the 

oblivion of St. Helena, is the subject of 
Max Pemberton’s new tale of adventure. 
Those were glamorous days when the 
“Little Corporal,’—a puny, green-coated 
figure, in whose hands the destiny of the 
world seemed secure—raced blindly along 
a dangerous, though brilliant way, and a 
carpet of cloth of gold concealed an abyss 
toward which he moved as in a dream. 
It was over in the winking of an eye. He 
had shot like a meteor straight from the 
desolation of Elba into the heart of 
France, set up a court at the Tuilleries that 
glittered like a diamond, built an army 
out of the drunken, purposeless rabble of 
Paris, and with the “eagles” streaming 
overhead, had marched to sudden defeat 
and exile that was more ignominious than 
death. There is nothing in history more 
compact and more redolent of romantic 
possibilities. Perhaps it is not too much 
to say that there is that about this tale 
which has not been equalled since Anthony 
Hope wrote “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 
The times were productive of odd per- 
sonalities. By no means an incredible 
heroine, if unfortunately chosen, is the 
adventurous Yvonne, a leader of “la vie 
boheme,” reckless of life and honor in the 
service of the Emperor, whom it was the 
fashion of the hour for men and women 
alike to follow with a fire of devotion, a 
very passion of adoration. “Vive l’Em- 
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pereur!” was her watchword, and only 
after the last ‘“chasseur” had fled from the 
field of defeat could she turn—as France 
turned toward peace—to find love unex- 
pectedly in the quiet woods. 

There is much action and unadorned 
narrative in the story, yet here and there 
one comes upon a pretty expression or a 
clever description centering invariably 
about the figure of the little Emperor. Take 
the scene at the arsenal where Napoleon, 
a man of enormous issues, watched the 
daily progress of his artillery with tireless 
zeal :—‘‘He came at all hours, a gray fig- 
ure, passing swiftly in the golden light 
of the forges.” Or again take this clear 
glimpse into the deepening pathos of the 
man, who possessed the old devouring 
ambitions and yet dimly presaged in his 
vast mind the fate his genius could not 
conquer : e 

He was a man swimming in the sunlight 
against a treacherous tide which must carry 
him far from the shore to known seas of dan- 
ger and death; and he grasped, as he went, at 
every straw upon the rolling waters about him, 
touched any hand outstretched, and cried to 
those upon the shore that all was well with 
him and the haven sure. 

MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


The Little Green Door®* 


ENDERLY pathetic as it is, this lit- 
tle tale wins its way straight to the 
heart. Mrs. Bassett creates first of 

all a garden,—a garden as luxuriant, as 
wonderful as Mrs. Stone can create— 
which is saying much after the evidence 
of “Judith’s Garden,”—and with this cor- 
ner of Paradise for a stage, she directs the 
enactment of a sweet, sad, short drama— 
the romance of the unhappy Louis XIII 
and the lovely daughter of a dead friend 
and soldier of France. 

There is no yielding to the French ten- 
dency toward suggestiveness; it is essen- 
tially a pure play, in which an innocent girl, 
a flower among flowers, is the victim of a 
monarch’s weakness, unhappy monarch 
though he be. Admitted to the reality of 
the situation, the girl finds refuge where 
only French maidens of the period could 
feel assured of safety, in a convent; while 
the king goes presently to the grave, with 

*Tue LittLe GREEN Door. By Mary E. 


Stone Bassett, author of “Judith’s Garden.” 
Illustrated. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
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still one green spot fresh in his heart, the 
spot watered by the tears of an innocent 
woman’s holy and chaste love. 

It is a “little green door” that opens into 
the king’s private garden, whence the 
book’s name; every page of the story is 
redolent with rosy fragrance, and a sweet 
voice sings through the shady pleasances 
—until the sorrow comes and the sadness. 
But even then the voice dies not tumultu- 
ously, but softly, into a peaceful quiet— 
and the memory of those scented breezes 
remains. 


The Ancient Landmark * 


HIS posthumous novel by Elizabeth 

Cherry Waltz is in a quite different 

vein from the successful “Pa Glad- 
den.” ‘It is o¢cupied with the concerns of 
a Kentucky community—horse-loving, 
simple, material, large-hearted, conven- 
tional with the conventions of “before the 
war,” that never have seen, and of course 
never will see, the necessity or the possi- 
bility of any change or shadow of turning. 
Herein is the significance of the book’s 
title. Though the particular conventions 
upon which depend the plot of the 
story are certain ancidnt, to modern eyes 
thréadbare wrappings which enfold the 
marriage institution, yet the book is not 
at all a contribution to what one may call 
the literature of divorce, its effect being 
not argumentative nor problem-wise, but 
merely pictorial, local, narrative. 

The characters are typical, many of 
them, but this is not to say their presenta- 
tion is cold. Of them the heroine is least 
flesh and blood to many of the by-char- 
acters, an unfortunate foil,—take the 
horse-breeding, heavy-witted Colonel and 
his porcelain wife, whom the author 
in a happy touch portrays concocting frost- 
ed and nectarean juleps with her delicate 
hands, the while her lips are hot with de- 
nunciation for all sacrilegious tampering 
with the divine indissolubility of the mar- 
riage tie. Strange juxtaposition of lax- 
ness and rigidity in moral standards, typi- 
cally Kentuckian—“She believed in a per- 
sonal devil, would hear nothing of divorce, 
but she mixed a julep that would coax a 
saint out of Paradise.” 


*Toe ANCIENT LANDMARK. By Elizabeth 
Cherry Waltz. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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If one had space to describe almost 
equally successful characterizations, there 
would be Kitty May, plump, capable, 
wifely, honestly and irresistibly feminine; 
her considerably more plump and equally 
capable parent ; the lean, dry, courtly law- 
yer, Beamer van: Wye; these and others 
are the best of the book, though they are 
merely color to the main thread, the story 
of a drug-mad and besotted creature and 
his wife, who in physical peril and mental 
distress struggles to escape from prevail- 
ing and throttling conceptions of marital 
duty. H. T. P, 


Nedra * 


R. McCUTCHEON has the reputa- 
M tion of being capable of tales at 
once the most. far-fetched and yet 
the most popularly entertaining. “Nedra” 
is an entrancing island, and the story that 
centres about it has to do with the love, or 
rather loves, of Grace Vernon and Hugh 
Ridgeway. The characters are fairly well 
drawn; Hugh Ridgeway might be called 
the perfect American gentleman, a man of 
wealth, handsome and good. Henry 
Veath is a very different type of Ameri- 
can, a gentleman to be sure, but one who 
has his place to make in the world. It is 
hard to decide which girl is more charm- 
ing, Grace Vernon or Lady Tennys, but in 
the end the reader will probably decide 
with Hugh Ridgeway in favor of Tennys. 
Mr. McCutcheon’s pictures of the Island 
of Nedra are pleasant and realistic. The 
book is, in its purely entertaining qualities, 
delightful, though one can scarcely regard 
it as other than an old story in the funda- 
mental features. But everything has been 
done to make it attractive, and attractive 
it is, if no more. 


McAllisterand His Doublet 
\ DETECTIVE story always inter- 


ests a great number of people, and 

“McAllister and His Double,” by 
Arthur Train, will prove no exception to 
this rule. Full of excitement and most un- 
usual in plot, these stories of McAllister’s 
“hard luck’ will be eagerly read. 


*NEDRA. 
thor of “Beverly of Graustark.” 
Harrison Fisher. 

TMCALLISTER AND His Dousie. By Arthur 
Train. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


3y George Barr McCutcheon, at- 
Illustrated by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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The physical resemblance between Mc- 
Allister and his former valet is remark- 
able, but their difference in mentality is 
even more striking. McAllister’s happy 
faculty for giving Wilkins another chance 
toannoy him makes a remarkably amusing 
tale. Half a dozen times McAllister might 
have delivered Wilkins into the hands of 
the law (which would most likely have held 
him tightly for a number of years), but 
instead he aids Wilkins at the critical mo- 
ment, to escape. 

Before McAllister has time to feel re- 
lieved, however, Wilkins is again plying 
his trade and causing McAllister no end 
of trouble. Wilkins is as sharp as a steel 
trap, and, knowing his old master’s weak- 
nesses, constantly trusts to McAllister to 
help him in eluding detectives and police- 
men. 

It all goes to make one of the wittiest 
and most clever books of the season. 


Cc. -2. B. 
The Passport * 


ANNERISMS become inevitable 
by the time an author reaches his 
fourth or fifth novel. Mr. Bagot’s 

mannerisms are perceptible; they are not 
annoying. 

The new story has in it less of the bit- 
terness that has marked most of this au- 
thor’s work; it has been written more for 
the sake of the romance, a most delightful 
romance, by the way. There is an un- 
scrupulous Abbe and another priest of 
noble gifts and bearing. There is an Ital- 
ian princess and her stepmother, also her 
guardian, and a clever step-uncle, “a gen- 
tlemanly villain.” The lover is a young 
civil engineer, son of an eminent Italian 
scientist ; the tale hinges on the difficulties 
with which this young man has to contend 
before he can gain the hand of the girl 
he loves, whose stepmother and property 
are both controlled by the mercenary 
Abbe. 

There is some delightfully naive love- 
making on the part of the innocent, un- 
worldly Bianca, and the interest in the 
struggle waxes great. An uprising of the 
peasants provides a dramatic element, and 
the pathos is introduced in the unhappy 

*THe Passport. By Richard Bagot, author 
. “The Casting of Nets,” etc. Harper & 

Tos. 
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romance of the noble Don Agostino, who 
loved the mother of Bianca in his younger 
days. 

Mr. Bagot has struck most happily this 
vein of pure story-telling. He eliminates 
the problems and still manages a charm- 
ing tale, in which his instinct for subtle 
psychological analysis stands him in good 
stead, while a new spontaneity carries him 
to a plane of winning simplicity and nat- 
uralness. 


The Grapple* 


N “The Grapple,” a story of labor and 
| capiat unionism and non-unionism, 

Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke has 
proved her right to be considered one of 
the most earnest and purposeful writers 
of our present day novelists. She treats 
a subject which is of world-wide interest 
with an insight into the heart of things, a 
sympathetic impartiality and a certain 
force that cannot fail to impress as well 
as influence the reader. 

The scene of the story is laid in the coal 
mines of Illinois; a mine owner being the 
pivot around which the action, both plen- 
tiful and brisk, revolves. Murmurings of 
dissatisfaction among the miners, encour- 
aged by envy and hatred on the part of 
those who would use and sacrifice them 
for self interest, rapidly lead to the in- 
evitable result—a strike. The home life, 
the suffering and the tragedy that follow 
are pictured with a vigorous touch and 
sincerity that remind one of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

Into the life of the story enters a ro- 
mance, made doubly attractive by the 
many obstacles to be overcome, and ter- 
minating in a climax as pleasing as it is 
surprising. 


M. J. Gru. 


Mrs. Radigan+ 


. | ‘HERE is a thread of story running 
through Nelson Lloyd’s new book, 
“Mrs. Radigan,” but the reader sees 

in it only a laughable little extravaganza, 

which might be, but for an extra layer of 
paint, a collection of pages from “Town 


Topics.” Mrs. Radigan has left an ob- 
*THE GRAPPLE. By Grace MacGowan Cooke. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
+Mrs. Rapican. By Nelson Lloyd, author of 
“The Soldier of the Valley.” Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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scure origin and the unfortunate circum- 
stance that her husband’s money was ac- 
cumulated in a thriving gambling house 
business in Kansas, far behind her in her 
social climb. She uses crested note paper 
to invite a New York real estate man, who, 
by the way, is the narrator of the tale, to 
a “weak-end” house party. Her other 
mistakes are of like nature. The Fifth 
Avenue residence, which was erected at 
the cost of a few millions, is a startling 
combination of French Renaissance, Flor- 
entine Medici, Ancient Greek and Med- 
izval Gothic, with a front in the fashion of 
“Lewis Cans.” In spite of which the Rad- 
igans burst into New York society. 

They are met there by the persons 
grown familiar in the Sunday Supplement, 
with names like those in the melodramatic 
college plays you once wrote and thought 
so excruciatingly clever. “Miss Ethel 
Bumpschus, with spectacles and ten mil- 
lions” is to be the bride of the “Duke of 
Nocastle,” who hastens along his matrimo- 
nial bargain while the dog fancier who 
sold him the brace of bull pups respect- 
fully waits in the hallway of his fiancee. 
It is all very funny and you will laugh 
just as you do at the man who slips on 
a banana peel, but there is nothing new. 
Any day you can find it all in more con- 
densed form and greater variety through 
the pages of “Life,” and the “Smart Set” 
—except for the style of telling, which is 
amusingly boyish and flippant, though, 
after all, quite as old as the man and the 
banana peel. 

MARGUERITE CAMPION. 


Minerva’s Manoeuvres * 


T is Mr. Loomis’s virtue to make one 
laugh ; the happy part of it is that his 
natural spontaneity does not require 

him to make a business of providing laugh- 
able matter. The business is naturally in- 
cluded in the transaction, but the day has 
yet to come when the “business” will stand 
out as the emphatic feature. 

In his first long story, therefore, Mr. 
Loomis succeeds in being witty without 
effort and without lapse. It is very silly— 
all of it—this pampering to the whims of a 
cantankerous cook, but it is very clever 

*MINERVA’s MANOEUVRES. By Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis, author of “Cheerful Americans,” 
etc. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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and irresistibly amusing. One recalls 
“Rudder Grange” immediately, and _ the 
Stocktonian humor ; the troubles of keep- 
ing a cook, city born and bred, in the coun- 
try, become the most entertaining troubles 
imaginable. 

As must be expected, Mr. Loomis is not 
without his mannerisms, and the short 
story idea is apparent in the arrangement 
throughout. The tale is really a series of 
experiences and adventures, and the char- 
acters are the same “cheerful Americans” 
who appeared in the earlier collections of 
stories so labeled. 


At the Sign of the Jack O’ 


Lantern * 


N | [SS REED has turned her humor 
into a more settled groove, and 
one misses in this new story the 

sweetness and poetry that made one love 

“The Master’s Violin” and “Lavender and 

Old Lace.” But even so it cannot be said 

that “At the Sign of the Jack o’ Lantern” 

is one whit less entertaining than the other 
stories, for throughout, the tale is perme- 
ated with a wholesome good humor, while 

a stock of the most laughable situations 

keeps the reader well awake and always 

amused. 

Imagine a newly married couple, the 
husband a struggling young author, com- 
ing to a queer old house, the “Jack o 
Lantern,” legacy of an unknown uncle, and 
an eccentric one at that ; then imagine, just 
after getting settled down, a perfect deluge 
of countless relatives who, having pester- 
ed an old man to death with their annual 
and semi-annual visits, continue to con- 
sider his house their own, and still entirely 
at their disposal. 

Such a crowd! And all peeping into 
corners and ransacking cracks and cran- 
nies for hidden treasure! Can you won- 
der that the old man had planned a pretty 
revenge? 

After the revenge has been taken, the 
secret is too good to divulge, they all de- 
part, the author finishes his book—gener- 
ous extracts from which Miss Reed has 
kindly provided—and “they live happily 
ever after,” as in every orthodox fairy- 
tale. Pp. 

“*AT THE SIGN OF THE JACK O° LANTERN. By 

Myrtle Reed, author of “The Master’s Violin,” 

etc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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It is all delightfully imaginative, and is 
the purest comedy. The author has given 
her very lively wit full play, and has sim- 
ply let the characters grow—and they do 
grow most astonishingly; a dozen types 
or more, and each with a feature or fea- 
tures that sets him apart and makes him 
peculiarly diverting. 

There are not many books both humor- 
ous and literary. This of Miss Reed’s is 
both, and the reading affords a most agree- 
able period of pastime. 


The Best Policy * 


R. FLOWER has produced another 
readable collection of short stories, 
this time on Life Insurance, show- 

ing many of the trials and vexations; the 
obligations and hard-luck features which 
enter into the life of an insurance agent. 
So ardently indeed does the author advo- 
cate the principle of life insurance and that 
immediately—that one looks, but looks 
in vain, for the name of the company 
which he is representing. Mr. Flower is 
always clever, always bright and always 
in sober earnest, and his most recent offer- 
ing is no exception to the rule. His argu- 
ments are certainly unanswerable, advo- 
cating what the larger majority regard 
as a prime necessity and an essential fac- 
tor in family and business protection. 

The general agent, Murray, who figures 
in most of the stories, is one of God’s big, 
warm-hearted, level-headed gentlemen, 
one of a class of men who, placed in such 
positions, have done so much to advance 
the cause of insurance ;—his generosity, 
his clear insight into the intricacies of the 
devious ways of the trade are intensely 
interesting and well worth a closer study 
than is given to the average “leading-man” 
in fiction. R. W. Brace. 


Kipps + 
IPPS was born in unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. ‘Training made him 
hopelessly plebeian, and when for- 
tune came it was impossible to teach Kipps 
the draper, who dropped “‘aitches” and ate 
with his knife, to be Mr. Arthur Cuyps, 
the gentleman of means, with the require- 


*Turt Brest Ponicy. By Elliott Flower. L. 
. Page & Co. 

7Kiprs: Tue Story oF A SIMPLE Sout. By 
H. G. Wells, author of “A Modern Utopia,” 
etc. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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ments for entrance upon the round of 
afternoon calls, teas and dinners that com- 
prise society. 

Kipps the draper saw a goddess and 
worshipped her from afar; Cuyps the gen- 
tleman was received with open arms to 
his everlasting confusion; and finally 
Kipps, no more gentleman though still 
moneyed, turns from the goddess and be- 
speaks the hand of a maid-servant whose 
tastes are more nearly akin to his own. 

Please do not suppose tliis to be a sordid 
tale; it is not. But it is a picture of life, 
drawn without obscuring flourishes or the 
lights and shadows so placed as to twist 
the truth into an “artistic effect.” 

Why try to make of a man a something 
he was never intended to be? That is 
Mr. Wells’s question, and he answers it 
by setting forth facts as evidence. There 
may be men who, though of lowly birth, 
are destined to imprison the escaping 
aspirant, but the mass of men enjoy the 
life to which they belong by heritage; on 
every hand we see the result of trying to 
put men into spheres other than their own 
because they have acquired the amount of 
the initiation fees. 

Kipps isa “simple soul.” As such we 
meet him first; as such we leave him. 
3etween these two events we follow him 
through numerous adventures and see cer- 
tain phases of English life, here pictured 
with truth and the sympathy of one whose 
heart is big enough to understand. 


The Reckoning * 
M« CHAMBERS has gone back to 


the scenes of his earlier novels and 

in this tale of New York during the 
days of the Revolution has given us very 
generously a bit of the war, a glimpse of 
Tory society, an Indian council and a novel 
love story. 

With a spy under Washington for a 
hero, and a plucky Canadian girl for a 
heroine, Mr. Chambers has acquitted him- 
self with a seemly grace and an effect the 
more marvelous in that we expected to 
enjoy no more Revolutionary novels. 

One does not say “don’t skip” while 
reading “The Reckoning.” There are 
parts to tire of which is by no means a 


*THE RECKONING. By Robert W. Chambers, 


author of “Tole,” etc. Illustrated. D. Apple- 


ton & Co. 
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crime. This is not clever like “Iole;” it 
comes after “Cardigan ;” it can be scarcely 
expected that one shall view it as a really 
original story or as remarkable either in 
substance or in manner. 

The substance is of that material which 
Mr. Chambers has at his command, and 
the manner is exclusively the manner of 
Mr. Chambers. But the romance covers 
a multitude of sins; the reader may feel a 
genuine affection for Elsin and Carus and 
still not be moved to rhapsody over an- 
cient history and customs staled by too 
much detailed portrayal. 


Saint Cecilia of the Court * 
, | ‘HIS is a story of New York’s East 


Side tenements, with a _ veritable 

fairy-tale ending. For a first story, 
by a young girl, it is written with a force 
of actuality and a fund of tenderness that 
bespeak for it a hearty commendation. 

Saint Cecilia is only a poor little girl, 
with a drunken mother and a small brother, 
who hurts his spine; naturally gifted with 
a fiery temver, quite in keeping with her 
bright red hair, she still almost deserves, 
before her trials and tribulations are ended, 
the nickname of Saint. How she earned 
her way to better things and the circum- 
stances that contributed to the change of 
fortune are told with an ease and perfect 
lack of pose that show at once a familiarity 
on the part of the author with the scenes 
and persons she portrays. 

The sympathy that has gone into the 
writing of the tale is just as apparent as 
the sincerity; while the absence of 
forced situation and the absolute lifelike- 
ness of the characters give the book a very 
strong appeal. 


The Vortex+ 
A SAD lapse into the temptations of 


melodrama is this story by Mr. 

Thomas McKean, a first novel. If 
the plot had undergone an unbiased knifing 
and the main effort had been concentrated 
on the detailed scenes, instead of on the 
elaboration of improbable situations, “The 
Vortex” might have been a surer success. 


*Sr. CECILIA OF THE Court. By Isabella R. 
Hess. Illustrated. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

7THE Vortex. By Thomas McKean. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 
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As it is, one can only view the book as 
a mixture of Richard Bagot’s asperity in 
dealing with the Roman Catholic priest— 
without Mr. Bagot’s art; with something 
that may be meant to resemble Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s psychology and something else which 
may stand for Mrs. Ward’s social prob- 
lems, the three welded together by a hand 
not yet skilled in the use of the pen in the 
cause of the novel though not altogether 
without promise of a securer stroke and a 
more masterly treatment in future exer- 
cise. 

But this tale of the artist and his 
wife, estranged by a beautiful Italian 
woman acting under the direction of a 
priest, the whole concluded by the crude 
suicide of the villain in clerical robe—it 
cannot be called a just specimen of novel, 
though it has plot, action, characters and 
conversation. 

Some of the dialogue is well written and 
entertaining passages are to be found 
throughout; but the rules of life are not 
applied to the art of the novel, and one 
has distinct shocks when the very patent 
crudities stand so suddenly forth. 


The Social Secretary * 


R. PHILLIPS sought out a theme 
M that would be of unique interest.to 
a large circle of readers. With his 
usual virility and that exercise of penetra- 
tion which is really astonishing in so young 
a writer, he has penned a bright, entertain- 
ing novelette, into which he has put in 
lifelike shape, Washington society of to- 
day. 

The “social secretary” exploits with 
vast success a Senator and his family, 
launching them into the very best society 
that rules the capital, and giving them an 
assured standing. In the end she marries 
the son. 

So much for the plot; it is little but the 
details, while at no time time elaborate, are 
full of point. Indeed, the author has man- 
aged to cram into a very small space a deal 
of humor, satire and general human feel- 
ing. 

If one looks for it, there is to be found 
a moral and a strong one; if one pauses 


*Tue SocraL SEcreTARY. By David Gra- 
ham Phillips, author of “The Plum Tree,” etc. 
[Illustrated by Clarence Underwood. Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 
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sufficiently, there is a forcible indictment 
against political frauds and society’s shams 
and absurd extravagances ; if one can ap- 
preciate it, there is a very tender appeal 
for the homely, “natural” sons and daugh- 
ters of America—real gentlemen and 
ladies. But even if one misses the signifi- 
cance of all these, there is still an enjoy- 
able little story, with a very pretty romance 
—the romance of a chartning, if impecu- 
nious maiden, who earns her living by be- 
coming a “social secretary.” 
Phyllis Burton* 

OUNG girls will find in this book a 
Y congenial atmosphere and compan- 

ions of a merry, entertaining var- 
iety. With the high morals of a book 
predestined to the shelf of honor in the 
Sunday school library, the tale has yet a 
sufficiency of natural exuberance, bright 
humor and romantic interest, to satisfy 
younger readers of healthy tastes and the 
instinctive desire for a good story. 

Phyllis Burton is patience personified, 
with the reward amply bestowed; the re- 
mainder of the family indulge in the usual 
pursuits and pastimes of boys and girls 
reared by Christian parents in moderate 
circumstances. 

The religious element is naturally kept 
to the fore, though without becoming pre- 
dominant. 


The Edge of Circumstance + 


N his preface, Mr. Noble sees fit to 

make an apology for certain facts in 

connection with “The Edge of Circum- 
stance’”’-—there is none needed. The read- 
ing of it gives one the same thrill that 
came with the old classic sea-tales of one’s 
boyhood days. 

It is quite true, as he says, that the pres- 
ence of the eternal feminine is omitted 
and her influence relegated to the back- 
ground, but the story simply proves that 
the feminine in life is customary but by 
no means necessary to the interest of life, 
in fact, as in this case, is in many places 
not even desirable. 

To outline the story would be to tell the 
tale; it is one of greatest dramatic inten- 

*PuyLuis Burton. Mrs. S. R. Graham Clark. 
Illustrated. American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. 

7Tue Epcr or Circumstance. By Edward 
Noble. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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sity, yet without a plot, much after the 
plan of our own lives, the years of which 
are spent as a tale that is told. Three 
men develop the story—Arun, in a class 
by himself; Bob Shirwell and Mr. 
M’Grabbut, captain and engineer ;—the 
last two, strong men, face to face and 
breast to breast in their struggle for life, 
sign articles with Arun for a new-fangled 
tub of a steamer of Arun’s design, intended 
to increase profits and decrease expendi- 
tures on the glorious plan of co-operation 
(M’Grabbut’s opinion of co-operation is 
worth studying), and thereby -hangs the 
tale. 

It is melodramatic to the highest pitch, 
yet plain with the unvarnished tale of a 
life at sea; sad, with the sadness of the 
tale of the lives of men who go down to 
the sea in ships, yet brilliant with the dry 
witticisms of good old M’Grabbut; clear- 
cut with the technical nautical language of 
one who “knows the ropes” and vivid with 
picture after picture of the most strenuous 


of all human livelihoods. 
R. W. BrRAceE. 


The Household of Peter * 


INCE Rosa Nouchette Carey first be- 

gan to write, each new book has 
\~ been eagerly greeted by her admir- 
ers. The “Household of Peter” will be 
read with as much enthusiasm as any of 
her previous books. It is the story of a 
young doctor in an English village, and his 
three sisters. 

Several well-known types of English 
people are brought into the story. Roger 
Ashton, “the grey, monumental man,” is 
strikingly contrasted with the almost ec- 
centric Sir Heber; and the gay, frivolous 
Mrs. Lugard, with strong, true Hannah 
Burke. 

Miss Carey has a fondness for girls and 
their interests, which gives her a power 
to tell a story in a manner most enter- 
taining to girls. The plot in “The House- 
hold of Peter’ is not deep enough to at- 
tract much interest, but the character 
studies of the various young women are 
full of vigor. The Holt girls are whole- 
some, healthy and attractive because of 
their undisturbed girlishness. Mrs. Lugard 
is a silly, insincere woman of the world. 


*THE HovusEHOLD OF PETER. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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Alex Ashton is of a far different type, 

while the purity of character in Hannah 

Burke gives strength to the entire book. 
=. &. 


Pipetown Sandy * 
ee will all like Sandy, and the 


motherly woman will weep over him. 

Mr. Sousa is not a _ novelist—he 
writes passable English, and he has suffi- 
cient invention to contrive a story—but the 
attribute that makes his second venture in 
authorship a pleasant if not a particularly 
significant event is the character of his 
sturdy young hero. 

Into the making of Sandy have gone 
sympathy and probably some _ reminis- 
cence, tenderlv cherished, of boyhood days 
and ways, and as a result “Pipetown 
Sandy” is a most readable little tale, not 
to be viewed in a critical attitude at all, 
but to be simply enjoyed by those who can 
enjoy a picture of simplicity, mixed with 
no little humor, that offsets a. certain 
amount of forced action, which must be 
passed over without too close an inspection 
or inquiry. 





*PipETOWN SANDY. By John Philip Sousa, 


author of “The Fifth String.” Illustrated. 


Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


Drawn by Clare Victor Dwiggins 
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A Grain of Sand * 


HIS fanciful little story is, in effect, 
the autobiography of a grain of 
sand. The sand woke to life in the 

deep sea; later it was carried high up on 
the sea-shore. Then it was shoveled into 
a large wagon and taken to a pottery, 
where it was made a part of a beautiful 
and valuable vase. The vase was bought 
and given as a birthday gift to the wife 
of a wealthy man, and from its point of 
vantage in a drawing room cabinet it 
viewed the world that came and went. 

But one day a careless housemaid let 
the vase fall. It broke and was consigned 
to the ash pit, whence it was rescued by a 
rag-picker. Finally it entered a junk shop 
and was bought by a poor man, who stood 
it on the top of his book-case, wherefrom 
it looked contentedly down upon scenes 
of unruffled peace and happiness. 

The tale is daintily written and points 
its moral with a very pleasant humor. Mr, 
Dwiggins’s drawings are airy sketches in 
his usual manner, one well adapted to por- 
traying mermaids and sea-shells. 





*OnLY A GRAIN OF SAND. By Charles Maus 
Taylor. Illustrated by Clare Victor Dwiggins. 
John C. Winston Company. 


From ‘‘ A Grain of Sand "’ 
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History of Literature 


Lesson XXV 
English 


Period XI. 


Part I. 


Romanticism in England 


The First Singer of Freedom—Robert Burns 


( Petrarch 
{ Boccaccio 


Period III 


English Literature 
Robert Burns 


The study of English Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book 
News. The periods considered up to the present time have included, the Pre- 
paratory Period, the Chaucerian Age, the Renaissance, the Shakespearean Era, 
the Puritan Age, the Age of Queen Anne, the Eighteenth Century Novelists and 
the Beginnings of Modern Literature, with Collins, Gray, Goldsmith and Cowper. 
The present lesson takes up Robert Burns. 

Books for supplementary reading and reference include Pancoast’s “Intro- 


duction to English Literature,” “Encyclopedia of Poetry.” (McKay.) 


Robert Burns, 1759-1796 


Robert Burns was not a poet because 
circumstances contributed to the develop- 
ment of the poetical genius with which 
he was born. Rather, every circumstance 
of his life was in direct opposition to 
what might have been a fostering influ- 
ence; in consequence, Burns sang his 
Scotch songs because of the irresistible 
impulse against which he was powerless. 

Burns was the first poet to express 
with unreserve and enthusiasm the new 
spirit of liberty that began in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century to spread 
abroad through England, and which was 
presently to bring forth for the purposes 


of its utterance a Wordsworth, a Shelley 
and a Byron. 

Only a Scotch plowman was this ear- 
liest of .Freedom’s singers, but he grew 
the closer to the soil in that his occupation 
was the homely one of dropping into its 
moist furrows the seeds that were to 
sprout into tall plants which would bear 
the harvest that sustained the lowly chil- 


‘dren for whom only Nature manifests a 


charity. 

It was the son of a poor farmer, who 
was born on that day of January 25, 1759, 
and who, in years to come, was to be 


known far and wide as the illustrious 
poet, Robert Burns. The Burns family 
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lived in Ayrshire; they were in almost 
pitiable circumstances and they were un- 
able to give their boy anything of an edu- 
cation. Robert had to work as soon as 
he was old enough to lay his hand to any, 
even the smallest task, and he became a 
“plowboy” at an early age. 

But that Something within, the Some- 
thing which no poverty, no labor could 
subdue, was bound to work out its des- 
tiny. As a result, the lad manifested a 
passionate love for reading, and every 
spare moment was given to the perusal 
of old ballads and whatever other reading 
matter he could lay hands upon. After 
a little he began to write songs ; they came 
naturally to him, and presently news of 
these songs, unimportant to their author, 
but fated to attain to great importance 
in the eyes of other persons, came to one 
Dr. Blacklock, of Edinburgh. . Burns’s 


father was dead by this time and Burns 
was financially distrait, so that when an 
invitation was received to visit Edinburgh, 
he went and there enjoyed a popularity 
made inevitable by his frank, interesting 
personality, his rather quaint manners 


and his poetic gift. 

However, in 1788, he went back to 
farming, in Dumfrieshire this time. He 
had married a girl by the name of Jean 
Armour, and they spent together one 
year of undisturbed peace and real hap- 
piness. But temperament was the worst 
enemy with which Burns had to deal, and 
intemperance always interfered with his 
career. Whether in the struggle with 
poverty or the comparative ease of better 
fortune—Burns was Burns, with a weak- 
ness for women and the never-to-be- 
satisfied craving for alcohol. 

He went steadily from bad to worst; 
his health was impaired; he was a victim 
of melancholy. He could still sing—sing 
gloriously, in fact, but he had wasted his 
youth in riotous living, and the only heri- 
tage left him was death. So, at thirty- 
seven, he succumbed, and thus was ended 
a career that might have been prolonged 
many years, had it been held more strictly 
to a proper course. As it was, it was 
brilliant, but quickly over. Yet after it, 
remained the poems that will live as long 
as languages live, poems pouring forth 
the love of a great, compassionate heart; 
poems that swell with the strong currents 
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of a strong man’s tenderness and weep 
the tears of blood. 

Living close to nature, mingling always 
with nature’s noblemen, himself one of 
them, Burns knew no tricks of artificiality, 
knew none of the rules of art which make 
form but cannot kindle the fires of genius, 
In him those fires were already kindled; 
he had only to let them burn and out of 
their ashes rose the phoenix of his im- 
mortal songs. 


Carlyle writes of Burns, 


It was a curious phenomenon, in the with- 
ered, unbelieving, second-hand Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, that of a Hero starting up, among the 
artificial pasteboard figures and productions, in 
the guise of a Robert Burns. One of the most 
considerable Saxon men of the Eighteenth 
Century was an Ayrshire Peasant named Rob- 
ert Burns. Yes, I will say, here, too, was a 
piece of the right Saxon stuff: strong as the 
Harz-rock, rooted in the depths of the world;— 
rock, yet with wells of living softness in it! 
, Our peasant (Burns) showed himself 
among us, “a soul like an A®olian harp, in 
whose strings the vulgar wind, as it passed 
through them, changed itself into articulate 
melody.” 


And J. C. Shairp, in “Robert Burns,” 
says, 

No wonder the peasantry of Scotland have 
loved Burns as perhaps never people loved a 
poet. He not only sympathized with the wants, 
the trials, the joys and sorrows of their obscure 
lot, but he interpreted these to themselves, and 
interpreted them to others, and this, too, in 
their own language made musical, and glorified 
by genius. He made the poorest ploughman 
proud of his station and his toil, since Robbie 
Burns had shared and sung them. He awoke 
a sympathy for them in many a heart that 
otherwise would never have known it. In look- 
ing up to him, the Scottish people have seen 
an impersonation of themselves on a large 
scale—of themselves, both in their virtues and 
in their vices. 


Selections 


From THe Cortrer’s SATURDAY NIGHT. 
By Robert Burns. 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride: 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets* wearing thin an’ bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales} a portion with judicious care; 
And “Let us worship God!’ he says, with 

solemn air. 


*Grey locks. +Chooses. 
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They chaunt their artless notes in simple guise; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 
aim: 
Perhaps “Dundee’s” wild warbling measures 
rise, 
Or plaintive “Martyrs,” worthy of the name; 
Or noble “Elgin” beets* the heav’nward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 
Compar’d with these Italian trills are tame; 
The tickl’d ears no heartfelt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 


, 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny; 
Or how the royal Bard did groaning lie, 
Beneath the stroke of Heav’n’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailiiag cry; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire; 
Or other holy peers that tune the lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed; 
How He, who bore in Heav’n the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head: 
How his first followers and servants sped, 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand; 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounced 
by Heav’n’s command. 


Then kneeling down, to Heav’n’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays; 
Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 

That thus they all shall meet in future days: 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 

sphere. 


Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art, 

When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s ev’ry grace, except the heart! 

The Pow’r, incens’d, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole; 
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But haply, in some cottage far apart 
May hear, well pleas’d, the language of the 
soul; 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enrol. 


For a’ THAT AND A’ THAT. 


1s there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head, and a’ that? 
The coward-slave, we pass him by, 
And dare be poor for a’ that; 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea stamp; 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


What tho’ on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hodden-grey, and a’ that; 
Gie’ fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man, for a’ that. 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show, and a’ that: 
The honest man, tho’ ne’er sae poor, 
Is king o’ men for a’ that. 


Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 
What struts, and stares, and a’ that; 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof for a’ that: 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His riband, star, and a’ that, 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks, and laughs at a’ that. 


A king can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest*man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith, he maunna fa’ that! 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
Their dignities, and a’ that, 
The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that; 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet, for a’ that; 
That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


Italian Literature 


Lesson III 


Petrarch 


The first lesson in Italian literature took up the preparatory period. 


It was 


followed by a study of Dante and the present lesson considers Petrarch. 
Books for reference include “Great Poets of Italy,” by Oscar Kuhns (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), and “Italian Poets since Dante.” (Scribner’s.) 


Petrarch, 1304-1374 

Francesca Petrarca, more commonly 
known as Petrarch, was the first great, 
significant figure in the Italian Renais- 


*Beet—to add fuel. 


sance. He was born, the son of an exiled 
Florentine, in Arezzo, on the 20th of July, 
1304, during the period of Dante’s exile, 
and three years before the death of the 
author of the “Divine Comedy.” In 
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1312 Petrarch accompanied his father to 
Avignon, whither had been removed the 
seat of the Papacy, and in this city the 
boy received his education, the intention 
being to train him for the practice of the 
law. But the tastes of Petrarch were 
neither long in revealing themselves nor 
hesitant in the persistency of their prac- 
tices, and the future poet passed long 
hours in the study of the ancient classics, 
and numerous were the treasures he 
resurrected from the mold and dust of the 
ages that had passed them by unheeded. 

Petrarch did attend college at Bologna, 
but his father’s death made a continuance 
of his course financially impossible, so that 
in 1326 he returned to Avignon and be- 
came a Churchman. 

It was in 1327 that he first saw the 
Laura of his famous poems. She was the 
wife of Hugo de Sade and was, or at 
least we have Petrarch’s word for it, beau- 
tiful. She did not, however, encourage 
the passion she inspired, and, lacking the 
opportunities of personal expression, the 
love in Petrarch’s heart burst forth into 
song. The poems followed one another 
during the period that remained of the 
poet’s life ; a life filled with many and var- 
ied interests, for Petrarch became a friend 
of the powerful house of Colonna; trav- 
eled extensively in France, Italy and Ger- 
many, unearthed valuable manuscripts 
and gained a reputation that led to an in- 
vitation from Rome to come and be 
crowned with laurel in the Forum. Thus 
was he made poet-laureate in 1241. 

In 1353 Laura died and Petrarch left 
Avignon forever. He passed the rest of 
his life in Northern Italy and died at 
Arqua, near Padua, in 1374. 

Petrarch was essentially a man of noble 
traits, beautiful feeling and _ unfailing 
charity. He did his best all through life 
to rescue his friend Boccaccio from the 
evil effects of self-indulgence; he it was 
who inspired to so great a degree our 
own Chaucer. He was loved by his 
contemporaries and received a full meas- 
ure of honor—a statement that cannot be 
made of every poet. 

Strange to say, Petrarch made his claim 
to renown on the strength of his author- 
ship of an epic poem, “Africa,” of which 
Scipio Africanus is the hero and certain 
historical and biographical works that are 
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now passed over, generally speaking, with 
scant ceremony.  Posterity has judged 
Petrarch, and has accorded him his lofty 
place because of his sonnets and songs, 
most of them inspired by his devotion to 
Laura. As Mr. William Everett writes 
in “The Italian Poets Since Dante,” 


The form of the sonnet in Italian poetry 
may be said to have had its rules fixed by 
Petrarch. The ingenuity he put into these lit- 
tle poems is beyond praise. Every sonnet has 
its own single theme; yet into the fourteen 
lines are worked abundant illustrations, for 
which an inferior poet would need three times 
as many. Every word seems to fall into its 
right place of itself, and it needs a very close 
examination to detect the infinite art of the 
construction. In many of them there is evi- 
dence of passion and devotion: a great wave of 
feeling has swelled up in the poet’s heart; it 
must have vent, and it breaks out in these 
burning lines. 


The odes or canzones are more remark- 
able than the sonnets. They are more 
consistently warm, more sincere through- 
out; the love element is more naturally 
expressed ; the form is ampler, more elas- 
tic; the poet has greater room in which 
to give his imagination and his feeling 
range. 

Henry Reeves sums up Petrarch’s great- 
ness thus, 


Petrarch was great, not only by a bootless 
passion which his poetical genius clothed in 
imperishable language—the chaste language 
of tenderness and regret without a single line 
that can wound the most refined sensibility— 
but he was great by the love of letters to which 
he devoted a life of indefatigable industry; by 
his extraordinary learning and memory, which 
enabled him, we know not how, to acquire and 
retain a minute knowledge of classical litera- 
ture and history, inconceivable in an age when 
every writer had to be studied in manuscript, 
and manuscripts themselves were scarce and 
costly; by his independence of character and 
love of truth, which made him the fearless ad- 
vocate of every good and great cause, speaking 
his mind with an eloquence and energy then un- 
known to Europe, and without regard to con- 
sequences; and by his devoted and passionate 
adherence to the freedom and glory of Italy. 
which he sought to promote alike by imperial 
or aristocratic influence and by the democracy 
of Rome—the inspired herald of a struggle of 
five centuries, which has accomplished in our 
times and the liberation of united Italy. 


In “Student’s Middle Ages,” A. H. Hal- 
lam writes, 


The general excellences of Petrarch are his 
command over the music of his native lan- 
guage, his correctness of style, scarcely two or 
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three words that he has used having been re- 
jected by later writers, his exquisite elegance 
‘of diction, improved by the perpetual study of 
Virgil; but, far above all, that tone of pure and 
melancholy sentiment, which has something 
in it unearthly, and forms a strong contrast to 
the amatory poems of antiquity. . . . The 
great defect of Petrarch was his want of strong 
original conception, which prevented him from 
throwing off the affected and overstrained man- 
ner of the Provencal troubadours, and of the 
earlier Italian poets. 


Selection 
CANZONE. 
By Petrarch. 


What shall I do? Some counsel Love impart. 
Sure it is time to die 

And I have lingered longer than I should: 
My Lady’s dead, and she has ta’en my heart— 
And, to rejoin thee, I 

Must slay myself. Is it not understood 

That nevermore in life the food 

And wine of her dear presence come to me? 
Do you not therefore see 

J can not bide thus maimed and alone 

When all the reason for my life is gone? 


Love—you felt deep and measured well the 
blow— 

Therefore, I talk to you; 

With furled wings and flickering torch you 
stand, 

And look upon me with sad eyes that know. 

Our tent-pole’s snapt in two— 

The sun is darkened over all our land-— 

And ropes of sand 

I make, my verses, powerless to bind 

The things that tear me. Are you deaf and 
blind— 

Oh senseless earth!—to turn and spin through 
space, 

When she is gone for whom you ran the race? 


Fallen is your glory and you know it not. 

How bitter ’tis to think 

You have been sheltered in her conscious- 
ness— 

Her little feet have touched you, now forgot; 

High Heaven itself did sink— 

On you, unworthy, left its bright impress. 

But I, alas! Who less 

Than nothing care for aught that is not she— 

Must tell all men that be 

What Death has done—though weeping sore, 
I must— 

All that I live for is that sacred trust. 


Ah me, to clay is turned the lovely face 

That let me see and feel 

What Heaven was, as through no darkened 
glass! 

Her being intangible now stars that place— 

For it did flit and steal 

Forth from its girlish veil and gown, alas! 

Yet shall it come to pass 

That she will put them on for evermore, 


Lovelier than when she wore 
Their beauty on the daisied earth of Spring— 
April in Heaven is another thing! 


The lovely lady comes more lovely back— 

And shows me in my sleep 

What it is like to see a Spring in Heaven— 

And I forget that all I want and lack, 

To listen to my heart; 

She holds it back—it calls her name, alack! 

But sudden all the wrack 

Of sad reality sweeps round my head, 

I know my love is dead— 

What then I feel Love knows, and I hope she 

Who sees God’s eyes, where all things mir- 
rored be. 


Oh! Ladies fair—who saw her beauty’s flower 

And her angelic life, 

How like a thing divine she walked the world— 

Grieve deep for me, who know her in Death’s 
power, 

But not for her—who strife 

And tears has changed for peace, while I am 
hurled 

From depth to depth, and whirled 

Through endless nights and days of endless 
pain. 

I know, time and again, 

But that Love whispers something in my ear, 

I’d kill myself without a doubt or fear. 


Nay now, my soul, retract what you have said— 

Lest, through these rebel cries, 

You lose that garden where your lady is 

And lives and laughs, whom everyone thinks 
dead— 

Look in some stream and sighs 

To see how fair she is: “And I am his. 

High on his verses ’tis 

My name goes ringing over all the world— 

His rhymes that are impearled 

And perfumed. If he really loves my eyes— 

He will stay on, to. make their incense rise.” 


Fly from blue skies and flowers— 

Mistake not mirth and music for your peers, 
My Song—but only tears. 

You would be lost where happy things avail 
My poor Canzone, in your mourning veil! 


THE UNHEEDED MESSAGE. 
By Petrarch. 


Nay then, my soul—and did faint shadows rain, 
To make you wistful even that golden day, 
That mutely near her heavenly face you lay 

And drew deep store of peace ’gainst future 

pain? 

From all her movements, from her hair, her 

chain— 

From the strange pathos of her voice, like 
May, 

A message came to us unheeding: “Nay— 

I am your last, last happy day—ah! Vain. 

The sweetness, fostering Venus, of that hour! 
How did I burn my soul, when my eyes 

closed 

With eyes which I should see, ah nevermore! 
When I on them as loyal friends imposed 


” 
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The brief safe-keeping of my heart: “This 
flower d 
Keep close—or it will wither to the core.” 
BALLATA. 
By Petrarch. 
Oh Love! When lilies flower, 
And my great hope with joy the whole earth 
sows, 
Why hide they her whose touch healed all my 
woes? 
Ah, most disdainful Death! 


General 


Lesson 


News 


Ah cruel Life! 
Death maddens me with pain, 
And all my dreams doth crush like smoking 
flax— 
Life prisons me, though knowing me desperate 
fain 
To close in strife 
For the soft hands that stamped my life as 
wax. 
But, ware of their attacks, 
In my heart’s core my Lady throned glows— 
And she above all my hard burthen knows. 


History 
XXIII 


Rome 


The lessons in General History began in the September, 1903, issue of Boox 
News and ended with the November, 1904, number. 

Roman History with the traditionary period was begun in the December, 
1904, issue, and was followed by a study of the religion of the Romans, the Tar- 
quinian Rule in Rome; the early Republic; the contest between the Orders, the 
Conquest of Latium, the Samnite Wars, the War with Pyrrhus and the Punic 
Wars. The present lesson takes up Second and Third Macedonian Wars and 


the war in the East. 


The reference volume used is “Ancient History” by Myers and Allen. (Ginn 


& Co.). 
MACEDONIAN WARS. 


For fifty years after the conclusion of the 
peace terms that marked the end of the Second 
Punic War, Rome moved on in the path of 
numerous and brilliant victories, until she stood 
as the first and foremost power in the world. 
In great strides did she cover new territory; on 
every hand she added to her treasure; in the 
East particularly, she was a conqueror and 
from the East she derived those luxuries and 
lax ways of living that led to her final down- 
fall. She might add riches to riches; she might 
practice prodigality right royal, and the Ro- 
mans took kindly to Oriental habits of extrava- 
gance, but by the very things she overcame, 
she, in turn, was to be overcome. ‘Too much 
gold, too extensive a dominion, too much of 
everything, in fact, was to prove Rome’s ruin; 
was to lead to the effeminacy of her men; to 
the loss of her public pride and spirit. 

At the close of the Second Punic War, there 
were three empires of importance in the East— 
Egypt, Western Asia and Macedonia. Anti- 
ochus the Great was ruler of Western Asia and 
Philip V. was the King of Macedonia. In the 
struggle that ensued between Rome and Mace- 
donia, Antiochus was the ally of Philip, while 
the Greek cities of Pergamus and Rhodes were 
allies of Rome. The first of these series of 
wars was the Second Macedonian War, as it 
was termed and the great battle of the war 
was at Cynoscephalae, in 197 B. C. In this bat- 
tle, the superiority.of the Roman legion (in 
which every maf was trained to act independ- 
ently and though in harmony, still with an op- 
portunity for exercising individual heroism), 
over the formation of the Macedonian phalanx, 
which was irresistible on level ground, if prop- 


erly ready for action but which was easily de- 
moralized among the unevenness of hills. In 
consequence, the forces of Philip were routed. 
Following the close of this war, a Congress 
was convened at Corinth and the Greek cities 
were declared absolutely free of Macedonian 
rule. 

But in 192 B. C. Rome was called upon to 
defend Pergamus and Rhodes against the in- 
fringements of Antiochus and it soon became a 
general war. According to the former peace 
terms, Philip had to aid Rome, but the cities 
of Greece were divided, the Atolians, compris- 
ing the cities of the Northern Greece, espoused 
the cause of Antiochus. The latter crossed into 
Greece and at Thermopolae met with a defeat 
that sent him scurrying back into Asia Minor, 
where he was again overcome in the Battle of 
Magnesia. By the terms of the peace then 
made, Antiochus forfeited all Asia Minor north 
of Mt. Taurus, most of which was given over 
to Pergamus; Rhodes was given a large tract 
of territory and the small kingdoms of the 
Black Sea were allowed their independence. 

With all this changing of hands of the var- 
ious portions of Asia Minor, it was impossible 
that everybody should be completely satisfied. 
Though Rome had dealt generously with her 
allies, her growing power was regarded with 
fear and very soon, Philip of Macedon began 
to show signs of forgetting the allegiance he 
had sworn to her. There was a Third Mace- 
donian War; it ended with the Battle of Pydna, 
in which Perseus, the son of Philip, was over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

Perseus went to Rome to grace the triumphal 
procession of Atmilius Paulus; his kingdom 
was divided into four parts, each a republic 
under the protection of Rome. 
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Educational 


Mythology 


Lesson XI 


The course in Mythology began in September, 1904, and was discontinued in 


June, 1905. It now begins again. 
gods and heroes and their adventures. 
Golden Fleece. 


The lessons will consist of stories of Greek 
The present tale is that of Jason and the 


The reference work is Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable’ (McKay). 


When Athamus, a king of Thessaly, tired of 
his wife and took to himself another, the 
woman, fearing ill-treatment of her two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, at the hands of the 
step-mother, appealed to Mercury for aid. The 
god gave her a golden ram, on the back of 
which she placed her children. Then the ram 
carried them away, but Helle, the girl, fell 
from his back as he crossed over a body of 
water, afterwards called the Hellespont, be- 
cause of this incident. The boy, Phryxus, was, 
however, brought to the kingdom of Colchis, 
where he was kindly received. Phryxus sacri- 
ficed the ram to Jupiter and gave the golden 
fleece to A&tes, the king of the country and 
ZEtes hung it in a sacred grove and set a ter- 
rible dragon to watch over it. 

In the meantime, another Thessalonian king 
had surrendered his throne to his brother, who 
was to rule over the land until the young 
prince, Jason, came of age. But when Jason 
reached his majority and desired to take up the 
reigns of the government, his uncle delayed 
the matter by suggesting to him the quest of 
the golden fleece, which was supposed to be- 
long, after a fashion, to the family. Jason, 
full of the ardor of youth and eager for ad- 
venture, took kindly to the thought and speed- 
ily had a ship with the capacity of holding fifty 
men, built for him by Argus. Then he gath- 
ered together a band of followers, among whom 
were a number of future heroes, Hercules, 
Theseus, Orpheus, Nestor and others. The 
vessel was called the Argo and her crew were 
afterwards known as the Argonauts. 

Well, they finally arrived at the kingdom of 
Colchis and Jason made known to the king 
the object of his visit. And A®tes set him a 
task, with the promise that if he succeeded in 
accomplishing it, he should have the golden 
fleece. Jason was to yoke to the plow two 
bulls, whose feet were of brass and from whose 
nostrils there poured forth breath of fire and 
he was to sow the teeth of the dragon which 
Cadmus had earlier slain. It was known that 
from these teeth would spring a crop of armed 
men and that they would at once set about 
putting an end to him who had called them 
into being. Jason undertook the task, but 
having an opportunity for conversing with 
Medea, the daughter of Astes, who was a sor- 
ceress, by promising to marry her he obtained 
a charm which would protect him from the 
breath of the bulls and the weapons of the men 
he expected to encounter. 

On the day set for the test, all the people 
gathered about in the grove. The bulls were 


brought out, snorting and ferocious. But Ja- 
son went to them calmly, spoke to them, 
caressed them and finally managed to slip the 
yoke upon them, after which he forced them 
to drive the plough. The dragon’s teeth were 
sown, the crop of armed men sprang into life 
and threw themselves upon Jason. For a time 
he kept them off with his sword, but at length 
he had to use the strategy taught him by Me- 
dea. Picking up a stone, he hurled it in the 
midst of the little band; immediately, they 
turned upon each other and fought until there 
was not one of them left alive. 

After that, Jason poured over the dragon a 
preparation which Medea had given him and 
in a moment, almost, the monster was asleep. 
Then Jason seized the precious fleece and the 
Greek heroes made for the vessel lest the 
king should try to prevent their actually car- 
rying the prize away. Medea went with them 
and Jason married her. Just what became of 
the fleece after Jason delivered it to his uncle, 
is not known. 

* ok * 

One thing kept Jason from fully enjoying 
himself during the festivities that followed the 
bringing back of the fleece. And that was that 
his old father was not there to join them in 
the rejoicings. He told Medea of his trouble 
and begged her to use her arts to prolong his 
father’s life and to make hjm strong once again. 
Medea then went forth and invoked the help 
of the gods of nature. She erected two altars. 
and prepared a great fire and on the fire she 
cooked herbs. Thre old king was brought out 
and he and Medea were left entirely alone. By 
her charms she threw him into a deep sleep: 
then she cut open his throat and potred in 
her mixture of magic herbs. The effect was 
that he was reinvigorated and in a little while 
he was made young and lusty again. 

But this experiment led to the desire on the 
part of the daughters of the usurping king, to 
have their father rejuvenated. And now Me- 
dea did a wicked thing. She prepared a mix- 
ture and gave it to the daughters to administer 
to their father. But they bungled the opera- 
tion and Medea, coming to the rescue, killed 
him outright. The result was very unhappy. 
Medea escaped in her chariot, drawn by ser- 
pents, but Jason did not worry himself very 
greatly about her and presently he discarded 
her entirely to marry another beautiful woman. 
To the bride, Medea sent a poisoned gown: 
then she killed her own children, set fire to the 
palace and rode away to Athens where she 
afterwards married the father of Theseus. 





As Read by 


from public libraries in New York 

City, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis, it is possible to gain some idea, 
approximately, if not entirely accurately, 
as to which of the books among the new 
books, have, within a given time, been 
most in demand. During September, for 
instance, a comparison of the lists shows 
that, in three out of five large and well 
patronized public libraries, “The Mas- 
querader” was one of the most popular 
books of fiction. In two out of five, 
“Nedra,” “The Man on the Box,” “The 
Marriage of William Ashe” and “Pam,” 
were among the novels most frequently 
called for. 

In the department of General Works, 
“The Autobiography of Andrew D. 
White” appears on three out of five lists; 
“Parisians Out of Doors” is on the lists 
from the Philadelphia Free Library, Cen- 
tral Branch and the Public Library of 
Cincinnati. In the Wagner Institute 
Branch of the Philadelphia Free Library 
and in the St. Louis Public Library, “The 
History of the Standard Oil Company” 
has been largely in demand. 

Following are the lists as the several 
librarians have prepared them: 


New YorkK City: THe Astor LIBRARY. 
Fiction. e 
The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 


The Masquerader. Thurston. 

The Man on the Box. McGrath. 
Miscellaneous. 

The Art of the Louvre. Potter. 

Principles of Education. Spencer. 

Text-Book of Commercial Law. Clark. 

A Servant of the Public. Hope. 

Nedra. McCutcheon. 


PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, 
CENTRAL BRANCH. 


BB: comparing various lists obtained 


Fiction. 
The Household of Peter. Carey. 
Shakesneare’s Christmas. Quiller-Couch. 
Mrs. Tee’s Will. Richards. 
Pam. Von Hutten. 
Biography. 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 
Talks in a Library with Laurence Hutton. 
Moore. 
The Life Worth Living. Dixon. 
History. 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. Fisk 
Popular History United States. Bryant. 


the People 


Russo-Japanese Conflict. Asakawa. 
Travel. 
Castilian Days. Hay. 
Parisians Out of Doors. Smith. 
Italian Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife. Wad- 
dington. 
Miscellaneous. 
Sunny Side of the Street. Wilder. 
War of the Classes. London. 
History of Education. Painter. 
Roads and Their Making. Greenwell. 


PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, 
WAGNER INSTITUTE BRANCH. 
Fiction. 
The Breadwinners. Anonymous. 
The Masquerader. Thurston. 
The Garden of Allah. Hichens. 
The Marriage of William Ashe. Ward. 
Pam. Von Hutten. 
Sandy. Rice. 
Miscellaneous. 
Man and Superman. Shaw. 
The Simple Life. Wagner. 
People of the Abyss. London. 
Lure of the Labrador Wild. Wallace. 
The Kaiser as He Is. Noussanne. 
History of the Standard Oil Company. Tarbell. 
CINCINNATI Pusiic LIBRARY. 
Fiction. 
The Gambler. Thurston. 
Nedra. McCutcheon. 
The Divine Fire. Sinclair. 
The Princess Passes. Williamsons. 
The Man on the Box. McGrath. 
The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. Gardenhire. 
Biography. 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 
Autobiography of Moncure D. Conway. 
Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots. Hume. 
History. 
Critical Period in American History. Fiske. 
Essentials of American History. Hart. 
History of the American People. Wilson. 
Travel. 
The Real Japan. Norman. 
The Balkans from Within. Wyon. 
Parisians Out of Doors. Smith. 
Miscellaneous. 
Science and a Future Life. Hyslop. 
Talks to Teachers in Psychology. James. 
De Profundis. Wilde. 
St. Louis Pusiic Liprary. 
Fiction. 
Rose of the World. Castle. 
The Clansman. Dixon. 
Return of Sherlock Holmes. Doyle. 
Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. 
The Missourian. Lyle. 
The Masquerader. Thurston. 
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Biography. 
Autobiography of Andrew D. White. 
Paul Jones. Buell. 
An Irishman’s Story. 
History. 
Prospect and Retrospect. 
Dutch Republic. Motley. 
Story of France. Watson. 


McCarthy. 


Mahan. 


November 


HARPER’S. 

One of the most interesting papers of 
the November “Harper’s is “Animal Im- 
mortality,” by Peter Rabbit, the nom de 
plume of some one of our well-known 
authorities in natural history. Another 
installment of “The Conquest of Canaan” 
brings this entertaining story close to the 
end; each month it has grown stronger, 
and readers are no doubt waiting eagerly 
for the conclusion—one can easily see 
the end, but there will be additional en- 
joyment in following up Mr. Tarkington’s 
methods in working his climax. Other 
contents are: 

The Flittermouse. 

In the Midst of the Slave-Trade. 
Nevinson. 

A Fortnight in Bath. 

Short stories by Alice 
ning and others. 


By Amelie Rives. 
3y H. W. 


By W. D. Howells. 


3rown, Marie Man- 


SCRIBNER’S. 

The principal feature of “Scribner’s” 
for November is “A Wolf Hunt in Okla- 
homa,” by President Roosevelt, the first 
of two articles which the President of the 
United States has written as a result of 
his recent trip West. Additional contri- 
butions include :— 

The Tides of Barnegat. 

The House of Mirth. 
(concluded). 

Diaries and Letters of George Bancroft. 

The Hope for Labor Unions. By J. Laurence 
Laughlin. CENTURY. 

In the November “Century” the new 
novel by Mrs. Humphry Ward, “Fen- 
wick’s Career,” is begun. Miss Carl, the 
only American woman ever received into 
the presence of the Dowager Empress of 
China, prior to the time of Miss Alice 
Roosevelt’s visit, now tells something of 
her experiences in the Chinese Imperial 
palace. There are a number of interesting 
illustrations. Also, 


The Panama Canal. 
Parsons. 


By F. H. Smith. 
By Edith Wharton 


By William Barclay 


Magazines 


Travel. 
Japan, an Interpretation. Hearn. 
Road in Tuscany. Hewlette 
The Americans. Muensterberg. 
Miscellaneous. 
History of the Standard Oil Company. 
Russian Advance. Beveridge. 
Poverty. Hunter. 


Tarbell. 


Magazines 


All Gold Canon. By Jack London. 
With Walt Whitman in Camden. By Horace 


Traubel. ; ; 
SMART SET. 
complete I 


The novel in November 
“Smart Set” is ‘The Game and the Can- 
dle,” by Francis Davidge. The essay for 
the month is by Douglas Story on “The 
Significance of Small Talk.” Short stor- 
ies are by Kate Jordan, James Huneker 
and Edna Kenton. 

MUNSEY’S. 

A frontispiece portrait of Miss Alice 
Roosevelt, from a painting by Theobald 
Chartran, is a feature of “Munsey’s” for 
November. There are special articles on 
the University of Chicago, and on “Royal 
Incomes and Expenditures.” Other fea- 
tures are :— 

Robert Bacon. By Frank A. Munsey. 


Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. By William S. 
3rigman. 


The Czars of Russia. 4. The Crimean War. 
By Edgar Saltus. 

Short stories by William Aspenwall Bradley, 
Theodore Roberts and others. 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 

The novelette in “Lippincott’s” for No- 
vember is “Cinderella of the Garden 
House,” by Caroline Duer. There are a 
number of short poems, by John Russel! 
Hayes, Ella Middleton Tybout, Thomas S. 
Jones, Jr., Thomas McKean, Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar and others. The short stor- 
ies include, 

The Dub. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 

Spatter’s Campaign. By Sarah Comstock. 

Over the Jumps. By Alfred Stoddart. 

AINSLEE’S. 

*“Ainslee’s” for November has a strik- 
ing novelette by Geraldine Bonner, au- 
thor of “The Pioneer.” There is a second 
installment of Miss Marie Van Vorst’s 
new serial, “The Warreners” and a num- 
ber of stories, some of which are, 

In the Garage. By Robert E. MacAlarney. 

The Second Best. By Joseph Blethen. 

His Native Heath. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 





Biography 


ALFRED, Lorp TENNysoN. A memoir. By his 
son. 531 pp. Indexed. 8vo. The Mac- 


millan Company. 


A new, one-volumed edition of the memoir 
published in September of 1897. It was re- 
printed in 1898 and 1899 and is now offered in 
good, though less expensive form. 


Heart or Aspury’s JOURNAL, THE. Edited by 
Ezra Squier Tipple. With frontispiece. 712 
pp. Indexed. 8vo. Eaton & Mains. 


Francis Asbury, for forty-five years after 1771 
was the superintendent of the Methodist. Epis- 
copal Church throughout America. He kept a 
journal during most of the time, which was 
published under his revision in 1807. The orig- 
inal manuscript was destroyed in the fire which 
swept away the Methodist Book Concern in 
Mulberry street, New York, in 1836 and no 
revision has been attempted since. The edition 
published during Asbury’s life is now made 
the basis of a careful revision, with notes 
throwing light on references to local and per- 
sonal matter. The omission of details of small 
moment, and the introduction of sub-heads 
make the work a continuous narrative of Meth- 
odism in its early days. 


TUSKEGEE AND Its PEopLE. Edited by Booker 
T. Washington. Illustrated. 354 pp. I2mo. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Graduates of Tuskegee have in this volume 
told the story of their lives, describing their 
personal experience. Their autobiographies 
are preceded by five brief articles, describing 
the methods of the school. The volume is 
intensely personal, taking up the work done, 
solely from the standpoint of individual ex- 
perience. 


Worps OF GARRISON, THE. With a frontis- 
piece. 137 pp. 12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. 


This includes a biographical sketch, a list of 
portraits, a bibliography and chronology of 
William Lloyd Garrison, with a number of 
Garrison’s most characteristic sentiments on 
the subjects of Slavery, Free Trade, Socialism, 
etc. The volume is prepared to mark the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Garrison. Most of the 
extracts are taken from the four-volume “Life 
of Garrison,” written by his children. 
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EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS. 1748-1846. Volume 
9g. Flint’s Letters from America. 1818-1820. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites. 8vo. Arthur H. Clark 
Publishing Company. 

An addition to a series of reprints to be 
completed in 39 volumes. The material is all 
taken from volumes of travel contemporary 
with the period under consideration. There 
are some eight illustrations through the text. 


HERNANDO CortEs. By Frederick A. Ober, 
author of “Travels in Mexico,” etc. Heroes 
of American History. Illustrated. 292 pp. 
12mo. Harper & Bros. 

A correct account of Cortes, the Conquerer 
of Mexico. The information is largely addi- 
tional to that already in our possession. 


Fiction 


ABANDONED Farm, Tue. By Mary J. Holmes, 
author of “Lena Rivers,” etc. Illustrated. 
319 pp. I2mo. G. W. Dillingham & Co. 
Mrs. Holmes writes this time of a house 

party among the mountains. There is quite a 

little plot and the usual number of incidents, 

all in Mrs. Holmes’s popular style. 


At THE EmpeEror’s WisH. By Oscar King 
Davis. Illustrated. 149 pp. 12mo. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

A story of Japan, showing the reverence in 
which the Emperor is held by his people. This 
is the new Japan, but even in circumstances of 
greater enlightenment the spirit of iron-clad 
loyalty prevails to a most remarkable degree. 

Mr. Davis has made this spirit the keynote 
to an entertaining though short story. 


Basy Buiter. By Lloyd Osbourne. _ Illus- 
trated. 288 pp. 12mo. D. Appleton & Co. 
A sprightly tale of a little automobile called 

“Baby Bullet.” The romance is quite a charm- 

ing fragment and the book is most enjoyable 

reading for chance leisure moments. 


Back Home. By Eugene Wood. Illustrated 
by A. B. Frost. 186 pp. 12mo. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

This tale takes one back to the story of the 
old ‘swimming hole which invariably figures in 
the school reader. 
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Mr. Wood has the spirit of reminiscence, and 
now sets forth the recollections of boyhood 
days. There is the old red school house, circus 
day, and Christmas back home. It is all written 
with tenderness and the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds recollection of days gone by. 

Mr. Frost’s pictures are excellent character- 
izations. Many readers whose earlier days 
have been passed in rural districts will under- 
stand and appreciate the spirit of this book. 


CONCERNING BELINDA. By Eleanor Hoyt Brain- 
erd, author of “Nancy’s Country Christmas,” 
etc. Illustrated by Harrison Fisher and 
Katharine N. Richardson. 193 pp. 12mo. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Belinda is'a young teacher in a girls’ fin- 
ishing school in New York City. She is an- 
other sprightly, entertaining heroine not far 
removed from the mischievous Nancy in her 
essential characteristics. Mrs. Brainerd’s sense 
of humor is so well developed that her books 
have all been the most appreciable comedies. 


CoUNSELS OF A WorLDLY GODMOTHER, THE. 
By Persis Mather. 305 pp. 1I2mo. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is a series of letters dealing with social 
conditions, bringing out the follies and shams 
of a life composed of bridge and the other vain 
amusements which occupy the days of men 
and women whose only purpose in life is to 
shine socially. 

Mrs. Mather writes wittily and with no little 
satire. The letters contain many anecdotes, and 
all entertaining ones. 


DAUGHTER OF THE Ricu, A. By M. E. Waller, 
Author of “The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus,” 
etc. New edition. Illustrated by Ellen Bern- 
ard Thompson. 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 
This was first issued in 1903. It is probably 

owing to the popularity of its successor, “The 

Wood-Carver of ’Lympus” that another edition 

of this earlier story is warranted. 


By James B. Con- 
Illus- 
Charles Scribner’s 


Deep Sea’s Town, THE. 
nolly, author of “The Seiners,” etc. 
trated. 315 pp. I2mo. 
Sons. 

Mr. Connolly’s tales of the sea have been too 
widely appreciated to require much in the way 
of introduction. The present volume contains 
eight stories, all of them centering around the 
lives and characters of fishermen. The author 
has spent much time in various fishing dis- 
tricts, and has studied his subjects with a thor- 
oughness that means truth in all his delinea- 
tions. 


Wasson. 
305 pp. 


GreEN SHay, Tue. By George E. 
With a frontispiece by the author. 
12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

A tale of the Maine coast. Most of the 
characters are fishermen. “The Green Shay” 
is an old fishing boat of a type now somewhat 
antiquated. Around its career is woven a ro- 
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mance of a young sea captain and a pretty 


girl, the daughter of a retired veteran. 


By John Luther Long, author of 
Illustrated. The 


HEIMWERH. 
“Madame Butterfly,” etc. 
Macmillan Company. 
Tenderness and the power of love thrill 

through these stories, in which the things of 

this life are made insignificant and the “many 
mansions” in “my Father’s house” are em- 
phasized as the goal to reach for. 


INTERNATIONAL Spy, THe. By Allen Upward. 
Illustrated by F. X. Chamberlain. 310 pp. 
12mo. G. W. Dillingham Company. 

A sensational mystery that does not sur- 
prise one, either in its substance or manner. 
It is supposed to be a page from the Secret 
History of the Russo-Japanese War. 


Jay Goutp Harmon with Marne Forks. By 
George Selwyn Kimball. author of “Piney 
Home.” Tilustrated. 442 pp. 12mo. C. M. 
Clark Publishing Comnany. 

Readers who found “Piney Home” of espe- 
cial interest. may enjoy this picture of life in 
the Maine woods. In some ways it resembles 
that popular tale of a few years ago, “Quincy 
Adams Sawyer.” 


Lorps oF THE Sort. By Lydia Jocelyn and 
Nathan J. Cuffee. Illustrated. 467 pp. I2mo. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 

A romance of Indian life during the time of 
the early English settlements. Indian lore 
has been used in the tale with interesting ef- 
fect and the romance offers what one might ex- 
pect in a book devoted to the period. 


By Katharine Chap- 
Neale Publishing Com- 


Lovr’s Way 1n Drxte. 
man. I44 pp. I2mo. 
pany. 

A volume of short stories, portraying South- 
ern life among refined Southern people, as 
some one puts it, without “a mule, a nigger 
and a yaller dog.” 

The author is the wife of Dr. John S. Chap- 
man, of Selma, Alabama. 


LYNETTE AND THE CONGRESSMAN. By Mary 
Farley Sanborn, author of “The Revelation 
of Herself,” @tc. 306 pp. tI2mo. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

A Southern story with the scene laid in 
Washington. There is an interesting romance 
between a young Congressman from the West 
and a daughter of Virginia. There is also 
afforded a picture of some phases of the po- 
litical life of the Capital. 


Mrs. ALDERMAN CASEY. 
Capwell. Illustrated. 175 pp. 
F. Fenno & Co. 

A short tale of Irish humor. There have 
been a number of books of the type and this 
is neither better nor worse than the average. 


By Irene Stoddard 
12mo. R. 
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Mrs. Darretut. By Foxcroft Davis. 12mo. 
The Macmillan Company. 


It is not too much to say that this book lacks 
even the charm of a superficial portrayal of 
the society it purports to represent. Wash- 
ington in the mid-century period, the setting is 
one of brilliant possibilities, not altogether pre- 
empted by such work for instance, as the clever 
and painstaking “Through One Administra- 
tion.” But “Mrs. Darrell” succeeds in escaping 
all these possibilities by an exceedingly safe 
margin, and is, though not wanting in local 
allusion and suggestive reference to actual 
events, merely an unconvincing narrative woven 
about several characters for whose personality 
the average reader will feel small sympathy,— 
Senatorial land-grabbers, “cave-dwellers,” the 
newly rich, and finally a heroine who occupies 
the equivocal position of waiting for a dis- 
credited Senator to divorce his wife in order 
to marry him. 


Patty IN THE City. By Carolyn Wells. II- 
lustrated. 274 pp. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

This follows up “Patty at Home” and “Patty 
at College.” It is again a readable little tale 
full of whimsical humor and events that, group 
themselves about a pretty, vivacious girl. 


PoLE BAKER. By Will N. Harben, author of 
“Abner Daniel,” etc. 358 pp. 12mo. Har- 
per & Bros. 

“Pole Baker” was a humorous character in 
Mr. Harben’s earlier story of “Abner Daniel.” 
In the present tale he becomes the central fig- 
ure and his part as a confidant in the love 
affairs of a young couple prominent in the 
story, give room for some of this author’s most 
characteristic writing. The scenes are laid 
in Georgia, a part of the country that Mr. 
Harben has written about very successfully. 


Rep Fox. By Charles D. G. Roberts, author 
of “The Watchers of the Trail,’ etc. Illus- 
trated by Charles Livingston Bull. 340 pp. 
12mo. L. C. Page & Co. 


A story in Mr. Roberts’s well known and 
widely appreciative vein. Scientifically these 
largely imaginative animal tales may well be 
criticised; from the standpoint of entertaining 
power, they serve their purpose among that 
class of readers to whom this kind of thing 
appeals. Mr. Bull’s illustrations add materially 
to the interest of the volume. 


Sa’Zapa Taes. By W. L,. Fraser. Illustrated 
by Arthur Henning. 231 pp. 12mo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

“All his life Sa’Zada, a keeper, had lived 
with animals, that is why he could talk to them: 
that was why he knew that something must be 
done to keep his animal friends from fretting 
themselves to death during the terrible heat 
that came like a disease over the greater part 
of their city.” 


This is from the introduction that Mr. Fraser 
writes to this volume of animal stories. Each 
animal is supposed to tell a tale and all the 
tales are deeply impressed with eastern mys- 
ticism and the weirdness of adventures that 
would be incongruous in any but an Oriental 
land. 


SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS AND OTHER STor- 
1Es. By A. T. Quiller-Couch, author of “Shin- 
ing Ferry,” etc. Illustrated. 335 pp. I2mo. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The first story in this volume is a unique lit- 
tle tale of the time of Shakespeare; and the poet 
himself, his father, John Shakespeare, Thomas 
Nashe, Ben Jonson and the Burbages figure in 
it. The scenes are a theatre while a Shakes- 
peare play is in progression, and a Bankside 
haunt of London poets and actors. The picture 
is therefore one of London Bohemianism in the 
sixteenth century. 

There are other tales of Cornwall in the 
volume, written in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s usual 
manner. 


Storm oF Lonpon, Tue. By H. Dickberry. 

314 pp. 12mo. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 

A grotesque fantasy in which all London 
loses its clothes and goes naked, developing 
simplicity, levelling ranks and bringing all to 
an appreciation of the deeper and more beau- 
tiful realities of life. The theme is handled 
with discretion. 


THREE DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY. By 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. Illustrated by J. 
N. Marchand. 440 pp. 12mo. G. W. Dil- 
lingham Company. 

Three stories, each one of which has for its 
heroine, a Southern girl of the period of the 
Civil War. One has her adventures on the 
Atlantic Coast; another marries and lives on 
the Mississippi; the third finds her lover in a 
captain in a cavalry company under Stonewall 
Jackson. 


TRAVELING TurrDs, Tue. By Gertrude Ather- 
ton. 295 pages. 12mo. Harper & Bros. 
This first appeared in one of the summer 

numbers of the “Smart Set.” It is a romance 

of travel and is full of Mrs. Atherton’s clever 
conversations, with a pleasant love comedy. 


WayesackeErs, THE. By Joe Cone. Illustrated 
by Eliot Keen and Horace Dummer. 379 
pp. 12mo. The Colonial Press. 

A tale of the farming districts of New Eng- 
land, of which Hezekiah Butterworth said just 
before his death: “This is a book of realism.” 


Verse 


From Crypt AND Cuorr. By Louis Alexander 
Robertson. A. M. Robertson. 
A few lyrics of no special quality, easy-flow- 
ing and plentiful in mythological allusion. ‘To 
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Rudyard Kipling,” we fancy, will embarrass 
the British bard with its compliments in this 
vein: 
Orpheus from his lute ne’er drew 
Such music for the rocks and trees 
As that which o’er the billows flew, 
O Singer of the Seven Seas. 


GIRDLE OF GLADNEss. By Arad Joy Sebring. 

R. G. Badger. 

Religious musings in smooth verse of rather 
monotonous rhythm. No doubt it will please a 
certain class of readers. Here is a sample: 

I wish you all a diadem 
That makes your title strong 

> “ : . 

To sit on thrones of sceptered right, 
And reign through ages long. 


O._p LAMps AND NEw AND OTHER VERSE. By 


Edward Willard Watson. 114 pp. 12mo. 
H. W. Fisher & Co. 


A volume of poems, in which love is the 
principal theme. Now and then there is a 
really lyrical note. For the most part it is the 
usual type of verse in the sonnet form. 

The closing piece in the volume is a cantata 
and the title is, “By Gaza’s Gate,” in which 
Samson and Deliah are the principal speakers. 


PERDITA AND OTHER Poems. By Charles J. 
Bayne. 147 pp. I2mo. Cole Book Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia. 

A volume of fugitive verses covering a great 
variety of subjects from love poems and nature 
poems to poems of travel. They contain noth- 
ing of any special significance and cling to the 
easier forms of lyric verse. 


PictuRE GALLERY OF Sous, A. By Ira I. 
Sterner, author of “Songs of a Prima 
Donna,” etc. I10 pp. I2mo. Richard G. 
Badger. 

A volume of short poems and sonnets. One 
may judge of the value of them from the last 
piece, an “Epilogue on Immortality.” 


EPILOGUE ON IMMORTALITY. 


Alternating gleams and gloom, 
Life’s an arc-light in a room: 
Currents from th’ energic store 
Luminous vibrations bore— 
Brighten’d—waver’d—darken’d o’er— 
Currents new will shine no more. 


Though evening knells of life be toll’d 
And fairest bodies change to mould, 
Rich minds live in th’ eternal Fold: 
Till everlasting stars grow old 

And everburning suns grow cold,— 
Sing to your Lord, ye souls of gold. 


REFORM AND Nature Verse. By William 
Hoffman. 12mo. Paper. Democrat Publish- 
ing Company, Johnstown, Pa. 

A volume of verse that rather incongruously 
centres on the two subjects, reform and na- 


ture. In the former the spirit of democracy 
is rampant. In the latter one finds an appre- 
ciation of the beauties of nature not in any 
way remarkable nor in any way remarkably 
expressed. 


RuyMEs oF LittLe Boys. By Burges John- 
son. 103 pp. 12mo. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co, 

Bound in gingham with some clever colored 
pictures, these rhymes comprise some three 
dozen pieces that have appeared from time to 
time in “St. Nicholas,” “Everybody’s Maga- 
zine” and “Leslie’s Weekly.” 

As the author says in a preparatory note, “As 
to the many alleged small-boy dialects, it is 
his comforting impression that no two small 
boys ever talked alike; if, therefore, the de- 
struction of King’s English is not consistent 
throughout, let that impression account for it.” 

The idea has evidently been to produce 
verses of the order that Field and Riley have 
made famous. These do contain a very good 
appreciation of boys’ views regarding things 
generally. 

The first stanza of the first poem reads: 


Wuat’s THE USE. 
What’s the use o’ growin’ up? 
You can’t paddle with yer toes 
In a puddle—you can’t yell 
When yer feelin’ extra well— 
Why every feller knows 
A grown-up can’t let loose. 
I don’t want to be no older— 
What’s the use? 


Rock-a-ByE Book, Tue. By William S. Lord. 
55 pp. 1I2mo. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Poems of childhood like this: 

Enter Hurrah for the road 
In breeches clothed 

And a blouse like a sailor true 
He’s brief. He’s free— 
He resembles me— 

I love him enough for two. 


TRAGEDY OF EpEN, Tue. An Epic poem. By 
Campbell Carnes. 77 pp. 12mo. F. L. 
Rowe, Cincinnati. 

A poetic rendering of the first three chapters 
of Genesis, put in the form of an epic poem. 
The author has, of course, read between the 
lines of the Biblical narrative. There is a touch 
of “Ovid” in many places. The poem begins: 


When God had rescued the Land and Sea 
from the 

Chaotic, undigested mass, that He 
Had cast from His Creative Hand, He set 
Young Time, the Nursling of Eternity, 
To note and chronicle events, while He, 
Through Ministers ordained to do His will, 
Continued fitting Earth for Man’s abode. 

Not yet the mingled mass, the shoreless sea 
Of new-assembled, shapeless elements, 
A tissued form, or living thing contained, 
And Time azoic ruled the Mighty Void. 
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Not sterile, though unfruiting, neither Land, 
Nor Sea a quickening impulse entertained, 
Until a gendering Agent moved above 
Their face, and cast abroad vitality, 

To fill with ova Nature’s virgin womb, 
And wake to life her powers of motherhood. 


Religion 


INNER CHAMBER OF THE INNER LiFE, THE. By 
Andrew Murray. 170 pp. 1I2mo. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 


A new devotional book along the lines of Dr. 
Murray’s other volumes. The necessity for 
prayer and an exposition of the real meaning 
and spirit of prayer provide the themes. 


Success oF Derreat, THe. By Maltbie D. 
Babcock, D. D. 30 pp. t12mo. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A printing in book form of an address first 
delivered in Baltimore in 1893, before the Con- 
vention of the Maryland Christian Endeavor 
Union. 

As Dr. Babcock very rarely wrote out his 
sermons, we are fortunate in being able to get 
this entire. Addressed to students and wage- 
earners; applicable to men and women alike, 
most people interested in the things worth 
while will want to know this sermon. 


Sunpay TaLKs with Boys anp Grris. By 
Barbara Yechton, author of “A Matter of 
Honor,” etc. 212 pp. 12mo. Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

These are little sermons for boys and girls. 

A good idea, to have these short discourses 

gathered in form for Sunday reading. 


TRUE CHARACTER OF THE BisLeé, THE. By 
Rev. L. P. Mercer. Third edition. 188 pp. 
16mo. Nunc Licet Press. 

A revised and enlarged edition of an inter- 
pretative study of the Bible. The volume is 
one in the ‘“New-Church Popular” series, and 
is distinctly modern in its ideas. 


UNIVERSAL ELEMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION, THE. 3y Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
309 pp. I2mo. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Dr. Hall gives here a general work, which 

concentrates in some 309 pages, the modern 
thought of the Christian world, with a knowl- 
edge that extends over religious conditions in 
many lands, and with the broad-mindedness 
and optimism that make one see the best in 
every particular form of religious worship. He 
has been able to write with convincingness and 
interpretation, thus the book is one of the most 
important religious books of the year. 

Dr. Hall is President of the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and the six lectures contained 
in this volume were delivered at Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee, during May, 


1905. 


News 


Wor.p As INTENTION, THE. By L. P. Grata- 
cap. 346 pp. 8vo. Eaton & Mains. 


An effort to reconcile revelation and science 
upon the basis of proof offered that the world 
of nature and the Bible reveal an intention to 
produce along the same successive steps and 
to end with the same general purpose. 


Psychology and Ethics 


RationaL Livinc. By Henry Churchill King, 
author of “Reconstruction in heology,” 
etc. 259 pp. 12mo. Indexed. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Professor King, who is President of Ober- 
lin College, draws in this volume some prac- 
tical inferences from modern psychological 
study. Professor King is a firm believer in 
psychological investigation, and while he does 
not aim to make of his book a technical trea- 
tise, nor to give in it absolutely original facts, 
derived from personal experiments, he does 
try to show the possibilities that lie in the re- 
sults of investigations that have been made by 
others. His idea is to use that material which 
bears chiefly upon right living, and his at- 
tempt is to show how practical use may be 
made of results obtained up to the present 
time in psychological study. 


RELIGION OF Duty, Tue. By Felix Adler. 
201 pp. 12mo. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


As a reader of the Ethical Culture Society 
of New York, Mr. Felix Adler deserves a 
hearing on the subject of his beliefs regarding 
moral ideals. In the present volume he has 
collected papers which have dealt separately 
with various of his ideas. They cover the 
Ethics of Jesus in the Modern World, the 
Standard of Conduct Based on Ethical Re- 
ligion, the Consolation of the Religion of Duty, 
and the Essential Difference between the 
Ethical Society and the Churches. 


Social and Political Science 


CoLontAL ADMINISTRATION. By Paul &%. 
Reinsch. 415 pp. 12mo. Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Another addition to the “Citizen’s Library,” 
by the Professor of Political Science in Wis- 
consin. It is the purpose of the book to trace 
the developments in Colonial Administration. 
The volume is one upon a timely subject and 
bears the authority of a student who has work- 
ed carefully and industriously. 


FounpaTions oF SocroLocy, THr. By Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross, author of “Social Con- 
trol.’ The Citizens’ Library. 395 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. The Macmillan Company. 
A new volume in the “Citizens’ Library,” 4 

series in economics, politics and sociology, 

under the general authorship of Richard T. 

Ely, Professor of Political Economy in the 

University of Wisconsin. 
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New Books 


The author of the present volume is Pro- 
fessor of Sociology in the University of Ne- 
braska, and is known as the author of “Social 
Control.” He speaks with the authority of 
one thoroughly trained to the task and writes 
upon the smaller questions in the present day 
social problems, not undertaking the solution 
of the larger problems, which would, of course, 
require greater space. 


InDIAN DeposEp, Tue. By Seth K. Humphrey. 
Illustrated. 300 pages. I2mo. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

This purports to be a plain spoken narrative 
of the dealings of the United States Govern- 
ment with the red man. In a reading of it, the 
steps taken by the Government do not show 
up well. The question as to whether the In- 
dians have been treated as is consistent with 
the fact that the country was theirs hundreds 
of years before it was ours, is one difficult to 
answer. Mr. Harrison seems to find in his 
investigation, ill faith and a disposition to give 
the Indians less than is due them. 


LETTERS OF LABOR AND Love. By Samuel M. 
Jones. With an introduction by Brand Whit- 
lock. 248 pp. 1I2mo. Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 

These letters were written by a manufacturer 
to the men in his machine shops. They were 
not originally intended for publication, but 
many of them contain material of the kind to 
make them worth this more durable form. Mr. 
Jones was known among his friends as “Golden 
Rule Jones,” and the advice he proffered his 
workmen in these letters, is full of good sense 
and the spirit of Christian fellowship. 


PirunkiTt OF TAMMANY Hay. By W. L. Rior- 
don. Illustrated. 183 pp. 16mo. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

A series of plain, political talks, supposed to 
have been delivered from the New York 
County Court House boot-black stand, by 
Plunkitt, the boot-black. They are frank crit- 
icisms of political life in the metropolis and are 
full of original ideas, Mr. Riordon’s, of course, 
put into this striking and unique form. 


Vita Qugstions. By Henry Dwight Chapin. 
200 pp. 12mo. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
A discussion of sociological problems such 

as Poverty, Health, Education and Success. 

Dr. Chapin, who is a physician, writes plainly 

and without prejudice. His conclusions are 

drawn from personal observations and the ex- 
periences that come to a physician of large 
practice in New York City. 


Younc Man oF THE WorLD, THE. By Albert 
J. Beveridge. 404 pp. 1I2mo. D. Appleton 
& Co. 

A series of papers that first appeared in the 

“Saturday Evening Post.” They appeal espe- 

cially to the young man entering upon the 
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larger experinces of life. They take up such 
subjects as, “The Old Home;” “The College;” 
“The New Home;” “The Great Things yet to 
be Done;”’ “A Young Man and the Nation;” 
“The Young Man’s Second Wind, or Facing 
the World at Fifty.” 

Senator Beveridge’s experience as a lawyer, 
politician and author, whose work has been 
widely accepted, qualifies him for taking up 
subjects like this. The papers were well ac- 
cepted by readers of the “Post.” 


Educational 


ARISTOTLE’s “Poxitics.” ‘Translated by Ben- 
jamin Jowett. 317 pp. 1I2mo. The Oxford 
Clarendon Press. 

A reprint of Aristotle’s “Politics,” trans- 
lated by Professor Jowett, with an introduc- 
tion and preliminary notes by H. W. C. Davis, 
of Baliol College, Oxford. 


, 


COMPREHENSIVE BOOKKEEPING. A first book. 
3y Artemas M. Bogle. Macmillan’s Com- 
mercial Series. 138 pp. Indexed. 8vo. The 
Macmillan Company. 

A volume in “Macmillan’s Commercial” Ser- 
ies, written by one of the faculty of the Kansas 
City High School. It takes up the first prin- 
ciples of bookkeeping. and other commercial 
transactions, familiarity with the terms of 
which would be necessary in most clerical po- 
sitions. 


ENGLAND IN 1685. Being Chapter 3 of the His- 
tory of England by Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay. Edited with introduction and notes 
by Arlo Bates. 158 pp. 16mo. Ginn & Co. 


SPEECH ON AMERICAN Taxation. By Edmund 
3urke. Edited, with introduction and notes 
by James Hugh Moffat. With frontispiece. 
88 pp. 16mo. Ginn & Co. 

Reprints in the Standard English Classics 
series, a series designed for the use of students 
and equipped with scholarly notes, not too 
many nor too lengthy. 


GREEK READER. Volume I. Selected and 
adapted with English notes from Professor 
Von Wilamwitz-Moelendorff’s “Griechisches 
Lesebuch.” By E. C. Marchant. 85 pp. 12mo. 
The Oxford Clarendon Press. 

The first volume in a series of Greek readers 
prepared for use in colleges. Among the se- 
lections are included, “A Hunter,” by Dion of 
Prusa; “Alexander the Great,’ from Arrian’s 
“Anabasis;” and Thucydides’s “Pausanias and 
Themistocles.” ‘The editing and notes are by 
a fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 


In THE Days oF Mitton. By Tudor Jenks. 
296 pp. Indexed. 16mo. A. S. Barnes & 
Co. 

An addition to the series of which “In the 

Days of Chaucer” and “In the Days of Shakes- 
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peare” are the earlier volumes. These studies 
of the life and customs that prevailed in the 
various ages to which our greatest English 
poets belonged have proved very popular, Mr. 
Jenks’s vivid descriptions of manners and dress 
making most entertaining reading. Also the 
history and study of literature involved afford 
instruction to be gained pleasantly. 


PRIMARY History OF THE UNITED States, A. 

2. > 

sy Thomas Bonaventure Lawler. Illustrated. 

259 pp. Indexed. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 

An elementary history of the United States, 
taking up the main events in as simple a way as 
possible. Anecdotes such as appeal to the 
younger imagination are included. 


PRINCIPLES OF ARGUMENTATION, THE. sy 
George Pierce Baker and Henry Barrett 
Huntington. New and revised edition. 667 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 

First issued in 1895, this work was the prod- 
uct of training students in “English in Harvard 
University in Forensics,’ debate and argu- 
ment for a given thesis. After use in the class- 
room for ten years, the entire work is revised 
and rewritten. Special attention has been 
paid to analysis, to the use of evidence, to di- 
rect persuasion and to the use of rhetoric. The 
last is due to the conviction, gained from ex- 
perience, that in following set rules, students 
are apt to lose all literary form. Half the 
volume is occupied with examples. 


OccuPATION FOR LittLe FincErRs. By Eliza- 
beth Sage and Anna W. Cooley. With an 
introduction by Mary Schenck Woolman. II- 
lustrated by the authors. 154 pp. 12mo. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This is a hand book of helpful suggestions 
for keeping children in the lower grades of 
the public schools, in the home, or in college 
settlement districts busy with such useful oc- 
cupations as basket making, clay moulding, 
weaving, bead work, etc. 


SELECTED Essays OF FIELDING. Edited, with 
introduction and notes by Gordon Hall 
Gerould. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOSEPH 
App1ison. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Barrett Wendell and Chester Noyes 
Greenough. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 

Two books in the Athenaeum Press series, a 
more advanced series of volumes, comprising 
selections from the best English classics, care- 
fully edited and copiously annotated. The in- 
troductions are biographical and critical and 
are written by authorities on English literature. 
TwELvE Soncs. By Kate B. Palmer.  Illus- 
trated. 95 pp. 12mo. Ginn & Co. 

Twelve new songs arranged for kindergarten 
work. The songs are intercepted with pictures 
and short stories pertinent to the stanzas. The 
idea has been to keep alive the instincts and 
sympathies natural to the best type of child. 


News 


By Judson 
Indexed. 


Uncie Sam AnD His CHILDREN. 
Wade Shaw. Illustrated. 356 pp. 
12mo. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This volume is designed to help younger 
Americans to understand the various phrases 
in the growth and development of their own 
country. Mr. Shaw’s experience showed him 
a need for something of the kind, so he pre- 
pared the interesting papers now put together 
in this volume. 


WeEssTER’S MopErRN Dictionary. Intermediate 

School edition. Compiled by E. T. Roe. 443 
pp. 16mo. Laird & Lee. 

A new edition of a handy Intermediate 
School Dictionary. It gives 27,000 words, with 
definitions, classical phrases, and phrases in 
modern foreign languages, also tables of the 
metric system, etc., all brought right up to’ 
date for this reprint. 


Works oF Lucian oF SAMosaTa, THE. Trans- 
lated by H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. In 

4 vols. 12mo. Indexed. Oxford Clarendon 

Press. 

This purports to be a complete edition of the 
works of Lucian, with some few exceptions, 
explicitly set forth by the translators in the 
preface. As an addition to classical literature, 
in form especially useful for college students, 
this work deserves the highest commendation, 
being ‘scholarly, comprehensive in its notes, 
and admirably made from a_ typographical 
standpoint. 


Reference 


AMERICAN JEwIsH YEAR Book, THE. 5666. 
September 30, 1905, to September 19, 1906. 
Edited by Cyrus Adler and Henrietta Szold. 
86 pp. 12mo. Jewish Publication Society. 
This is the seventh issue of the “American 

Jewish Year Book.” Hereafter there will al- 

ways be one volume a year. The present book 

includes a number of biographical sketches of 
communal workers, with the usual data that 
belong to a publication of this kind. In the 
back of the book there is a report of the sev- 
enteenth year of the Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1904-1905. 


LAIRD AND LEE’s D1ARY AND TIME-SAVER. 1906. 
imo. Laird & Lee. 

The usual annual issue of this small diary, 
containing a map of the Panama Canal, and 
some dozen pages devoted to statistics, political 
data and maps. 


Classics 


With a fron- 


BoswEL.’s “LIFE OF JOHNSON.” 
12mo. Henry 


tispiece. 656 pp. Indexed. 

Froude. 

The text of the present thin-paper, one vol- 
ume edition of Boswell’s “Johnson,” is derived 
from the third edition issued under the super- 
intendence of Edmond Malone in 1799. Bos- 
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well’s own spelling and punctuation are used 
and the notices which run under the text are 
also Boswell’s. 


CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH, THE. By Charles 

Reade. Illustrated. L. C. Page & Co. 

A volume in a new series of classic reprints, 
“The Leicester Library.” The book is printed 
on fine, thin paper and bound in soft leather, 
making a dainty, convenient volume. 


CoMPLETE Poems. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
St. Ives. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Wronc Box, Tue. By R. L. Stevenson. 12mo. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Three more volumes in the Biographical Edi- 
tion of Stevenson. The prefaces are by Mrs. 
Stevenson, as in all the volumes and in the 
“Complete Poems” she tells how Stevenson, 
alter a terrible hemorrhage, and suffering from 
sciatica, temporarily blind, too, from an attack 
of ophthalmia, lay in a darkened room, his 
right arm bandaged to his side, a board fasten- 
ed across the bed, and wrote, with his left hand, 
many of the poems in “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” 


ComMPLETE Portica, Works oF Lorp Byron. 
Edited by Paul Elmer Moore. 8vo. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

It was time to add Byron to the Cambridge 
edition of poets and one is glad to see the 
familiar garnet volume bearing his name. The 
choice of Mr. Paul Elmer Moore as editor of 
the volume was a happy one and he has done 
his work as might be expected, with thorough- 
ness and sympathy. 


History oF Henry Esmonp, Tue. By Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray. Edited by Ham- 
iltton Byron Moore. 16mo. Ginn & Co. 

A volume in the Standard English Classics 
series. The text used is that of the new Dent 
edition of Thackeray, probably the most cor- 
rect ever published. The book is designed for 
use in high schools and colleges. 


Selections 


arah 
oO. 


CatcH Worps oF CHEER. Compiled by 
A. Hubbard. 12mo. A. C. McClurg & 
A new series in dainty form of familiar quo- 

tations from writers ancient and modern. 


Ss 
C 


Drirtwoop. By Melanie Alice Weil. 128 pp. 
16mo. Laird & Lee. 

A volume of sketches, some in prose and 
some in verse. There are clever short stories 
and a bright comedy in two acts, entitled “The 
House Next Door.” 


For Eacu Day a Prayer. Selected and ar- 
ranged by Elisabeth Hamill Davis. 265 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. Dodge Publishing Company. 
_A compilation of a number of the most beau- 

tiful prayers in the English language. We find 


in it “Lead Kindly Light,” some of Dr. van 
Dyke’s prayers, Dr. J. R. Miller’s and many 
more. Some as old as those of St. Augustine, 
and some as young as our younger present day 
writers, Dr. G. Campbell Morgan, for example. 


SaTIRE AnTHOLGY, A. Collected by Carolyn 

Wells. 

A compilation of selections from the best 
satirical verses of all ages and lands. We find 
things from Aristophanes and Horace, from 
Villon, Shakespeare, Dryden, Defoe, as well 
as from some of our own American writers as 
recent as Bliss Carman and H. K. Viele. It 
makes a useful and entertaining handbook, 
especially for persons of restricted knowledge 
of ancient and modern poetry. 


Satire and Humor 


At THE SIGN OF THE DoLiaR. By Wallace 
Irwin. Illustrated by E. W. Kemble. 109 
pp. 12mo. Fox, Duffield & Co. 

Some of Wallace Irwin’s raciest, wittiest 
verses accompanied throughout by a number of 
very amusing and appropriate drawings of the 
semi-cartoon variety. Mr. Irwin does this sort 
of thing about as well as anybody writing. 


Auto Fun. 8vo. Illustrated. Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Co. 

The very amusing and grotesque pictures in 
this volume are reprinted from “Life.” There 
are a number of humorous poems and enter- 
taining pictures of all varieties. Of course, the 
automobile figures in every one. 


Fusser’s Book, Tut. Rules by Anna Archi- 
bald and Georgina Jones. Pictures by Flor- 
ence Wyman. 45 pp. 1I2mo. Fox, Duffield 
& Co. 

A new and enlarged edition of a book that 
afforded no little amusemeut to readers two 
years ago when it first came out. It has con- 
tinued to sell successfully ever since. 


MATRIMONIAL PrimMER, THE. By A. V. Ames. 
With a pictorial Matrimonial Mathematics 
and drawings by Gordon Ross. 12mo. Paul 
Elder & Co. 

A book supposed to be made up of witty 
verses and epigrams. There are several pages 
devoted to each letter in the alphabet, the let- 
ter giving in each case the first letter of the 
verse. Much in the book is platitude, as, for 
instance, “if by any chance your husband is a 
good talker, you will shine best as a listener. 
If he isn’t, give him an opportunity occasionally 
to practice.” 


Mrs. Rarries. By John Kendrick Bangs. II- 
lustrated. 180 pp. 16mo. Harper Brothers. 
This is a parody of E. W. Hornung’s “Raf- 

fles, or the Adventures of an Amateur Cracks- 

man.” Mrs. Raffles is an amateur crackswom- 
an, and her experiences are related in Mr. 
Sangs’s usual witty fashion. 
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More MISREPRESENTATIVE MEN. By Harry 
Graham, author of “Ballads of the Boer 
War,” etc. Pictures by Malcolm Strauss. 
112 pp. 12mo. Fox, Duffield Company. 


Mr. Harry Graham, who is to marry Miss 
Ethel Barrymore, found his first book on 
“Representative Men” a popular success. He 
follows it up with “More Misrepresentative 
Men,” the subjects including Robert Burns, J. 
M. Barrie, Andrew Carnegie, Sherlock Holmes 
and a number of others. Of Barrie, for in- 
stance, he writes: 


The briny tears unbidden start, 
At mention of my hero’s name! 
Was ever set so huge a heart 
Within so small a frame? 

So much of tenderness and grace 
Confined in such a slender space? 
(O tiniest of tiny men! 

So wise, so whimsical, so witty! 
Whose magic little fairy-pen 

Is steeped in human pity; 

Whose humour plays so quaint a tune, 
From Peter Pan to Pantaloon!) 


The drawings by Malcolm Strauss carry out 
the semi-caricature of the rhymes. 


ProposaL UNDER DiFFicuLTiEs, A. By John 
Kendrick Bangs, author of “A House-Boat 
on the Styx,” etc. Illustrated. 18mo. Har- 
per & Bros. 

An amusing little farce in which the dialogue 
scintillates in the true “Bangs” fashion. 


3y Minna Thomas 
 @te. 


SWEETHEARTS AND BEAUX. 
Antrim, author of “Veiled Allusions, 
18mo. Henry Altemus Company. 


Mrs. Antrim says some clever things, but 
most contemporary epigrams are largely plati- 
tudes. Some of these are not in the best of 
taste, as for instance, “It is deliciously quaint 
to love one’s husband—one’s own husband.” 


Juvenile 


ADVENTURES OF Harry ROCHESTER, THE. By 
Herbert Strang, author of “Kobo,” etc. Il- 
lustrated. 418 pp. 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Mr. Strang has been called the successor of 
Henty. He follows up “Kobo,” a boy’s story 
of the Russo-Japanese war, with this tale of 
Marlborough and Eugene. 


3y Hope Daring. II- 
12mo. The Griffith & 


APPOINTED Way, THE. 
lustrated. 336 pp. 
Rowland Press. 


A story of the Seventh Day Adventists in 
which a writer of juveniles tells an interesting 
tale of Central Pennsylvania. The religious 
element is a predominating one, though there 
is a pleasant romantic interest as well. 


News 


Boy CaprivE In CANADA, THE. By Mary P. 
Wells Smith. Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher. 
352 pp. 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 

A book that completes the story of “The 

Boy Captive of Old Deerfield.” Boys who like 

tales of Indian warfare will probably like this. 


Boy CraFrtsMAN, THE. By A. Neely Hall. II- 
lustrated by the author and Norman P. Hall. 
384 pp. Indexed. 1t12mo. Lee & Shepard. 
In this is offered a guide for the exercise of 

mechanical genius in boys who have an ambi- 

tion to fill in their leisure hours with practical 
work. The hints are many and useful and the 
boy with taste for carpenter work and things 
akin, may find in this many useful suggestions. 


Boys Wuo BeEcams# Famous. By Harriet Pearl 
Skinner. Illustrated by Sears Gallagher. 
221 pp. I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 
3rief narratives of the boyhood days of eight 

celebrated men, including Giotto, Bach, Byron, 

Gainsborough and Coleridge. The volume is 

intended for young readers. 


CorDELIA’s Patuway Our. By Edna A. Fos- 
ter. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 285 pp. 
12mo. Lee & Shepard. 

The author of this is doing good work in an 
editorial capacity on the children’s page of the 
“Youth’s Companion.” She has written an 
earlier and similar story, which she now follows 
up with this pleasing consideration of a girl’s 
life. 


DEERFOOT IN THE Forest. By Edward S. Ellis, 
author of “Deerfoot on the Prairies,’’ ete. 
Illustrated by J. Steeple Davis. New Deer- 
foot Series. 366 pp. 1I2mo. John C. Wins- 
ton Company. 

A new series in the Deerfoot Stories. It 
will include “Deerfoot in the Forest,” ‘“Deer- 
foot on the Prairies’ and “Deerfoot in the 
Mountains.” ‘The present tale is replete with 
the interests that amuse boys, with its Indian 
hero and its clean, wholesome but exciting 
events. 


Do.tiy’s Dousit. By Ethel Wood. _ Illus- 
trated by Bertha G. Davidson. 207 pp. 
12mo. Lothrop Publishing Company. 

A child’s story of two little girls, who re- 
semble each other so closely that they can 
scarcely be told apart. A certain amount of 
mystery prevails in the early portion of the 
tale, which when cleared, proves the children 
to be sisters. 


DREAMSPINNER. 
by Dora 
Fox, Duf- 


AND THE 
Pictures 
I2mo. 


DousLE DARLING 
By Candace Wheeler. 
Wheeler Keith. 167 pp. 
field & Company. 

A child’s story showing especially the part 
that imagination plays in the young life. It is 
written more especially for little children. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. Translated from the 
German of Ferdinand Schrader by George 
P. Upton. Illustrated. 


Jonann SepastrAn Bacu. Translated from 
the German of Ludwig Ziemssen by George 
P. Upton. Illustrated. 


LittLE Daupuin, Tue. Translated from the 
German of Franz Hoffmann by George P. 
Upton. Illustrated. 


MariA THERESA. Translated from the Ger- 
man of W. D. von Horn by George P. 
Upton. Illustrated. A.C. McClurg & Com- 
pany. 

Four new volumes in the series “Life Stories 
for Young People.” Last year Mr. Upton 
translated the stories of some of the great 
composers. Each volume is prefaced with an 
introductory note, and the stories are told 
in a way to attract the attention of the youth- 
ful reader and present a certain amount of 
helpful general knowledge in a way that does 
not repel the child who likes best of all a good 
story. 


GoLpEN Heart, THE. By Violet Jacob, author 
of “The Interloper,” etc. Illustrated. 171 
pp. 8vo. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

A volume of fairy tales that show the same 
ease in telling pleasant tales that Mrs. Jacobs’ 
novels show. They have the usual princes and 
princesses of fairy tales and will give the 
younger children many delightful hours with 
their imagination and romance. 


Heart oF A Girt, THe. By Ruth Kimball 
Gardiner. Illustrated by Charles L. Hinton. 
386 pp. 12mo. A. S. Barnes & Co. 

A dainty tale of a girl’s life written with the 
sympathy of one who loves girls and knows the 
hearts of girls. This kind of book easily finds 
its way into the Sunday School Library. 


HELEN GRANT AT ALDRED House. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. Illustrated by Amy 
3rooks. 339 pp. I2mo. Lee & Shepard. 
A new Helen Grant book along the familiar 

lines of Amanda M. Douglas’ books for girls. 

The heroine of these tales is a quiet, studious 

girl who makes many sincere and_ helpful 

friends. 


Hrerors oF IceLANnD. By Allen’ French, 
Author of “Rolf and the Viking’s Bow,” etc. 
Illustrated by E. W. D. Hamilton. 297 pp. 
12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 

A book for boys. It is a story of Iceland in 
the tenth century and it has the usual Viking 
heroes, whose brave deeds give the events 
of the story. Mr. French’s earlier tale, “The 
Story of Rolf and the Viking’s Bow,” pre- 
pares one for this type of story. 


LittLE Girt IN Oud SAN Francisco, A. By 
Amanda M. Douglas. 330 pp. 12mo. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

Amanda M. Douglas’ latest addition to the 


“Little Girl’ Series. Girl readers find this 
pleasant, acceptable reading between school 
hours. There is, of course, a certain amount 
of instruction in the volume, which adds to its 
interesting values. 


LittLE MoTuHerR AND GEorGIE. By Gertrude 
Smith, author of “Little Precious,” etc. Il- 
lustrated. 8vo. Harper & Bros. 


Miss Smith follows up “Little Precious” with 
this tender tale of Georgie and the Little 
Mother. The type is large and the manner of 
writing suited to a very young reader, while 
a number of delightful pictures in color give 
the illustrations. 


Mr. PENwIPER’s Farry GODMOTHER. By Amy 
Woods. Illustrated. 98 pp. 12mo. Dana, 
Estes & Co. 

The first story of a new writer. The tale 
of Mary Gray and the amusing Mr. Penwiper 
may safely be put into the hands of the boy 
and girl just beginning to read juvenile fic- 
tion. 


Nut-Brown Joan. By Marion A. Taggart, 
author of “The Little Grey House,” etc. II- 
lustrated. 314 pp. t2mo. Henry Holt & Co. 
A girl’s juvenile, full of good advice, and, as 

its title suggests, love-making. A family mys- 

tery runs through the story, and a legacy at the 
end relieves much which earlier has been hard 
for the heroine to bear. 


Onty Cuiip, An. By Eliza Orne White. II- 
lustrated by Katherine Pyle. 167 pp. 12mo. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This is a little story of tea parties and first 
calls. Small girls will find the little heroine 
a pleasant companion, and Miss Pyle’s illustra- 
tions are in her usual happy manner. 


Onty TruE Moruer Goost, THE. With in- 
troduction by Edward Everett Hale. Illus- 
trated. 103 pp. 16mo. Lee & Shepard. 
Dr. Edward E. Hale has written an interest- 

ing little introduction to an exact reproduction 

of the text and illustration of the original 

Mother Goose melodies as published in Bos- 

ton in the year 1833. This edition has long 

been out of print. The one volume which the 

Boston Library has is carefully guarded 

among its more treasured volumes. 


PINKEY PERKINS. “Just a Boy.” By Captain 
Harold Hammond. Illustrated by George 
Varian. 327 pp. 12mo. The Century Co. 
Pinkey Perkins is a genuine boy with a boy’s 

faults and a boy’s virtues. Captain Hammond 

has put his innate love for boys into this tale 
of pranks and mischief. 


PorpuLaAR StTorIEs. Collected by the Brothers 
Grimm. Oxford Edition. 403 pp. I2mo. 
Henry Frowde. 

A reprint of the first English edition of 

Grimm’s “Fairy Tales,” with reproductions of 
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the original illustrations by George Cruik- 
shank. The preface gives some account of the 
lives and works of William and Jacob Grimm, 
and there are about twenty-five pages of help- 
ful and interesting notes. 


REFORM OF SHAUN, THE. By Allen French. 
Illustrated. 158 pp. 12mo. Little, Brown 
& Co. 

Two stories of dogs that will appeal to dog 
lovers. Both tales. originally appeared in 

“Everybody’s Magazine.” 


Runaway Donkey AND OTHER RuyMeEs, THE. 
By Emily Poulsson. Illustrated by L. J. 
Bridgman. 8vo. Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. 

These stories are supposed to be true, and 
the donkey who ran away is supposed to have 
been a real donkey. The small children will 
enjoy these rollicking rhymes. 


ScarLET Patcu, Tue. By Mary E. Q. Brush. 
Illustrated by George Picknell. 306 pp. 
12mo. Lee & Shepard. 

A story of Revolutionary days with the scene 
laid in the Mohawk Valley, a part of the 
country with which the author is acquainted 
with the acquaintance of a native. The hero 
of the tale is an interesting patriot boy. 


SHIPWRECKED IN GREENLAND. By Arthur R 
Thompson, author of “Gold Seeking on the 
Dalton Trail,” ete. Illustrated from photo- 
graph. 310 pp. 12mo. Little, Brown & 
Co. 

Boys’ adventures in Greenland. A steamer 
found not far from St. John plays an import- 
ant part in the events. There is some instruc- 
tive material in the various descriptions. 


Scnoot-HouseE 1N THE Woops, Tue. By A. G. 
Plympton, author of “Dear Daughter Doro- 
thy,” etc. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 
272 pp. I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 

A story of school boys and girls, their plays 
and pastimes, all suited to the tastes of juvenile 
readers. 


SomE ADVENTURES OF JACK AND JILL. By 
Barbara Yechton, author of “We Ten,” etc. 
With illustrations by Anna M. Upjohn. 316 
pp. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A story of the modern Jack and Jill, who 
have various adventures of the kind that keep 
small girls and boys alive and awake. Miss 
Yechton writes with sympathy for the feelings 
and sensations of children, and the book is 
made in a way to attract the juvenile reader. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Illustrated. Oxford edition. 
374 pp. 12mo. Henry Frowde. 


A neat, practically-made volume of Lamb’s 
tales from Shakespeare, containing sixteen in- 


News 


teresting half-tones reproduced from old pic- 
tures. 


WHEN GRANDMA WAS FowurTEEN. By Marion 
Harland. Illustrated by Ethelred B. Barry. 
299 pp. I2mo. Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. 

A pleasant little tale written in Marion Har- 
land’s usual bright fashion. It is essentially 

a story for younger girls. 


WueEn Love Is Kinc. By Margaret Doyle 
Jackson, author of “The Horse-Leech’s 
Daughter,” etc. Illustrated by Ch. Grun. 
wald. 352 pp. 12mo. G. W. Dillingham & 
Co. 

A story of child life in youth, with love later, 
in a Cornish village, in which a waif finally 
finds his father. The atmosphere of the story 
has that reeking sentimentality which is the 
peril of the juvenile. 


WitH Spurs oF Goup. By Frances Nimmo 
Greene and Dotty Williams Kirk. IIlustrat- 
ed. 290 pp. I2mo. Little, Brown & Co. 


This includes the stories of “Roland and Oli 
ver,” “The Story of the Cid,” “Richard Coeur 
de Lion,” “Chevalier Bayard,” and “Sir Phil- 
lip Sydney.” They have been told in a lively, 
up-to-date style that will appeal to the younger 
American reader. 


WozzLeBEAsts, THE. By J. P. Benson. 8vo. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


These animals are fearfully and wonderfully 
made. There is a five-line stanza to each pic- 
ture, all of the pictures representing grotesque 
beasts of a highly marvelous order. 


Gift Books 


DRAWINGS OF A. B. Frost. With an introduc- 
tion by Joel Chandler Harris, and verse by 
Wallace Irwin. Fox, Duffield & Co. 


One of the beautiful books of the season. In 
size, II x I5 inches. The pages provide ample 
room for fine half-tone reproductions of some 
of Mr. Frost’s most characteristic pictures, 
many of them depicting sporting life. The 
originals of some of these drawings have been 
exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts and other Art exhibitions. Oppo- 
site each picture are appropriate stanzas by 
Mr. Irwin and small pen and ink sketches de- 
tailing some suggestion derived either from 
the verses or the picture itself. 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris in his introduction 
says: “The artist is fond of stating or suggest- 
ing a story. For him, life in its activities have 
a perpetual charm. He is familiar with the 
creatures of wood and field, and he carries 
with him that love of sport that good men and 
healthy boys have in common. * * * The 
same spirit of humor, the same suggestion of 
the dramatic is to be found in all of the draw- 
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ings herein reproduced.” This portion of the 
explanation serves to give some idea of the 
quality of the artistic work, if, indeed, any 
credentials for an artist of Mr. Frost’s stand- 
ing were needed. 


Famous Actors AND ACTRESSES AND THEIR 
HomEs. By Gustav Kobbe. Illustrated. 2 
vols. 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 

A new edition of a work that first appeared 
in 1903. Additional illustrations form the prin- 
cipal new feature and make the books thor- 
oughly up-to-date. 


Wipow O’CaLLAGHAn’s Boys, THE. By Guliel- 
ma Zollinger. Illustrated by Florence Sco- 
vel Shinn. 

A new illustrated holiday edition of a story 
that has proved sufficiently popular to warrant 

a printing of an eighth and special edition. 


FISHERMAN’S Luck. By Henry van Dyke. II- 
lustrated. 12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Another edition of Dr. van Dyke’s popular 
volume, first published in 1899. The binding is 
uniform with “The Ruling Passion” and “The 
Blue Flower,” and will doubtless be welcomed 
on many a library shelf. 


Her Memory Book. By Helen Hayes. Quar- 
to. Harper & Bros. 


A dainty gift-book for a young girl. In it, 
she can keep the records of her dinners, 
dances, romances—everything, in fact, that 
comes within a girl’s experience. Each page is 
decorated tastefully and appropriately with 
sketches that bear their own messages of play- 
fulness and innocent amusements. 


Loves oF GreEAT Composers, THE. By Gus- 
tav Kobbe. Illustrated. 175 pp. 12mo. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


These sketches have been running through 
the “Delineator,’ and are now gathered into 
a daintily bound volume with a photogravure 
frontispiece of Mozart, and half-tone portraits 
of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Wagner and oth- 
ers. Though the main facts in these stories 
may be familiar, the author has exercised his 
faculty of retelling them with an appreciable 
power of interest. 


Otp Masters AND New. By Kenyon Cox. 
285 pp. indexed. 8vo. Fox, Duffield & Co. 


A handsome reprint of Mr. Cox’s essays in 
art criticism, first issued in March of this year. 
The study is worthy of the finer binding and 
the full-page illustrations in half-tone. 


Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson, author of 
“Bits of Travel,” etc. With an introduction 
by Susan Coolidge. Illustrated by Henry 
Sandham. 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 

A new edition of a popular story, put into 
enduring form, with a photogravure portrait of 
the author as a frontispiece. 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SIcILy AND THE RULERS 
OF THE Soutu. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Illustrated by Henry Brokman. 12mo. The 
Macmillan Company. 


A new edition in one volume of one of Mr. 
Crawford’s earlier books, now made uniform 
with the last edition of “Ave Roma Immor- 
talis.” The book is handsomely bound and 
printed on heavy coated paper, making an ex- 
cellent library volume. 


Travel and Description 


CoMMERCIAL TRAVELER IN SoutTH America, A. 
3y Frank Wiborg. Illustrated. 159 pp. 
16mo. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


An American business man who has traveled 
through Panama and South America now re- 
cords his experiences and his impressions in 
the various countries which he visited. It is 
an excellent little handbook of general infor- 
mation for business men. 


Two Brrp-Lovers 1n MExico. By C. William 
Beebe. Illustrated. 8vo. Houghton, Mii- 
flin & Co. 


The material found in this book was collected 
from a trip to Mexico in the winter of 1903 
and 1904. The book comprehends many phases 
of Mexican nature life and includes chapters 
on such subjects as: Walks in the Cactus Coun- 
try, Near the Twin Volcanoes, By Moon- 


‘light, etc. It is well illustrated throughout 


with reproductions from photographs, many 
of them of great interest. 


Miscellaneous 


AMERICAN Booxk-Puates. A guide to their 
study with examples. By Charles Dexter 
Allen. With a bibliography by Eben Newell 
Hewins. Illustrated. 410 pp. indexed. 12mo. 
The Macmillan Company. 


A valuable reference book, well-classified and 
arranged with system, appertaining to Ameri- 
can book-plates. The author is a member of 
the Ex-Libris Society of London. He has 
made a special study of the subject and has 
provided reproductions of many rare and in- 
teresting book-plates, reprinted from the origi- 
nals. A good bibliography is furnished by 
Eben Newell Hewins. There is also a list 
of mottoes and a number of more recent ex- 
amples of book-plates. 


Benjamin F. 
omas Y. Crowell 


3USINESS PHILOSOPHY. 
Cobb. 292 pp. I2mo. 
& Co. 


A book of practical suggestions for business 
men. It includes advice on the subjects of 
letter writing, collections, management of men, 
advertising, etc. There is also some whole- 
some counsel as to conducting the business of 
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the day, with the necessities for detail work, 
and close, systematic attention to the small 
things. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, THE. By Arthur Herring- 
ton. Illustrated. 158 pp. I2mo. indexed. 
Orange, Judd & Co. 


A practical hand-book on the subject of the 
cultivating, training, etc., of the chrysanthe- 
mum. It is designed for the use of both pro- 
fessional growers and amateurs, and has as a 
concluding chapter a brief history of the chrys- 
anthemum, including a history of the American 
chrysanthemum. 


CRANFORD; a play. By Marguerite Merring- 
ton, author of “Love Finds the Way,” etc. 
Illustrated. 99 pp. 8vo. Fox, Duffield & 
Co. 

A three-act comedy derived from Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s well-known story of the same name. A 
preliminary note states that the publisher re- 
serves the right of presentation. With proper 
settings this should make an interesting drama, 
best suited, perhaps, for amateur theatricals. 


DavucuTer’s Dancer, Tur. By Mrs. Emma 
F. A. Drake, M. D. 51 pp. 18mo. Paper. 
Vir Publishing Company. 


A warning supplemented by much wise coun- 
sel, but whether it is. always practicable and 
wise to give information of this kind to young 
girls is doubtful. 

Diary oF A Bript, THE. 162 pp. I2mo. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


A rather unique volume in which a _ bride 
describes her emotions and hopes, during the 
first year of wedded life. The book has many 
touches of tender sentiment and not a little 
appreciative humor. One is not quite sure, 
however, of the good taste shown in writing a 
book of this kind, and one is quite sure that 
the sentimentality displayed rather frequently 


grows monotonous. 


Doc 
parts. 
photographs. 317 pp. 
bleday, Page & Co. 
Mr. Watson is well-known as an authority 

on dogs and in the present section he studies 

the Spaniels and the Pointer. The illustrations 
are all from photographs and form an inter- 
esting collection, some 30 in number. 


Complete in 10 
Illustrated with 
paper. Dou- 


Book, Tuer. Part 5. 
By James Watson. 
8vo., 


ENGLISH DicTION FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 
By Louis Arthur Russell, author of ‘The 
Embellishments of Music,” etc. 81 pp. 
12mo. Oliver Ditson Company. 


A study and analysis of English vocables ac- 
companied by musical notation intended to aid 
speakers as well as singers to secure an accu- 
rate and melodious enunciation. The work is 


News 


brief, but written with much knowledge and a 
sound method. 


Germs OF MIND IN PLaAnts. By K. H. France. 
Translated by A. M. Simons. 151 pp. 16mo. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

A translation from the German of a little 
book that purports to be a study of incipient 
intelligence in the more highly developed 
forms of plant life. The author brings out all 
the finer shades of the relationship that exists 
between man and nature. Naturally one of the 
most important examples given is that of the 
American Fly Trap, the sensitive leaves of 
which close about an insect and smother it. 
The translator says in his preface: “Because 
personally I love nature, because the truths 
of science bring strong support for the move- 
ment of industrial and social freedom, and be 
cause science can develop to its full measure 
only in a world where the workers are free; 
because, in short, I am both a socialist and a 
nature lover I have done this little as a contri- 
bution to the cause of socialism and science.” 


SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, THE. 1834- 
1864. 3y Benjamin Blake Minor. With 
frontispiece. 253 pp. 12mo. The Neale Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The author was editor and proprietor, 1843 
to 1847, of the “Southern Literary Messenger,” 
a literary magazine issued at Richmond, 1834- 
1864, with which Poe and most literary men in 
the South were connected as contributors or 
in its long succession of editors during the 
generation before the civil war. This volume 
narrates the history of the periodical from an 
intimate personal knowledge and fills a gap 
in the literary history of the South. 


STRATEGY. Illustrated by British Campaigns. 
By Captain C. E. K. Macquoid. With an 
introduction by Field Marshal Earl Roberts. 
Illustrated. 247 pp., indexed. 8vo. Cas- 
sell & Co. 

A volume made up of descriptions of strate- 
gic movements as employed in various British 
campaigns. The book is purely technical, the 
text being supplemented with maps and dia- 
grams. In _ his introduction, Earl Roberts 
writes to the author: “It is evident that you 
have carefully and intelligently studied the sub- 
ject, and it seems to me that your book is likely 
to be extremely useful and instructive to stu- 
dents of the Art of War.” 


Olive 
P. Put- 


Wuat To HAvE FOR 
Green. 272 pp., indexed. 


man Sons. 


3REAKFAST. By 
16mo. G. 


This opens with a short chapter on the phil- 
osophy of breakfast. It then takes up the 
question of how to set a breakfast table; prof- 
fers a humorous poem entitled “The Kitchen 
Rubiayat;” discusses fruits in season, and de- 
votes the remainder of some 150 pages to re- 
cipes and 365 breakfast menus, one for each 
day in the year. 
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Book 


NEW BOOKS 


-— Be f&. wm. A EF 


Abandoned Farm, The. By Mary J. Holmes. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


Adventures of Harry Rochester, The. By 
Herbert Strang. $1.08, postpaid. 


Alfred, Lord Tennyson. New edition. A me- 
moir by his son. $3.60; by mail, $3.90. 

American Revolution, The. The American 
Nation Series. Vol. 9. By Claude Halstead 
Van Tyne. $2.00, postpaid. 


Around the World with Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Artist’s Way of Working, The. 2 vols. By 
Russell Sturgis. $15.00, postpaid. 

3ack Home. By Eugene Wood. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Canterbury Pilgrimages, The. By H. Snow- 
den Ward. $1.75, postpaid. 


Cecilia’s Lovers. By Amelia E. Barr. $1.08. 
postpaid. 


Chats on Violins. By Olga Ragster. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Cherry Ribband, The. By S. R. Crockett. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Cicero in Maine. By Martha Baker Dunn. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Commercial Traveler in South America, A. 
By Frank Wiborg. $1.00, postpaid. 

Complete Poems. Biographical edition. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Cloth, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. Leather, $1.15; by mail, 
$1.23. 

Concerning Belinda. By 
Brainerd. $1.08, postpaid. 


Eleanor Hoyt 


Confederation and the Constitution, The. 
The American Nation Series. Vol. 10. By 
Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin. $2.00. 
postpaid. 

Confessions of Lord Byron. Arranged by W. 
A. Lewis Bettany. $2.25; by mail, $2.30. 
Counsels of a Worldly Godmother, The. By 

Persis Mather. $1.08, postpaid. 


Dante, the Wayfarer. By Christopher Hare. 
$2.25; by mail, $2.50. 

Edge of Circumstances, The. By Edward No- 
ble. $1.08, postpaid. 

Editorial Wild Oats. By Mark Twain. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Elements of Literary Criticism. By Charles 
F. Johnson. 80 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 
Fair Maid of Graystones, The. By Beulah 

Marie Dix. $1.08, postpaid. 
Fisherman’s Luck. New edition. By Henry 
van Dyke. $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


of the 


News 


MONTH 


R P R c 8 Ss 

Florence. By Adolf Philippi. $1.35; by mail, 
$1.46. 

Fool for Love. A. By Francis Lynde. 57 
cents, postpaid. 

Football for Player and Spectator. By Field- 
ing H. Yost. $1.50, postpaid. 

Fundamentals of Child Study. By Edwin A. 
Kirkpatrick. $1.25, postpaid. 
Funny Epitaphs. Collected by Arthur Went- 
worth Eaton. 57 cents; by mail, 63 cents. 
Gambler, The. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Giants, The. By Mrs. Fremont Older. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Green Shay, The. By George S. Wasson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Harp. The Music Story Series. By W. H. 
Grattan Flood. $1.15; by mail, $1.29. 

He and Hecuba. By Baroness von Hutten. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Heimweh. By John Luther Long. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Helps and Hints in Nursing. By J. Q. Grif- 
fith. $1.50, postpaid. 

Heretics. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Hernando Cortes. By Frederick A. Ober. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Historic Christ, The. By T. A. Lacy. $1.10; 
by mail, $1.21. 

His Version of It. New edition. By Paul 
Leicester Ford. $1.08, postpaid. 

Household of Peter, The. By Rosa Nouchette 
Carey. $1.08, postpaid. 


Hundred Days, The. By Max Pemberton. 
$1.08, postpaid. 1 


Immanence of God, The. By Borden P. 
Bowne, $1.00, postpaid. 

In and Around Venice. By Horatio F. Brown. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.44. 

Indian Dispossessed, The. By Seth K. Hum- 
phrey. $1.50, postpaid. 


In Fairyland. Tales told again. By Louey 
Chisholm. $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 


International Spy, The. By Allen Upward. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

In the Heights. By Richard Watson Gilder. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Island of Enchantment. By Justus Miles For- 
man. $1.35, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the 


I’ve Been Thinking. By Charles Battell Loo- 
mis. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Jewish Spectre. The. By George H. Warner. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Jungle Trails and Jungle People. By Caspar 
Whitney. $3.00, postpaid. 

3y Charles Wagner. $1.00, postpaid. 

3y H.-G. Wells. $1.08, postpaid. 

Thorne 


Justice. 

Kipps. 

Kristy’s Surprise Party. By Olive 
Miller. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Letters to a Debutante. By Lady Jephson. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Letters to “Ivy” from the First Earl of Dud- 
ley. By S. H. Romilly. . $5.00; by mail, 
$5.20. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots, The. By Hilda 
T. Skae. $1.25, postpaid. 

Liquor Problem, The. By John S. Billings, 
Charles W. Eliot and others. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Line of Love, The. By James Branch Cabell. 
$1.45, postpaid. 
Lodgings in Town. 

postpaid. 

Lost Viol. By M. P. Shill. $1.08, postpaid. 

Lynette and the Congressman. By Mary Far- 
ley Sanborn. $1.08, postpaid. 

Mayor of Troy, The. By Quiller-Couch. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

McAllister and His Double. By Arthur Train. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Arthur Henry. $1.08, 


Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses. By 
Henry Sidgwick. $2.95; by mail, $3.10. 

Model of a:-Motorcar, with a Historical Sketch 
and Brief Description of the Working 
Parts. By Hugo Guldne. $1.50, postpaid. 

Montaigne. By Edward Dowden. French 
Men of Letters Series. $1.50, postpaid. 

Mount Desert. By George E. Street. $2.50, 
postpaid. 

Mrs. Alderman Casey. By Irene Stoddard 
Capwell. 57 cents, postpaid. 

Mrs. Radigan. By Nelson Lloyd. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

My Friend the Chauffeur. By C. N. and A. 
N. Williamson. $1.08, postpaid. 

Natural History in Zoological Gardens. | 
Frank E. Beddard. $1.75, postpaid. 

Nedra. By George Barr McCutcheon. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Old Country House, An. By Richard De Gal- 
lienne. $2.40; by mail, $2.65. 

Old Greek. A memoir of Edward North. 
$3.50, postpaid. 
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Old Provence. 2 vols. By Theodore Andrea 
Cook. $4.00, postpaid. 

On Two Continents. By Marie Hansen Tay- 
lor. $2.75, postpaid 

Original Poems and Others, The. By Ann 
and Jane Taylor and Adelaide O’Keefe. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

Oxford. New edition. By Andrew Lang. 
$1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

Passport. The. By Richard Bagot. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Patricia a Mother. By Iota. $1.08, postpaid. 
? 
> 


y Carolyn Wells. 90 


3 
Patty in the City. [I 
cents, postpaid. 
Pericles and Aspasia. By Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 
Philippine Islands, The. By Fred W. Atkin- 
son. $3.00, postpaid. 
Philosophia Ultima. Science of the Sciences, 
Vol. 3. By the late Charles Woodruff Shields. 
$3.00, postpaid. 


Pilgrim’s Progress, The. By John Bunyan. 


New edition. $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 


Poems of John Keats. Edited by E. D. Selin- 
court. $1.50; by mail 

Pole Baker. By Will N. Harben. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Political X-Rays. By Leslie Chase. $1.50; by 
mail, $1.64. 

Rational Living. By Henry Churchill King. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Rebecca Mary. By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Reckoning, The. By Robert W. Chambers. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Reign of Gilt, The. By David Graham Phil- 
lips. $1.00, postpaid. 

Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary, The. By Anne 
Warner. $1.08, postpaid. 

Reminiscences of Peace and War. New edi- 
tion by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. $2.00, post- 
paid. 

Restrictive Railway Legislation. By Henry S. 
Haines. $1.25, postpaid. 

Resurrection of Miss Cynthia, The. By Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley. $1.08, postpaid. 

Saddle and Song. A collection of verses made 
at Warrenton, Va., during the winter of 
1904-05. $1.50, postpaid. 

Scarlet Pimpernel, The. By Baroness Orczy. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Southern Italy and Sicily and the Rulers of 
the South. By Francis Marion Crawford. 
$2.25; by mail, $2.48. 


‘Squire Phim. By Holman F. Day. $1.08, 


postpaid. 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of the MON TH— Wanamaker Prices 


Studies in Modern German Literature. By Use of the Scripture in Theology, The. By 
Otto Heller. $1.25, postpaid. William Newton Clarke. $1.00, postpaid. 
Study ot the History of Music, The. By Ed- Wagner and His Isolde. By Gustav Kobbe. 

ward Dickinson. $2.50, postpaid. $1.00. 
Success Of Defeat, The. By Maltbie D. Bab- ; eed, Mec Ri casks eda, ee 
cock. $1.00, postpaid. : W eS By Nettie Seeley Murphy. $1.00, 
e - a ostpe ° 
Sunrise Acres. By Benjamin Brace, $1.08, €, — - —— . 
postpaid. Wild Irishman, The. By T. W. H. Crosland. 
Tales from Shakespeare. New edition. By $1.25, postpaid. ; 5 aah eh 
Charles and Mary Lamb. $2.25; by mail, With Spurs of Gold. By Francis N. Greene 
$2.45. and Dolly Williams Kirk. $1.08, postpaid. 
Three Daughters of the Confederacy. By Cy- Wizard’s Daughter and Other Stories, The. 
rus Townsend Brady. $1.08, postpaid. By Margaret C. Graham. 90 cents, post- 
Time, the Comedian. -By Kate Jordan. $1.08 paid. 
postpaid. Woman of To-Morrow, The. By Helen M. 
Under Rocking Skies. By L. Frank Tooker. Winslow. $1.00, postpaid. 
$1.08, postpaid. Words of Garrison, The. $1.25, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 


i. nyse: a pera dines nen Universally adjustable—has 
80c! joint. tac! rr 
7 $5.0. Quartered oak top, antique copper aridiaed Attings, B4-f0. IN ALL STYLES 


Booklet Frer. C. E. Locke Mra. Co., 200 Elm St., Kensett, lowa. 
Small jobs taken as well as large ones 


FERDINAND KUSTER 


13 East Houston St., New York 


LATEST AND MOST 
POPULAR FASHION the largest press clipping bureau in the 
in Ordinary world, will send you everything printed in 


Colors $3.00 every newspaper, magazine o1 trade journal 
in the country,on any subject you may select. 


Grey, Drab and This bureau reads and clips 55,000 papers and other peri- 

Blonde from odicals each month, and even if you are now a subscriber to 

some other clipping bureau, it will pay you to investigate our 

$5 00 superior service. Write for our book about Press Clippings 

. up and our Daily Business Reports and how they may be applied 

to your profit. We will send 1t to you free and will also 

INlustrated Catalogue quote you a special bargain rate for a trial month, if you will 
Sent Free name the subject. Address 


S C. GECK, Wecte, t Bete « International Press Clipping Bureau 
36 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia 721 Boyce Building, Chicago, /ilinois, U. 8. A. 


THE NEW PATENT POMPADOUR The International Press Clipping Bureau, 


“THE WANAMAKER DIARY FOR 1906” 


Will be issued about Nov. 1st. Orders will be received now and placed on file, to be filled as soon as the book is issued. 
The demand of previous years has been so great for this Diary that we have been unable to fill all orders. The book is of 
exceptionally good value and of great interest, and we advise that al] orders be sent in at an early date. 

The price of this Diary will be 5 cents; if sent by mail, 10 cents extra. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Mail Order Department, PHILADELPHIA 
Please send me copy of the Wanamaker Diary for 1906 when issued. 


M. 


Enclosed please find 
When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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News 


BE SURE AND READ 


THE ARENA MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER 


A Few Special Features: 
POSSIBILITIES OF GOVERN-| THE BOURNEVILLE VILLAGE 


MENT RAILROAD CONTROL. 
By John Burton Phillips, Ph. D., 
Professor of Economics and Sociology 
in the University of Colorado. 


THE VITAL ISSUE IN THE PRES- 
ENT BATTLE FOR A GREAT 
AMERICAN ART. A conversa- 
tion with F. Edwin Elwell. 


THE ECONOMIC STRUGGLE IN 
COLORADO. By Hon. J. Warner 
Mills. One of the series of vastly im- 
portant papers by Mr. Mills. 


THE AMERICAN JUDICIAL 
SYSTEM. By Hon. William V. 
Allen, Ex-U.S. Senator from 
Nebraska. 


A FASCINATING PEN-PICTURE 
OF A VANISHING RACE. By 
B. O. Flower 

A PHYSICIAN’S VIEW OF THE 


DIVORCE QUESTION. By A. 
D. BUSH, M. D. 


EXPERIMENT: A TWEN- 
TIETH-CENTURY ATTEMPT 
AT HOUSING THE WORKERS. 
By Lyra Dale Trueblood, Illustrated 
with numerous half-tones made from 
various scenes in Bourneville. 


SOCIAL SCARECROWS. AA strik- 
ing paper by Linton Satterthwait. 
Illustrated by Garnet Warren. ca 

GUARDED REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT: THE VITAL 
DEMAND OF DEMOCRACY. 
By George H. Shibley, Chairman of 
the People’s Sovereignty League of 
America. 


WHY I FAVOR THE SINGLE 
TAX. By H.H. Hardinge. 


TWO SOULS IN ONE BODY. A 
realistic but scientific account of a true 
psychological case. By Wm. Lee 
Howard, M. D. 


Also Book Reviews, Short Stories, Editorials and the Mirror of the Przsent. 


This magazine is an original, illustrated review of twentieth-century opinion, 
always bold, fearless, just and progressive, and gives the best thoughts of master 


minds. 


It is now under the entire editiorial management of B. O. Flower, who 


was the founder and for seven years its sole editor. 


Enter your subscription at once. 
25 cents a copy. 


$2.50 net a year. 


(Foreign subscriptions, 12s. 6d ) 
SPECIAL OFFER: A specimen copy of this magazine will be mailed upon re- 


quest. 
he sells “* The Arena.”’ 


Please give us the name and address of your newsdealer, and s:ate whether 


ALBERT BRANDT: Publisher, 


No. 25 Brandt Building, 


EDITORAL OFFICE 
5 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





Book News 


A POPULAR SERIES IN 


BOOK NEWS 


THE CRITICAL LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


LESSER LITERARY CENTRES of AMERICA 


A series of interesting articles, illustrated, dealing’ with various 
literary groups that have grown up in different parts of America. 
Some are large, as, for instance, Princeton; others owe their estab- 
lishment to the fact that one or more prominent literary people 
have chosen them for the places of their residence. Here the 
question of circumstance or desirability enters into consideration. 
The papers are full of pleasant personalities, everything written 
with a view to appreciation and not to criticism. 


Already Publishea— 


PRINCETON : The home of Henry van Dyke, Grover 
Cleveland, Jesse Lynch Williams. By Edwin M. Norris. 
(October Book News.) 

Northampton, Massachusetts: The home of Gerald Stanley 
Lee, Jennette Lee, George W. Cable. By Lyman P. Powell. 


(November Book News.) 


Ln Prepavration— 
Wallingford: The home of Dr. Horace Howard Furness. 
By John Russell Hayes. 
Cornish, New Hampshire: Home of Winston Churchill. 
Norman Hapgood. By Homer Saint Gaudens. 
Richmond, Virginia: Home of James Branch Cabell and 
others. By Mrs. A. M. Tyler. 


BooK NEwWsS 


Fifty Cents A Year 


John Wanamaker, Publishers 
Philadelphia .. New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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THE NEW RING WAIST 
LILLIAN CORSET 


DDD DADL 


Many women have opposed the return of 

the corset with a smaller waist effect, on the 
. ground that it involves tight lacing. 

Those who wear the new “Ring Waist 
Lillians,” which have just been designed in Paris 
and specially constructed for this store, will find 
it unnecessary to pull the laces an inch beyond 
their ordinary length, yet the waist will be much 
smaller. 

This is done simply by a new arrangement 
of bones in the back of the corset, which allows 
a lateral expansion with all the curves sloping 
into the waist. 

The Lillian corset is not to be found else- 
where. 

It is here only in Philadelphia and New York. 

It is in the new models which Paris has 
chosen as the foundation for the winter’s gowns. 
Fittings will be fade by appointment in the 
corset salons. 


DDD DDD 
THE WANAMAKER STORE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 





These are the sorts of 


TABLE LINEN 


On which we lay most stress for 


THE THANKSGIVING TABLE 


A fine, snow-white table cloth, 2x2’%4 yards and a dozen of 24x24-inch 
napkins to match, $5.75 the set. 

A bleached damask table cloth, 2x3 yards and a dozen 24x24-inch napkins 
to match. $6.30 the set. 

A fine, large, bleached damask table cloth, 2x4 yards and a dozen 24x24- 


inch napkins to match. $7.40 the set. 
A splendid quality of snow-white double damask, in table cloth of con- 


venient size, with napkins to match. Table cloth 7oxgo inches and one dozen 
napkins to match. $7.00 the set. 
Table cloth, 70x108 inches and one dozen napkins to match. $7.50 the 


set. 
Table cloth 70x144 inches and one dozen napkins to match. $8.75 the 
set. 
Large, bleached damask banquet cloth 2%x4 yards, $13.00, and napkins to 
match for $9.75 a dozen, 27x27 inches. 

Also fine, handsome ones 2'%x5 yards for $17.00 and napkins to match, 
$10.00 a dozen, 27x27 inches. 

Very good bleached table linen, 67 inches wide, 65c. and 8oc. a yard. 

Fine, handsome bleached table linen in a range of pretty patterns. $1.00 
and $1.25 a yard. Two yards wide. 

Good quality, bleached damask napkins, 20x20 inches. $1.50 a dozen. 

Fine, bleached damask napkins, 22x22 inches. $2.50 a dozen. 

Very good bleached damask napkins in a wide range of pretty patterns. 
24x24 inches. $3 and $3.50 a dozen. 

Very pretty hemstitched carving cloth, 20x30 inches, soc. 

Fine, hemstitched damask carving cloth, with a band of drawn work, 


20x30 inches, 75c. ' 
Fine, handsome, extra large carving cloth for that turkey platter, 24x32 


inches, $1.50. They have a row of hand drawn work also. 
Hand embroidered, round, scalloped edge centrepiece with the new eye- 


let effect. $4 each. 
Mexican drawn work centrepiece, very effective design. 24x24 inches. 


$2.25. 


Japanese hand drawn work centrepiece, hemstitched. 24x24 
$1.00. 


inches. 


¥OHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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The German 


American 


The question has been asked: ‘‘ What is 
there in THE SEARCH-LIGHT that appeals to 
women ? We answer: ‘‘Sixteen pages of 
human interest in every issue.’’ 

American women to-day are keen, alert, 
thoughtful, interested in the world’s doings. 
They have their women’s journals, with infor- 
mation on dress, coaking, home entertainment, 
fancy work, care of-ghildren and similar topics. 
These periodicals aréexcellent in their line; they 
are in the truest sense trade-journals for house- 
keepers. They keep women informed of the 
latest and best in the management of a home, 
but they do not fill the whole horizon of woman's 
life; they do not answer every need of her 
soul. 

The German Emperor 
advises the women of his 
empire to keep close to the 
four K’s: Kleider, Kinder, 
Kochen and Kirche— 
Clothes, Children, Cooking 
and Church. Let us on our 
next Thanksgiving Day, run 
in a little codicil of reverent 
gratitude that the life and 
interest of American wo- 
men, including all these, 
sweep far beyond them into 
broader fields of thought 
and activity. 

The conversation of Ameri- 
can woman is no _ longer 
confined to the three D’s; 
Dress, Domestics and Dis- 
eases. Brain has no sex; 
man has no monopoly on 
thinking. It is arrogant as 
sumption on his part to claim 
that his mental digestion 
can assimilate all the heavy 
mental provender, while wo- 
men should have only mental 
charlotte russes. 

THE SEARCH-LIGHT needs no special depart- 
ment to appeal’ to’ women, no side-show of 


” 


THE 
FRKE OF 


Emperor 


SEAR i SGT: 


SEARCH-LIGHT 
CHARGE FOR FOUR WEEKS 
TO ANY WOMAN, NOT ALREADY A SUB- 
SCRIBER, WHO CORRECTLY NAMES THE 
STATESMAN PORTRAYED ABOVE. 


News 


and the 


Woman 


concession to tempt them to read. Every 
woman who reads a daily paper is a candidate 
for THE SEARCH-LIGHT. If she enjoys keep- 
ing abreast of the time, knowing what is going 
on in the world, then in no other periodical 
can she find so much that is new, vital, in 
forming, interesting, and entertaining, con- 
densed into so small a space, as in Tue 
SEARCH-LIGHT. 

When some one writes us: ‘I took last week's 
SEARCH-LIGHT home from the office and hap- 
pened to leave it on the library table; my wife 
found it and read it thoroughly and ordered me 
to bring it home every week,’’ we cannot sym- 
pathize with him in his surprise ; we can only 
condole with him on his innocence. 

If THE SEARCH-LIGHtT did 
not interest women, it would 
mean that it had failed utterly 
in its work of chronicling 
those great subjects of human 

; interest in this busy world 
of ours, pulsing with life and 
activity, that appeal to all 
humanity with no limitation 
of sex. The enthusiastic 
letters from our women sub- 
scribers prove that they read 
THE SEARCH-LIGHT | thor- 
oughly, that it is valued, 
and that it is growing into 
their affections, as the wel- 
come weekly visit of a good 
friend who has seen and 
heard much and tells it all in 
a brief, concise, pleasing way. 
Atypical letter, from a Massa- 
chusetts woman, reads: 

‘‘T am in my eighty-first 
year but have sense enough 
to know that you publish 
the best magazine in the 
United States. I read them 
with the greatest interest 
and immediately send them to some of my 
intelligent friends out West.’ 


WILL BE SENT 


Tue Searcu-Licut is published weekly at $2.00 a year. 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


weeks’ trial, 25 cents; 


1907. $2.00; with Book News, one year, $2.25 ; 
s Home Companion, one year, $3.50. 


Cosmopolitan and Woman's 


to new subscribers are as follows: 
from date of receipt of subscription to January 1, 


Eight 


with Review of Reviews, 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


24-26 Murray Street, 


New York. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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he 


FURS for the WINTER GIRL 


Every 

ndidate 
5 keep- 
S going 
riodical 
tal, in- 
» COn- ; 
n THE There are as many different grades of furs as there 
week's are kinds of people. No two animals wear coats, exactly 
. alike. The best we can do is to select furs that" grow in 
ny wife 


sad tal the same climate, under the same conditions, put them into= 
ot sym- the same class and mark them at the one price. 


in only . . . 

This careful selection means rejection of many that 
pe are unworthly, for the standard of the Wanamaker store is 
| utterly “trustworthy furs only at reasonable prices.” 


mnicling 


Tena Every fur in the store is plainly marked with its actual 
y world name—no trickery in our fur dealings. 


life and 


to all Certain sets of neck furs and muffs, which we expect 
wavs to duplicate all through the winter are these: 


uslastic 
en sub- 


ey read Ermine throw-tie, satin lined - $25.00 
* thor- Muff to match - - - $45.00 


valued, 
ng into Squirrel collarette, with double 
he wel- 


ape tabs, satin lined - $10.00 
and Muff to match - - $13.50 


it all in 
ing way. Mink throw-tie, satin lined $20.00 
| Massa- Muff to match 3 = $30.00 


ds : 
hty-first Long black lynx throw-tie 
enough é 


publish satin lined - $25.00 
in the Muff to match - - $25.00 


id them 
interest Black lynx collar, finished with 


of my four tails, satin lined $32.50 
Large muff to match - $30.00 
They may be ordered by mail with full assurance that 


Eight you will get exactly what you expect. 
ary 1, 
VLEWS, 


NY JOHN WANAMAKER 
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$1.00 the Year. 10¢ the Copy. 


“A Periodical That’s Different’’ 


So say readers and critics when speaking of 


SAA BX S 


TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 


{ Interesting Short Stories. 
Articles That Mean Something. 
{ Beautiful Illustrations. 
Pages of Travel and Humor. 
| Verse You Can Understand. 


EACH ISSUE 
CONTAINS... 


We do not believe in Humdrumism ourselves and we do not think the 
Public does. We are proud of the difference between SAXBY’S and 
other publications because it is not cheap, vulgar eccentricity, but merely a 
subtle, wholesome novelty that makes subscribers await the arrival of each 
new number with increasing expectancy. 


Two Special Offers 


No. 1, 50c. 


Send us 50 cents in U. S. 2¢ stamps or coin and we will send you 
SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE for six months, on trial, and 
a thoroughly practical and efficient 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


that is guaranteed to give satisfaction, being equal to many sold at $1.00. 
Order now before our supply runs out. 


No. 2, $1.15. 


Send us $1.15 by money order or draft and we will send you 


THE COSMOPOLITAN AND SAXBY’S 


for one whole year. This is an unusual offer and cannot be duplicated 
by any agency without loss. 


ADDRESS: 


SAXBY’S TRAVELER’S MAGAZINE 
718 Mercantile Library Building, Cincinnati, O. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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THIS IS 
A Comprehensive China Store 


not only at sale-times but all the time. It not only holds the elegant, 
exclusive wares that may be vainly sought in other stores, but also the 
practical, substantial things in 


CHINA and GLASS WARE 


that are wanted in all households, and particularly wanted for 


The Thanksgiving Dinner 


TURKEY PLATTERS, ENGLISH WARE 


From $2.75 to $22.50 


COMPLETE DINNER SETS 


which includes 


LARGE PLATTERS, from $10 for a PORCELAIN SET, 


up to $340 for 


A SET OF FRENCH CHINA, RICHLY DECORATED 


Cut Glass makes a Table Shine 


The cost of glass and wages to the best cutters we can find. That 
is all the expense in our cut glass. We take all the factory makes, 
supply them with the glass. There are no costs of selling, no office 
expenses, no bad debts—and hence the prices : 

CUT GLASS TUMBLERS 
$3.50 to $30 a dozen 


CUT GLASS FINGER BOWLS 


$6 to $54 a dozen 


CHINA ICE CREAM SETS 
$4.50 to $18 


CUT GLASS LEMONADE BOWLS 
$25 to $65 


FISH OR GAME SETS 


$10 to $90 


PUDDING SETS FRENCH CHINA 


$3.50 to $8 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 


ILLUSTRATORS 


pene: 
“THE FAD 


are effectively printe don an ordinary 
printing press in ONE 


from the PLATES we 
from PHOTOGRAPHS o1 


CTU JRES 


rosa sy &@) # 
will mi ake you DIRE. < 7 


O10) He) =: 


other Suitable ‘copy 


for FRAMING or ADVERTISING Purposes 
can also readily be produced in the same mannet 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS PREPARED 


(CIPIPIPIPIFIVIVIPIPIVIVi rir iv iP iP iP PP ie IP Pt 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


27 To 41 


s°c.67" st. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Mothers! 
Mothers!! 


Mothers!!! 
Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIJ,.DREN 
while TEETHING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. 
It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and 
is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by 
Druggists in every part of the world. Be sure 
and ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” 
and take noother kind. Twenty-fivects. a bottle. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 


OMO 
DRESS SHIELD 


The only Odorless Dress Shield, Absolutely Imper- 
vious. No Rubber. Can be washed. Free from 
all poisonous substances and will not irritate the 
most delicate skin. Recommended by the Jour- 
nal of Health and the Medical Profession for its 
hygienic qualities. Every pair guaranteed to the 
wearer. Ask to see the “‘OUT OF SIGHT” 
shield, VErtE adapted for summer shirt waists. 
“CURVETTE,” for stout persons. “SHORT 
FLAP,’’ for use in thin sleeves ‘‘Detachable,” 
can be used without Sewing in the garment. 
“ZOUAVE,"’ adetachable dress and corset shield. 


For sale by all the Leading Dry Goods Dealers 
throughout the United States and Canada 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middletown, Conn. 
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Thanksgiving Helps 


SOME ONE has said that the chief 
THANKSGIVING REQUISITES 


are a thankful spirit and a good appetite; and some one else has added that 
both are largely 


CONTINGENT ON THE DINNER 


However that may be, it is certain that the success of the Thanksgiving 
dinner will largely depend on the implements employed in making it. Of these 
only the right sorts, the sorts we can recommend, will be found in our 


HOUSEFURNISHING STORE. 
An important item is the Knife Sharpener. A 
DULL KNIFE MAKES A TENDER TURKEY TOUGH 


We have emery knife sharpeners for-12c. and steel sharpeners for 25c. and 
50¢. 


THE SLICING OF BREAD is another point to think of. Raggedy 
bread is never appetizing. We have sets of Christy knives for 25c., and a 
finer bread and cake knife for 45c., that is regularly worth 85c. 


THIS LIST MAY HELP YOU. 


Basting spoons, 6c. to 16c. 
Meat forks, 5c. to 50c. 


Call bells, 25c. to $1.75. 
Double roasters, 25c. to $2.25. 


Oyster and croquette fryers, 25c. to $2.45. 

Broilers. toc. to $1.45. 

Universal food choppers, 75c., $1.00, $1.25. 

Carver and fork, 85c. and $1.00 set. 

Cooks’ knives, 35c. to $1.65. 

Paring knives, 5c. to 50c. 

Fruit presses for cranberries, etc., 19c. to 
$1.00. 

Poultry cleavers, 25c. to 55¢c. 

Larding needles, 15c. 

Potato mashers, 4c. to 18c. 

Measuring cups, 5c. and Ioc. 

Colanders, 20c. to 75c. 


Roasting pans, 20c. to $2.00. 
Meat boards, I5c. to 40c. 
Percolating coffee pots, $6.75 to $9.75 
Pudding molds. 35¢. to 95c. 
Individual molds, 5c. to 10c. 
Mincing knives, 25c., 40c. 

Pie plates, 5c. to 30c. 

Jelly pans, 5c. to 30c. 

Fruit cake pans, 25c., 30c., 35c. 
Wooden bowls, I2c. to 35c. 
Slaw cutters, 15c. to 50c. 

Egg beaters, 2c. to 25c. 


Of course all the cooking and all the serving appliances—the thankful, appetizing kinds. 
And then the Ice Cream! Wanamaker Freezers, $1.80 up. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Book News. 
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Ladies Who prefer to use a nice 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Paper and Envelopes 
to match (the old and reliable line). 
These goods are presented in Superfine 
and L£xtra Superfine Brands, the latter 
being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone and 
Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest 
Sold by all sta- 
tioners, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


quality of stationery for 


foreign productions. 


Manufactured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U S. A. 


BOOK LABELS 


Identify your books by pasting an artistic 
label inside the cover. My catalogue (sent 
on request) contains 16 bookish designs, any 
of these printed with your name as follows: 
$2.00—100, $3.00—200, $4.00— 300, $5.00—500. 
Special designs made to order. 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING, B. N., 46 N 12th St., Philadelphia 


The STANDARD BRAND 
in the UNITED STATES 


They are the best Steel Pen that can be made. 
Each pen is carefully examined before packing. 
Their reputation has been national since 1860. 
Twelve samples (different patterns) sent 


postpaid on receipt of six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Your Velvet Dress 


VELUTINA has the appearance and wearing qualities of the finest silk velvet. Its 
soft, lustrous silkiness commends it for every woman’s wardrobe. 

The close woven surface of VELUTINA makes it especially adaptable for simple 
street costumes or evening gowns of the most elaborate description. 

It readily lends itself to draping of all kinds and is superior in this respect to any 
silk velvet. 


Made in 150 shades—all absolutely fast colors. 


For Saleby JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK 


Look for Name on Selvage 
The peculiar beauty and lustre of VELUTINA ts best maintained by using a soft close fitting lining 


tn the skirt. 
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NO MORE AT THESE PRICES WHEN THE PRESENT STOCK IS SOLD 


The Rulers of the South 


Southern Italy and Sicily 


By F. Marion Crawford, author of ‘Ave Roma Immoitalis,’’ ‘‘ Via Crucis,’’ ‘‘Saracinesca,”’ ete. 
Pablisher’s price, $6.00; our special price, $1.75 for the set. 
Illustrated with 100 original drawings by Henry Bookman and 30 full-page photogravure plate<. 
2 vols. (798 pages) with cover design stamped in gilt, making a most attractive and at the same time 


interesting set of books. 


Book of Sport 
Edited by WILLIAM PATTEN 


Edition de Luxe. Only copies printed. Includes 
inal articles b aoanaies in their various lines, 
Golf, by Miss Ruth Un:terhill and H. M. Harriman. 
Court Tennis, etc., by E. H. Miles. 
/ Pom, by J. B. Cowdin, Foxhall Keene and H. L,. Her- 


rt, 
x-Hunting. by R. N. Ellis. 
2 ch by O. H. P. Belmont 
Auto: ling, by A. C. Bostock. 
Lawn Tennis, by M. D. Whitman. 
Sy penting. by H. B. Duryea, W. P. Stephens, Irving 
x, etc. 


Photogravure frontispiece, 40 full-page engravings | 


' aud over 300 photographic portraits of celebrated 
amateufs and sportsmen and 50 marginal drawings by 
William Patten. Folio boards. Uncut. 
price, $20.00. Our Special Price, $3.00. 


The Rough Riders 
By Pres. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


_ A history of the famous First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry 
‘in the war Spain. Written while he was Gover- 
or of New York State. With portrait of the President 

‘ia Rough Rider uniform. 16mo. Publisher’ 
| Scents. Our Special Price, 25 cents. 


' The Trusts: Its Book 


>» A series of articles on this interesting subject by 

. interested. Contains these articles : 

"Combinations and Critics, by Charles R. Flint. 

«History Influence of Capital, by S. C. T. Dodd. 

:. oO sarsaa of Industrial Steadiness, by Charles R. 
j nt. 

mbinations and the Public, by James J. Hill. 

Alliance of Work, Brains and Money, by Charles 

2 R. Flint. 

“pfuence of Trust Upon Prices. by Francis B. 

Se Thurber. 

7 What Combination Has Done, by Charles R. Flint, 
; together with representative vpinions on Trusts 

from Senator Hanna, President Roosevelt. Lord 

Rosebery, Tho ras B. Reed and fifty other promi- 

nent men, 1s2mo. Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our 

Special Price, 25 cents. 


¢ 
al 


Audrey 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


The $1.50 edition of this Virginian romance—one of 

¢ series to which “ Prisoners of Hope’’ and ‘‘ To 
Have and To Hold” belong, with 6 full-page illustra- 
} tionsincolor. Our Special Price, 45 cents. 


Publisher's | 


8 price, 


The Sherrods 
| By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 


| ‘The $1.50 edition of this popular novel by the author 
of ‘‘Graustark’’ with 6 full-page illustrations. Our 
| Special Vrice, 45 cents. 


The Deliverance 
By ELLEN GLASGOW 


The $1.50 edition of this popular romance of the 
| Virginia Tobacco Fields by the author of ‘“‘ The Voice 
| Of the People’’ with 3 full- illustrations in color. 

Our Special Price, 45 cents. 


| Sparks’ American Biography 
Edited by JARED SPARKS 
12 vols. 16mo, with Portraits. Contents: 


| Cotton Mather, by W. B. O. Peabody. 
| Richard Montgomery, by John Armstrong. 
; Sir Williem —: by Francis Bowen. 
oseph Warren, by Alex. H. Everett. 
avid Rittenhouse, by Jas. Renwick. 
Robt. Fulton, by Jas. Renwick. 
Ethan Allen, by Jared Sparks. 
Wm. Ellery, by Edw. T. Channing. 
| Israel Putnam, by Oliver W. B. Peabody. 
| Baron Steuben, by Francis Bowen. 
| Chas. Brockton Brown, by Wm. H. Prescott. 
Lucretia M. Davidson. by Catharine Maria Sedgwick. 
| Sebastian Cabot, by Chas, Hayward, Jr. 
Anthony Wayne, by John Armstrong 
Hen udson, by Henry R. Cleveland. 
| Pere Marquette by Jared Sparks. 
ee Stark, by Edw. Everett. 
m. Pinckney, by Henry Wheaton. 
Capt. John Smith, by George S. Hillard. 
Benedict Arnold, by Jared Sparks. 
William Eaton, by Cornelius C. Felton. 
| Jonathan Edwards. by Samuel Miller. 
Publisher’s price, $12.00. Our Special. Price, $2.25, 


The World’s Work 
A HISTORY OF OUR TIME 


A year of this famous monthly, volumes 4 and 5 hand- 
somely bound in (2 volumes) cloth. For the yearend- 
ing April 1903. 

Contains most interesting articles by President Roose- 

velt, Walter H. Page, Frank Norris, bi a hy 

Andrew Carnegie, Charles W. Eliot, Wolf yon Schier- 
| brand, Albert Bigelow Paine and other popular 
| writers. rr ge = a a er a oy Leer ag in- 

cluding ninety portraits of prominent people, most 

of them full-page size. Publisher's price, $5.00. Our 
| Special Price, $1.25. 


_ John Wanamaker 
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THE CONQUEST 
of 
CANAAN 


By 
BOOTH 
TARKINGTON 


This is unquestionably the best 


story Mr. Tarkington has yet pro- 
duced. The scene is laid in a little 
Indiana town, where despite the. un- 
pretentious setting a stirring drama ig) 
enacted. in Ariel Tabor Mr. Tark= 
ington has drawn a charming and un= 
conventional heroine; in Joe Louden 
we have a splendid character whos ; 
rom The Cena owe” triumph over adversity is a stubborn 
hard-fought, and intensely interesting battle. Altogether_it is a 
perfect example of the thoroughly American novel, in whic 1 
Mr. Tarkington has notably surpassed all his former work. 4 


Ulustrated. Price ae 50 


HARPER ss BROTHERS. Publisherd 





